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THEPROPHET: * 

* 

OR 

THE STORMING OF CITALE. 



A- TALE OF THE RUSSIAN "WAR. 



" Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtfe, 
Nqw melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ?" 



• ' CHAPTER I. 

» 

In a large, brilliantly illuminated room' in the palace at St. 
. Petersburg!), were seated two persons. The first was a man of 
tall, commanding presence. He was dressed in the uniform of 
a Russian general, with this exception, that his epaulettes were 
formed of Mack cord, instead of gold. The hilt of his sword was 
also black. On the middle firjger of his left hand he wore a 
signet ring. It needed but a slight pressure of that ring to sign 
the death warrant of any one, or what was worse, to consign him 
to the icy regions of Siberia. Need we say that this man was 
the Emperor Nicholas of Ru^ia. 

The other was a man of medium height He appeared to be 
about forty-three or four years of age. He, too, was attired in 
the dress, of a Russian general, but his dress was far more gaudy 
v than that of the Emperor's. His manner betokened restlessness, 
and a mind ill at ease. Whenever he caught the Emperor's eye 
fixed on him, he quailed and dropped his eyes to the floor. 
Thus stood these two great men : the one a tyrant, the other a 
general. 

"S*," said the Emperor, as he walked rapidly across the 
room, " you say he has escaped 1" • . 

" No, your Majesty. I &aid that we failed to arrest him." 
- On hearing this, the Emperor strode towards the speaker, and 
fixing his eagle eye on him, he said :~r- # * 

" Po I know th(? meaning of the word fail ?" ^ : r 
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18 % THB PROPHET.. 

" Tour Majesty;" said the other, entreatingly, Ct I have never 
failed before/' . 

The Emperor walked slowly backwards, and touching the sig 
net #ith his finger, he said — " Beware !" *e 

On hearing that single word, Gortschakoff sank slowly into a 
.chjrir, and drawing a nandkerchief from his pocket, he wiped 
the heavy drops of perspiration from his brow. 

" Remember," said the Emperor, as he again pointed to the 
signet r "$1 never forgive the second time. If, by to-morrow 
morning, Charles Handermoff is not brought before me, Siberia 
receives another exile," -and again murmuring the word " be- 
ware," he l^ft the room. 

For a moment the general remained as though paralyzed. 

" God !" cried he, as he sank from the chair to the floor, " what 
canr I do ? Escape ! Ha ! the thought k a good one," and he 
sprang from the floor and walked rapidly to the window. " There - 
is^no escape," he muttered, in a voice of agony. " Fool that I 
was to think it. Who can escape-^-who has ever escaped the 
Emperor's wrath ? The Emperor, did I say ? Rather let it be 
the tyrant." * - 

" Have it what you will," said a voice near him. Gortscha- 
koff turned and beneld the Emperor standing near him. 

"I have changed my mind," said the Emperor, in a fearfully 
distinct voice. " Should you fail, instead of exile, your reward 
shall be the knout and the axe," and again pointing tcTthe signet, 
he left the room. 

" The "knout!" cried Gortschakoff. "No, no, not the knout. 
How can J save myself from this indignity ! Ha ! I have it," 
and drawing forth, his dagger, he raised it high above his head. 
For a moment he held it thus, and then dropped it. 

" I am a coward," he muttered, hoarsely. " I dare aot die — 
and yet why should I die? Fortune may not have deserted me. 
I have ten hours before me, and what may not a man do in that 
time, especially when that man is Striving against fate for his 
life?" 

At this moment the door opened and a man entered. 

" Ha ! Thulong, what is it ? cried Gortschakoff, springing for* . 
ward. 

" We have discovered some clue to the whereabouts of Hand- 
ermoff," replied the man. 

"What I is it so?" cried Gortschakoff, joyfully. "Thulong, 
you have saved me from the knout, and you have made youi 
fortune. Where is he ?* 

" In the old mill by the river — at least we were so informed. 
The information may be false after all." 

" Order major Wyckoff to get out his company," said Gort&- 
chokoff, *"Lwfll accompany him to the mill. TeH him that if 
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he succeeds in capturing this young man, I will prdfciote him 
before the week is passed. And now, let us away," and throwing 
his cloak over his shoulder, Gortschakoff and his aid left the 
palace.^/; ** 

Let us take the reader to the old mill by the fiver. 

In a small, dimly lighted room, were seated two persons. 
We will describe them as we go along. 

. " And so my place of concealment has been discovered," said 
A tall, good looking young man, who was seated by thfe fire. As 
he is the hero of our story, we must describe hkn. His forehead 
was high and noble; his eyes were" of a deep black; and his 
hair of a chestnut shade. He was attired in the* uniform of a 
Russian tfkptain, although the clothes seemed to set ill upon 
. him, as though he were not used to wearing them. His com- 
plexion was very dark, too much so for one to take him for a 
Kussian. On tne table standing near him were two large pistols 
and a sabr^f 

"It is 60," replied the other, an old man, who appeared to be 
some seventy years of age. As he spoke ha eyed the other* 
keenly, as though wishing to observe what effeSb the words had 
on him. 

* " And thim: you that they will come for me to-night ? " asked 
the young man. # 

"It is hard to tell, Ifonvau," replied the other. 
> " Call me by my real name, Stractkoff," said the youn g m an. 
*^rhe assumed name of Monvau sets but illy on me. Would 

• that I were safe in my own country." 

"Walls may have ears," said. the old man^ gazing around him. 
"The minions of the Emperor are everywhere ; and for all We 
know, one or more df them may be near us now. Hark! me- 
thought I heard some one at the door." 

"Merely the wind," said the other. ^ But I'lhnake sure that 
there is no one there," and seizing his -sabre he sprang to the 
: door and threw it opea. ^Hardly had he done so when ttie lamp 
was extinguished. , 

" Strike a light, Stractkoff," said the young man, as he groped 
his way across the room towards the old man. 

"Where is the tinder-box?" asked the other. 

Before the young man cotiH reply, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a stern voice summoned him to surrender. With 
.one blow of his sabre the young man severed his enemy's hand 
from the wrist, and sprang towards the door.^ Ere he could 
reach it a dozen men sprang upon him, and despite his struggles 
they bore him to the floor. Hardly was this done when several 
tnen bearing torches in their hand entered the room.* 

" And so we have you at last," said one of the men, tne 
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20 , THE ^OPHET. 

coraman^er of the party. " Little did I think when I set out on 
this expedition that I would return with but one hand." 

A man, whose figpre was concealed by a cloak, now fentere<j 
the room. Qp seeing the prisoner, he uttered a cry of ioy. 

"We have succeeded," said Wyckoff, holding up his arm. 
"The only thing that consoles me for the loss of my hand, is 
your promise of promotion." 

" And I will keep my word," said the other, who, as the 
reader may already have suspected, was Gortschakoff. "Take % 
the prisoner to the palace. i)o not suffer him to speak, and see* 
that no one approaches him;" and saying this he turned towards 
the door. 

"General Gortschakoff," said the prisoner, "suffei*#ne to ask 
you one. question, aad I pledge you my honor that I will not 
speak to any one, unless it be in answer to your questions," 

" Speak then,," said the general. 

" Who betrayed me ? " asked the young "man. ♦ 

"I do not know," replied Gortschakoff; 

The prisoner pp^ited to the old man. " Did he betray me % " 
he asked. r . 

"I can qjiswer your question," said Major "Wyckoff, stepping 
forward." One of my men saw you enter this Muse, and he 
immediately informed me." ■* 

"The miller, then, did not betray me?" said the prisoner, 
interrogatively. 

"The miller," repeated Wyckoff in surprise. " What miller J ^i , 

The prisoner turued towards the place where the old man had 
been standing, but he had disappeared. A look of surprise stole * 
over his features. 

tf Who, then, was that old man who stood near me when you 
entered the room ? " he asked. _ . . * 

"I do not know," replied Wyckoff. "It was not the miller, 
of that I am certain, for I know him well. Search the house, 
men. For all we know he may be a spy.!' 

Several of the men immediately left the room. In a few 
minutes they returned. 

" He has escaped," they said, in answer to the major's inquir- 
ing look. 

" At any rate we have got what we came for," said>ihe major; 
" and now, forward." 

Again we take the reader to the palace. In the same room 
where we saw him before, stood the Emperor. At a little distance 
from him stood several of his officers with uncovered heads. 
Suddenly the door opened, and General Gortschakoff entered. 
He was foUowed by several soldiers bringing with them the 
prisoner. With a haughty curl of the lip, ana an unshaken brow, 
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the latter stood before the Emperor, whom no man could look 
in the face without trembling. . 

"The prisoner, Charles Handermoff, your Majesty," said Gen- 
eral Gortschakoff. f " 

"It is well," said the Emperor. "The. knout which we had 
reserved for you shall be given to the man who now stands 
before us — that is, if he is proven guilty;" and saying this, the 
Emperor fixed his eagle eye on the prisoner. 

" Of what crime am I accused ? " asked the prisoner, boldly. 

"He speaks our language well, too well" muttered the Emperor 
to himself — " and yet, I forgot. Report says that he was 
brought up amongst us. " The dark complexion, those features, 
every thing about him* shows that he belongs not to our faith." 

" Your Majesty," said the prisoner, " of what crime am I 
accused ?" 

" Your name?" asked the Emperor, 

" Men call me Monvau," was the reply. 

"Your real name?" asked the Emperor.^ 

" Charles Handermoff." 

" Your birthplace ?" 

" Constantinople," replied the prisoner, proudly. 

" Your religion ?" 

" The crescent. I am a follower of the true faith. I believe 
that them is but one God, and that Mahomet is his prophet. I 
am a Mahometan." 

On hearing this the Emperor crossed himself. The others, 
with the exception of the prisoner, did the same. 

" You are then a Turk?" 

" I am, both in birth and religion." 

" Why are you here ?" 

" Ask your men, they brought me here. I came against my 
own will." * ~ ' 

" What reasons have you for visiting this country ?" asked the 
Emperor. 

The prisoner made no reply. 

The Emperor made a threatening gesture with his fingers. 
The prisoner looked at ,Jiim with a smile of scorn. 

" Answer me," cried the Emperor. 

The prisoner folded his arms and made no reply. 

" What, dog ! dare you beard me here?" cried the Emperor, 
unable to restrain his passion. 

"Dare!" cried the prisoner, the red blood mantling to his 
cheek. " Aye ! I do dare, — Emperor though you are, the Turk 
scorns you7 Listen to the words of one who is looked upon as 
a prophet among his own people. The war in which you are 
now about to engage will be your last. In a year you ^^^ 
without a throne, a beggar upon the earth! the cursed of God 
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. and man ! Y"ou will, be looked upon as the murderer of mil- 
lions. Your armies may cross the Danube, but they will never 
return, for the Turks have sworn upon the grave of Mahomet tOv 
8pa?e none ! 'Hie war that you are now creating^ will, instead of a 
curse, prove a blessing, for it will give freedom to millions ! Count 
*not upon the aid of others. Prussia will not help you-; Austria 
. dare not, and the nations whom you count the most on, instead of • 
fighting for you, will fight against you. Already, France and 
England have joined together, and soon their armies will be here to 
do you battle.. The Cossacks of the plains will fight against you. 
The mountaineers of Circassia have offered us their aid. Your des- 
tiny has been written; it cannot be changed. Powerful when young, 
powerless when old ! Like one stricken with some dread disease 
you will wander over the earth. No one will dare to help the 
ex-emperor. Millions will shout with joy over yotir.degra^ation f 
and none will mourn the fate of the once powerful Nicholas of 
.Russia ! " 

He paused. So surprised were his hearers that for a few mo- 
ments not a word was spoken. Nicholas was the first to recover 
from his surprise, but ere he could speak, the Turk again spoke. 

" You have asked me my reasons for coming here. I will tell 
you, but believe me, it is not from fear'that I do it. I left my , - 
sunny land for this cold clime to discover your plans. I have 
succeeded, and ere now the plans of your fortifications, the num- 
ber of your men, and, in fact, everything that you intend to do, 
are in the hands of 'the Sultan. Nicholas, if one Turk can do 
. all this, what may not a million do ? " . 

" We shall see," said the Emperor. u Take this man to the 
darkest and deepest dungeon of tne prison : chain him hand and 
fbot ; and hark ye, Major Wyckon, I place nim under your 
gu#rd. If he escapes, the knout and the axe shall be yours." 
**The major made a low bow : a nd at a signal from him, his 
men surrounded the prisoner. With slow and solemn steps they 
left the room, and descended the stairs to the street. Ten min- 
utes' walk brought them to the prisons * The major tapped on 
the gate with the handle of his sword, aiid then awaited impa- 
tiently for it to open. * 

" So this is to be my residence," said the prisoner, with a bit- 
ter smile. " How long am I to remain* here J" 

Before any one could reply, a loud hooting like the crying of 
an owl was heard. Before any one could prevent him, the pris- 
oner had answered it three times. ? 

u Be prepared, men, for an attack," cried the major. 

" Calm your fears," said the prisoner, M there will be no at- 
tack. Ah !" he muttered to himself, "I little.thonght that I had 
friends so near me." . .<?... 

The gates were now opened, and the party entered the prison. 
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After ascending and descending several pair of stairs, they stop** 
ped before a large iron door. The major drew a large key from 
his pocket and inserted it into the lock. ^He then tried to turn 
it but wa* unsuccessful. 

" This door has been opened so seldom that the lock has grown., 
rusty," said the major. « 

"Let me try it," said Handermoff. "Two hands are better 
than one." 

" Try it then,'* said the major, standing back. 

Handermoff laid his hands upon the key, and apparently tried 
with all his strength to push it back. 

*' I have so little room," said he, " that I can do nothing." 

" Stand back, men, and give him a little elbow room," said 
tjie major. 

- So the men obeyed the order. Handermoff thrust his hand in- 
to his bosom, and drawing forth a small phial he pushed it into 
the key hole. So rapidly was this done, that the men saw it.ntSt. 

" Well, have you succeeded ? " asked Wyckoff. 
* " Yes," replied Handermoff,. as he gave the key a sudden 
turn. The door flew open and they entered the eel]. 

'} What, is this to be, my prison ? " cried Handermoff, as he 
^gazed around on the bare- walls. "Why there is not even a 
bed for me to Ire on. I cannot live in such %.place ? " 

"Better, far better that you should die here than meet the 
Emperor again," said Wyckoff. "Besides, a bed could be of no use 
to you. You forget that vou are to be chained hand and foot." 

" Truly, I forgot," said the other ; " but surely you will not 
execute the order of your cruel master." 

"I mast," said Wyckoff. " I dread the knout too much to 
disobey him." 

Without uttering a single word, the prisoner suffered his hands 
and feet to be chained. -When this was done, the soldiers left 
him, locking the door behind them. 

"Could I but get these chains off my hands," murmured 
Handeimoff, "I would call myself a free man. The inside of 
the lock is already destroyed. Little do they think that I can 
press back the bolt with my finger. Nitric acid acts very (juick 
on rusty iron." 

The thoughts of the prisoner now took another turn. 

"Who wa§ that that signaled to me just now? Perhaps it 
was Achemet. If so, Lam saved," and murmuring a few words 
more he fell asleep. 

Several hours passed ere he was awakened by the bolt turn- ., 
irtg in the lock. The light of a torch flashed upon his face. 
Thinking it was the jailor, he turned his head towards tfee door. 
To his great surprise he beheld Stractkoff. 

'* Hush," said the latter, placing his fingers on his ii\K "L W<s> 
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good news for you, news that will revive your drooping 
spirits." 

"Who are you?" said Handermoff. "I know you only 
under the name of Stractkoff. Is that your real nar^e 6r an 
assumed one? " 

" Look ;" cried the latter, holdin g t he torch close to his face, 
and throwing off his false beard. With a cry of astonishment, 
JHandermoff ejaculated " Omer Pacha." 

"Hush," cried the other, as he benfrhis ear towards the floor. 
After listening several moments, he turned to Handermoff. 

44 I am indeed your general," he said ; " and I have come to 
save you. Without the gate there is waiting one whose name 
would put the strength ot a thousand men in ycHir single arm. 
Need I tell her name?" 

"Her name !" cried Handermoff. "What, can it be Marritta ?" < 

44 Yes it is Marritta, But you must not see her now. * The , 
meeting would be too much for your exhausted strength to bear. 
Believe me, I would gladly consent to your meeting, but it must 
be otherwise." 

44 And can I not escape from hence ? » 

"No, it is impossible. It would take five hours to remove the 
chains even if I had a file." 

" But I have th© means, " cried Handermoff, eagerly. " Ni- 
tric acid will eat away the iron." 

44 But these chains are of steel, and nitric acid will not act on 
steel." 

44 So there is no hope," murmured Handermoff. 

44 Yes, .there is hope," cried tacha. To-morrow you will be 
removed from this dungeon to the one at Pskov. On the road 
we will rescue you." 

44 We " repeated Handermoff, eagerly. 

44 Yes, we," replied the other. Achemet and a small party of 
men are in the woods just outside of the city. The Russians, 
not suspecting an attack, will be defeated; and then we will 
have you safe amongst us again." 

44 How did you gain admittance into the prison?" asked Han- 
dermoff. 

44 Very easily. I bribed the jailor." 

44 But he may betray you." 

44 No, he will not," said Pacha. " I promised him a hundred 
sequins when I stood safe outside the gate." 

"Perhaps for a larger sum he would unlock these chains," 
said Handermoff. 

44 1 have tried him on that point," said Pacha ; "but he has 
not the keys. They are in the possession of Major Wyckoff." 

44 How I long to be free," said Handermoff, with a sigh. 

■" Free you shall be," said the other. " When the sun sets 
to-morrow, you will either be a free man or I shall be dead." 
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"No, no," said Handermoff, eagerly: "rather let me die than 
t&at you should peril your life for my sake. Remember, the Sul- 
tan has need of you." ^ 

u By heavens!" said Pacha, "your words only make me the 
more determined ; and I am. more than half resolved tp attempt 
your freedom this night. Yes," he continued, speaking to him- 
self, " it would, indeed, be a bold act for me to attack this prison. 
It would give the Turks the more courage to think that they have 
for their commander, a man who glared to attempt the liberation 
of a fellow-soldier in the very heart of the Emperor's dominions 
— in fact, within one hundred yards of the Emperor himself — and 
that too with brft twenty men. I'll do it," and he strode towards 
the door. 

" No, no," cried Hendermoff, as he attempted to rise, " do not 
attempt it. The lives of a thousand like me are not worth yours. 
Think, the eyes of all Europe, and indeed, America, are turned, 
upon yr>u. The hopes of the Sultan and the Turks rest upon you. 
Think then, how they would curse me were you to die in attempt- 
ing my liberation." 

" Still, it would be a glorious deed," said Pacha, *' a deed wor- 
thy of the fame — : — " 

Before he could conclude the sentence the gaoler sprang into 
the room. 

" Quick, quick — to |he gate," said he, pushing Omar towards 
the door. # 

" Adieu, Handermoff," said Pacha, extinguishing the torch. 
" "We meet to-morrow," and he left the room. 

In vain did Handermoff close his eyes^ he could not sjleep. 
Impatiently he awaited the coming of the morn. At length a 
single ray of light peeped through the bars of his prison ; he 
hailed it with a cry of joy. Soon the rising sun shone full in his 
face. Several hours passed and no one appeared. 

" I cannot bear this agony of suspense much longor," said he, 
as he attempted to change his position. Hardly had the words 
been spoken when a heavy footstep was heard approaching, and 
the door flew open. Handermoff raised his head and beheld the 
Emperor. 

For several moments both gazed at each other without speak- 
ing. At length, although tired of silence, the Emperor waved 
his hand, and Wyckoff entered. 

" You have obeyed my orders to the very letter," said the Em- 
peror. Unloosen his chains," 

Wyckoff drew a key from his pocket and did as he was desired. 

" Handermoff," said the Emperor, " you have had a taste ot 
our dungeons. Could you remain here a week and live ?" 

" No, replied the young man, " three nights more and death 
would claim another victim." 
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" This dungeon'compared with one at Pskov is a paradise,* 
said the Emperor. "It remains wholly with you whether you 
^ are to^occnpy it or not." 

. Handermoff gazed at the Emperor with surprise. 

a Suppose," said the Emperor, " that I were to offer you tin 
commission of a geaeral : what would be your answer ?" 

" See you these bare walls ? See you these chains ? Breathe 
you the foul air of this dungeon ? Sooner would I rot in this 
living grave than accept your offer. Aye, Nicholas of Russia, 
the Turk, poor and unknown as he is, spurns your offer. Sooner 
than turn traitor to ray God and country, I would endure the 
most fearful agonies Ib&t your fertile brain can Invent. Think 
not to make me change my mind. No power on earth can do it, 
not even Nicholas of Russia." 

" I have heard you patiently," said the Emperor^ " and it is 
now my turn. Charles Handermoff, I have sworn upon the • 

rave of my father, to carry on the war with Turkey, so long as 
can raise #n arm. I have sworn that your country shall be 
mine. Remember, Nicholas of Russia knows not the meaning 
of the word fail. I have inore men and money than England 
aad France can boast of. Your country is impoverished, x our 
Sultan is without money. The Turks are cowards. How, then, 
can you expect to carry on the war? and even should you suc- 
ceed in defeating me, your country will be worse off than she 
was before, for England and France will divide the spoils, and 
„ most probably your Sultan will be left without a house to shelter 
him, of a nation to support him." 

" £he United States will " 

" Do nothing. She is jealous of England. Already have 
they quarreled about the island of Cuba. I, by the aid of my 
money and agents, will fan the quarrel into a flame, and the 
flame into a war. Everything goes against you. Remember, I 
have sworn to carry on the war, and nothing but death will cause 
me te break my oath." 

" Then death let it be !" cried Handermoff, as lie sprang for- 
ward and drew the Emperor's dagger from the sheath. To bis 
_ surprise the Emperor made no attempt to defend himself, and as 
he gave the blow he smiled* 

"The fate of nay ancestor told me to be prepared for assassins,** 
said Nicholas, as he opened his shirt apd disclosed a coat of mail. 
" This attempt, young man, has sealed your doom. Away 
with him to the dimgeon at Pskov; and hark ye, major, see that 
no food is given him. Let him die of starvation," arid with a cold 
smile he left the cell. 

" You did wrong in attempting his life," said Wyckoff, as 
soon as the sound of the Emperor's footsteps had died away. 

u Would that I had succeeded," said Baa&exmoS^^ 
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never mind. Although my arm has failed, the arm of anothei 
may not," and he sank upon, the floor. 

Wyckoff now left the room. Handermoff made no attempt • 
to escape. The scenes of the past hour had weakenened him' so 
much that he was unable to rise. * Soon, Wyckoff, followed, by 
several soldiers, entered the cell. 

"You must prepare for a journey,*' said Wyckoff. "Fam 
sorry that you are under my charge, for should you escape, my 
doom from that moment is sealed. Get up, for we have a long 
distance to go and I prefer traveling by" daylight than darkness. 
Come, we must be moving." 

" Lift me up," said the young man, as he attempted in vain to 
rise to his feet. Pitying his condition, one of the soldiers drew 
out a flask of brandy, and poured about one half the contents 
dSwn his throat. In an instant Handermoff felt like a new man. 

"Thank you," said he to the soldier, "I can walk now." 

c< Forward, then," said Wyckoff, and they left the cell. On 
reaching the street, Handermoff was accosted by the Emperor. 

"Accept my offer ere it is too lat|^" said he, "your answer, 
quick." 

" The same as before," was the proud reply. 

u You will regret this ere three days have passed," said the 
Emperor. 

" I may, and I may not,*? said Handermoff as he mounted the 
horse that one of the soldiers held by the bridle. 

For a few minutes the Emperor silently examined the features* 
of the prisoner, as though hoping that he would change his mind 
at the last moment. Handermoff returned the gaze with a smile 
of scorn. With a sudden effort to repress his rising anger, the 
Emperor left the spot. 

" Place the prisoner in the center, and keep him^there," said 
Wyckoff, " and now, forward !" 

An hour's ride brought them to the outskirts of the city. 
Before them extended <a long line of unbroken woods, friany 
miles in length. After proceeding many miles in silence, 
Wyckoff spoke : 

" These woods," said he, " extend over three hundred miles. 
We must travel at least fifty piiles before we reach our stopping 
place for the night." 

" I presume," said Handermoff " that this is not the first time 
that you have traveled over this road." 

" No, far from it," replied Wyckoff, and they rode along in 
silence. Handermoff was too much engrossed with his own 
thoughts to break the silence. 

Hardly had the sun disappeared in the west when they reached 
the stopping place. It was an inn. The house was so old that 
it appeared in danger of falling at any moment. As the horses 
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stopped at the door, the mistress, a tall, raw-boned, masculine 
loosing woman, came forth. 

" We wish to remain here for the night," said Wyckoff ; u I 
bear the Emperor's order. Look," and he drew a seal from his 
pocket. , 

" You are welcome," said the woman. " Houch," she cried, 
clapping her hands, 

A short, fat, sleepy Ioojdng man came out, and without 
uttering a word, or bestowing even a glance on the travelers, ha 
proceeded to water the horses. 

" I perceive that you have lost a hand since you were here 
last," said the woman ; " How came you to lose it ?" 

" Ask that gentleman," said "Wyckoff, pointing to Handermoff, 
" On Seeing him, the woman made a slight start. 

"How was it that MajorWyckoff lost Ms hand ?" said the woman 
as she approached our hero. " Here, take this," she whispered, 
as she thrust a, paper into his hand ; " do not suffer any one to 
see it," and saying this she left him. 

Handermoff approached the window and looked out. Seizing 
an opportunity, ne drew forth the paper and read : — 

U -I>9 not sleep to-night. Be prepared to move at the slightest 
signal. Your friends are near you. O. x\" 

" Let them come when they will," said Handermoff to himself, 
and he turned from the window and threw himself into a chair. 

An hour passed ere the hostess announced that " supper was 
ready.' v / 

Handermoff ate but little He made no reply to the numerous* 
questions that Wyckoff put to him. The hostess, too, tried to 
engage him in conversation, but failed. When the meal was 
finished, Handermoff expressed a wish to retire. 

" Where do you intend to put him to-night," asked Wyckoff 
of the hostess^ as she was about to leave the room. 

" In the usual place," replied the woman, with a strange smiles 
"No one can escape from that room so long as the bars are 
strong, and my sleeping place is beneath it." 

"Lock him in and bring me the key," said Wyckoff, "or 
stay ; I will go with you and make sure that the prisoner is 
locked in," and he arose from his chair. 

Hardly had he reached the staircase, when the report of a gun 
was heard, and he fell to the floor. The soldiers started up in 
„ terror. 

" Secure — the — prisoner," said Wyckoff, in a choking voices 

Several of the men sprang upon Handermoff, and bore him to 
the floor. 

" Fasten — the door," murmured Wyckoff, as he laid his hand 
on the wound. 
. One of the men stepped forward to obey the order, "but ere he 
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could reach the door, another report was heard, and with a loud 
cry of agony he fell dead upon the floor. 

With terror stricken countenances, the soldiers gazed on each 
other. They felt that they were doomed m6n. How ta escape 
they knew not. Instinctively they Aurned to their leader, as 
though hoping that he would aid them. 

" I am dying, comrades," said Wyckoff, as he raised himself 
eta. his elbow, and gazed wildly about him. Suddenly his head 
fell back— a convulsive movement — and he was dead. 

Handermoft now made a violent effort to throw off. hi* 
assailants, and succeeded ; he then sprang to the door. Before 
he could reach it, it was burst open, and twelve or fourteen men 
entered the room. Their dark complexions and dresses sfydwed 
that they were Turks. 

" Cut them down ? Spare none but the prisoner," cried the 
foremost, as with a blow of his heavy sabre he cut down one of 
the Russians who attempted to grapple with him. 

With loud cries of "II Allah ! II Allah !" the Turks rushed 
forward. In vain did the Russians attempt to defend them- 
selves ; they were soon overpowered. As the last one fell, one 
of the Turks seized a torch and applied it to the curtains.- In an 
instant the room was in.a blaze. 

" Their battle ground shall be their grave," cried the Turk who 
had set fire to the room. "To the door, men, and permit none 
to leave the house excepting those belonging to our company and 
Handermoff." 

" And me," cried the hostess, as she sprang forward. 

" True ; I forgotyou," said the Turk, and he followed his men 
from the house. Efardly had they reached the green plat in front 
of the house when the hostess 5 features turned as pale as death, 
and her lips trembled so that she could scarcely speak. 

•' What is it ?" asked one of the Turks, who saw by her manner' 
that she wished to speak to him. 

The wpman pointed to the house and Attempted to reply. Sho 
could not; her tongue was paralyzed with terror. 

" What is it ?" again cried the Turk : " ppeak, woman !" 

The hostess seized him by the arm and pushed him towards 
the woods. 

" Omer Pacha!" she cried, suddenly recovering the use of her 
tongue, " the iouse is filled with powder angd. — " 

Before she could proceed farther, a dull heavy sound, followed 
by a terrific explosion, was heard. The house had blown up. 
Ail of the Turks,with the exception of Omer Pacha and Hander- 
moff we^p killed. The latter received a severe blow in the face. 
The force of the explosion was so great that it caused the ground 
to open several feet, and from the opening there burst a large 
Btrtfam of water. Before the two men could get out of the way, 
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the chasm had- been filled up, and the water was rapidly 
approaching them. Its force was bo great that several rocks 
weighing many toils were turned completely over by it. The 
two men, thinking that their hour had pome, fell on their knees, 
and repeated aloud the*eonfession of their faith. "There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet," cried Handermoff as the 
water covered his feet. " God help us, for all is lost!" cried the 
Pacha : " we will die together, " he added, as he flung his arms 
around the other's neck. The waters rolled past them and they 
sank beneath the surface. The love of life which God has 
implanted in the heart of every human being caused them to 
Release their hold of each other, and they rose to the surface. 
Both were expert swimmers, but what could they do against the 
fury of the current. Again they sank, and again did they rise to 
the surface. Finding that his strength was gone, Handermoff 
raised his head to take a last look at the sky : a loud shout 
caused him to turn his face towards the woods. Within twenty 
yards of him he saw a female on hor&eback, rapidly making her 
way towards him. On seeing her face, he uttered a cry of joy, 
ana murmured th# name of " Marritta." On hearing that name, 
Pacha raised his head. 

"We are saved !" he shouted, as he half sprung out of the 
wate* With frantic haste Marritta urged on her steed, and as 
she drew near the men, she cried : — 

" Seize the pomiffel of the saddle, and keep a tight hold o% 
it. '*■* 

"The men obeyed. Each felt that on his hold depended his 
life. 

" Are you ready ?" cried Marritta as she raised her whip.* 

" Keaay !" shouted the two men, and the horse dashed forward. 
In a few minutes tBky reached the woods. Five minutes more 
and they were on the dry land. 

"Handermoff," cried Marritta, as the young man embraced 
her, " talk not of love now. Away with it, and put on the 
courage of a lion. The enemy are around us, and we cannot 
escape without cutting our way through. Remember the war 
cry of our nation, and if you fall, fall with your dagger in the 
heart of your enemy, and let your last words be the name of the 
Sultan, and the confession of our faith." % 

" But I have no arms," cried Handermoff. V 

" Are our horses in the same place where we left them ?" 
asked Pacha. 

WithoujMJiaking any answer to the question, Marritta touched 
her horspHbh the whip and the animal "darted forward. Soon 
they werelBst to view in the thickest of the woods. 

"Where has she gone ?" asked Handermoff, in surprise. 

u After our horses, no doubt," replied Pacha. 
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He was right. In a few minutes she retailed, leading two 
horses by the bridles." Across the pummel of her saddle was £ 
small silken banner. As she reached the men, she raised the 
banner high above her head, and with a cry of enthusiasm 
exclaimed, as she pointed to the Crescent, " Behold the banner of 
the Ottomans ?" 

"*This banner," said Pacha, as he took it from her," was made 
by the Sultan's favorite wife. When I received it from her I 
swore to dye it in the blood of our enemies. Aye ! I swore it, 
and Omer Pacha has never been known to break hi£ oath," and 
touching the crescent with his finger, he gave, back the banner to 
Marritta. 

" It was made by a woman's hands ; let it be carried in the 
thickest of the fight by the lover of the Prophet," said he, as ha 
sprang upon his horse. "Come, HandcrmofF, your horse ia 
"waiting for you." 

The young man gave one lastlook at the inn, or rather what 
was left of it, and sprang into th^saddle. To his great joy, lie 
discovered a sabre fastened to one of the holsters. 

&sf!ow lucky that we took only our guns with us when we at- 
tacked the inn," said Pacha, as he drew a pair*of pistols from the 
holster, and keenly examined the flints. 

" Yes,- it was lucky that you acted upon my advice,' 1 said 
Marritta ; " but our poor comrades, where are they now ?" '*" 

" Dead," said Pacha, covering his face T§ith his hand ; " they 
lie beneath the wave ; but fear not, I will avenge their death. 
An$ now let us forward." 

For several miles they rode along in silehce. They knew that 
the enemy were around them, and thai the slightest noise would 
betray them. They kept in the shadow of the trees as far as 
possible. Suddenly, Marritta stopped. *£ 

"Hush," said she, in a, low voice, " and do what I do," and 
drawing several pieces of cloth flropi one of the holsters, she tied 
them around the horse's hoofs. The others imitated her example 
in silence. y 

" We are in the most dangerous part of the woods," said Mar- 
ritta, and thev again moved forward. " Keep your arms ready," 
said she, as tney emerged into an open place. Hardly had the- 
words been spoken when they heard a loud howl so near them 
that it caused them to start back in tei|or. 

" It is the wolves ! " shouted Pacha in a tone of horror^ and 
giving their horses the spur they dashed along the ground with the 
rapidity of lightning. Suddenly Pacha's horse stumhL^ and fell. 

"Mount behind iti% quick!" cried Handermo^Bfc by the 
bright moonlight he saw a huge wqjf springing tof^fe them. 
In an instant Pacha was in the saddle and again they dashed 
forward. The horses seemed to know that the lives *gf their 
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riders depended upon them, an4 every moment they increased 
their speed. Soon the howling of the wolves grew fafciter and 
fainter, and when they again entered the woods it had entirely 
died away. 

" What a narrow escape," said Pacha, as he wiped the per- 
spifation from his brow with the back of his" hand. "Sooner 
would I face a thousand men than fall into the fangs of a wolf, 
especially at this season of the year. f 

" Let us stop a few minutes," said Marritta. " Our horses 
are tired, and it will not do for us to fatigue them toortauch. 
We have a long journey before us, and should we lose our horses 
Heaven only knows whether we would reach our country in 
safety." 

" feeep in the shadow of the trees," said Pacha. " Do not 
dismount, for it will be dangerous for us to leave ou# horses." 
. "Would that we were safe in our own country," said Mar- 
ritta. . , , 

" Hush," said Pacha, "somebody is coming;" $nd he glided 
behind a tree. The others imitated his example. 

" There is no one," said Handermoff, after they had waited a 
few minutes in anxious silence. " ** 

" A false alarm," said Pacha, with a smile. " And now let 
us be moving." 

They had scarcely proceeded a dozen yards when three men 
sprang out from behind a tree, and caugnt their horses by the 
bridles. 

"Surrender!" cried one, -as he pointed a large, formidable 
looking pistol at Handermoff. Without a word, and with a 
movement rapid as lightning, the latter drew his sabre and gave 
the other a blow across the head that felled him to the ground. 
He then flew to the aid of Marritta, but before he could reach 
her, she had, drawn a pistol and shot her assailant dead. 

On seeing the fate of his companions, the other flew towards 
the woods, which he managed to reach in safety. 

" Robbers, I presume," said Pacha, as they again started for- 
ward. They had not proceeded more than twenty rods before 
they saw three horses tied to a tree. 

" These horses appear to be fresh, while ours are weary," said 
Pacha. " Let us change." And springing to the ground, he 
untied one of the animals and mounted him. As he did so, he 
uttered a cry of joy. 

"Dismount," said he, "these horses are of the Arabian breed, 
the best animals in the world. They will carry us twice as fax 
in one day as ours will." 

In five minutes, Marritta and our hero were mounted on the i 
two horses. In one of the saddle-bags they found a supply of 
food, and several small flasks of wine. 
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" Your health," said Pacha, with a smile, and raising one of the flasks to his lip* 
he poured the contents down his throat* 

" The best I ever tasted/' said he, throwing the bottle upon the ground, "and 
now, suppose we remain here a few hours and rest ourselves." 

" Rather let us ride forward a few miles further," said Marritta. " Remember, 
every step we take brings us nearer our own country." 

"True/' said Pacha, and again they rode forward. Several hours passed and not 
a word was spoken on either side. At length they reached a small spring. Hen 
they stopped to water their horses. 

" If nothing happens," said Pacha, as he drew a small map from his pocket, "we 
shall soon reach the banks ofthe Dnieper." 

" Let us stay here a few lrours," said Handermont "Marritta is tired. See, she 
can scarcely keep herself from falling." 

" Let it be so, then," said Pacha, as he tied his horse to- a tree. When this was 
done, he threw himself upon the ground. The others imitated his example; and 
soon they were all fast asleep. 

The sun had not risen five minutes ere they were awake. After washing them- 
selves at the spring, they drew out the food from the saddle-bag. The long journey 
had given them a good appetite, and they enjoyed their meal the better for it As 
soon* as the meal was finished they mounted their horses, and again rode forward. 

At noon they reached the banks of the- Dnieper. Pacha hailed a schooner, and 
offered the captain a large sum to take them to the Black Sea. The captain consen- 
ted, and in four days they reached the city of Cherson. Here they were obliged to 
land and take to the woods, for fear that the vessel would be searched. In three 
days they reached Odessa. Here they remained for several days. 
I One day as they were seated in the dining room of the inn, the landlord entered 
and in a hurried voice informed them that a party of the Emperor's soldiers were 
below, and that they were about to search the house. Pacha slipped a heavy puree 
into the landlord's hands, and the latter by an underground passage, conducted 
them to the woods. Here they found their horses tied to a tree. The landlord 
pointed out the road to Bender, and then left them. In three days they reached 
the town. As Pacha was acquainted with the landlord of the inn, he felt no appre- 
hensions of treachery. The landlord appeared to be greatly pleased on seeing them 
and immediately conducted them to a secret room in the roof. When night cams 
they set out for Ismail, and in five days they crossed the Danube. They were now 
safe in their own country. 



CHAPTER H. 



It was a clear, pleasant afternoon, January the 3d, 1854, that on the road leading 
to the town of Citale, might have been seen a body of troops numbering in all fifteen 
thousand men. The numerous flags in their midst showed that they were Turks. 
The army was divided into six divisions, each division numbering two thousand five 

- hundred men. In the center of each division was a huge banner with a half moon 
stamped on it The men were well armed, and appeared to be very happy. Some 
were mounted on horseback, but by far the greater number were on foot In the 
center of the third division were fifteen pieces of artillery. At the head of the first 
division rode the commander-in-cHisf, Omer Pacha. Close behind him followed sev- 
eral of his officers, who were gaily chatting 1 with each other. They heeded not the 
presence of their commander, for they knew that he would not interrupt them. 
While on the road, the men had permission to talk with each other as much as they 

» pleased, and they, of course, took advantage of this permission. 

Behind the last division followed several hundred Wagons. These were loaded 

with provisions, tents, and everything that was needful for the benefit of the army. 

" Yonder," said one of the officers, as he pointed with his sword in the direction of 

the town, " yonder lies Citale. We are advancing towards it with joyful spirits, brays 

hearts, and a good commander. How will we leave it ? " 
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" As conquerers," said another. " Rest assured that although we came off second 
best at Sinope, it will not be the case with this place." 

"Think you that our commander will attack the place to-night ?" asked anottak 

" No, I do not," was the reply. " Gen. Pacha is too good a general to allow fib 
weary troops to attack a place so strongly fortified as Citale, without giving them a 
short rest At any rate, I prefer attacking the place to-night I feel so fetocious 
that I could eat a dozen. Russians for supper, and about the same number for my 
breakfast." 

"Ugh," said one of the officers, with an exclamation of disgust " Your words 
we enough to make one sick." 

All the officers burst into a loud laugh. ■ % ■ 

"-The Russians seem to be prepared for us," said another of the officers, as ho 
drew out his spy glass, and raised it to his eye. " "We will have to fight hard to gel 
possession of that place.*' 

" Perhaps so," said another. " I hope the general will "make us a speech before 
we attack the place. Ten words from him make the Turks fight like devils." 

"I wonder what has become of Handermoflj*' said another. "I have not seen 
him for several days** 

" Perhaps the general sent him with a message to the Sultan. He appears to be 
a favorite with him." •' 

"And deservedly so," said another, warmly. " Although I have only known the 
young man a few weeks, I love him as though he were my brother." 
' "Say rather that you love his sister," said another. 

4t His- sister I" repeated the other, in a tone of surprise. u I>o you mean the 
female that carries tne banner ?" 

" Yes ; is she not his sister V 9 

" No." 
/ "His wife, perhaps?" 
h * Neither one nor the other." 

"Ah I I see how it is," said the other with a smile. "How strange that I did 
not see it before." '"; 

u You are mistaken in your supposition. She is not his mistress." 

" How queer it is that the Turks entertain the idea that women have no souls,** 
Aid the one who had 1 first spoken. 

" Very strange," Said another. 

" What a pity it is that Omer Pacha is not a Frenchman." 

" Well, it is a pity," said another. " It was very kind of him to give us a conv 
mand in his army." 

"He would not have done so were it not that we understand surveying." 

" How lucky it is that we all rank alike." 

" Why so ?" exclaimed several. 

" Why, were one higher in rank than another, we would be quarreling with each 
other all the time." 

At this moment the general reined in his horse, and waited for the others to 
approach. 

" Gentlemen," said he, "although a general, I am not ashamed to ask your advice* 
Will it be the best for us to encamp on the right or left hand of the city, or on thai 
rising piece of ground t" " 

"Choose the latter, by all means," said one of the officers. "Although it is 
within reach of the. enemy's balls, we shall be better able to stand our ground in 
case of an attack. 

" What do you think of it ? " asked Pacha, of another. 

" Choose the latter— " 

His speech was suddenly cut short by a musket bullet, and he fell from his horaa 
. Otoe of his comrades sprang from his horse and bent over him. 
* * Armoot," said he, " where are you hurt ? " 

"in the breast. Tell my father that I died facing the enemy." And with a 
low groan he expired. 

" He is dead," said the other, as he wiped a tear from his eye. 

" Such is the fate of war," said the general, in a musing tone. "How many, 
like him, will be cut off in the flower of their youth. What will his parents think — T 
what agony will* they suffer when they hear that their only son is dead — but away 
With these thoughts. What have I to do with them ? what right have they to 
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enter a soldier's bosom?" and putting spars into his horse, he rode towards the first 
•division. 

" Pass the word along the line to halt," he said, and in an instant that dark mov- 
ing mass was as motionless as death. Drawing his sword, the general pointed to 
the town of Oitale and cried — - " Behold the town that we are about to attack. The 
frst gun has been fired : the first victim has fallen. Within three days the flag that 
is now waving on yonder wall shall come down, and the crescent shall take its place* 
Show no mercy, for should we be defeated we need expect none. But we shall not 
be defeated. The general who commands you has sworn never to turn his back to 
the foe. Within three days that place shall be ours, or your general will have ceased 
to live." . 

In spite of all their efforts to prevent it, a loud cheer burst from the Turks. The 
general smiled as he saw the effect that his words had upon them. 

In a few minutes the order was given to break ranks, and before two hours had 
passed all of the tents had been put up. In company with his officers, the general 
approached as near to the town as lie could without endangering the safety of his 
officers. After a short consultation it was resolved that the town should be attacked 
on the eastern side. When the consultation was over, the general and his officers 
retired to the encampment* where they separated for the night. 

When the sun disappeared in the west, sentinels were stationed on all sides of 
■ the encampment. Numerous were the orders that were given them not to let any 
one leave the encampment or enter it without the watchword. When this had been 
done to his satisfaction, the general retired to his tent, but not to sleep. From a 
small iron chest that stood in one corner of the tent he drew several papers and 
attentively examined them. One of them was a map of the country, the others were 
letters from the Sultan. After perusing them attentively, a smile of satisfaction stole 
over his features. "I was sure of it," he murmured, as he leaned with his elbow 
epon the table. For above an hour he remained in deep thought ; and then rising 
arom the table he threw himself upon the bed. 

It was about nine o'clock in the evening, when the sentinel who was stationed 
en the right hand side of the encampment saw, or thought he saw, the outline of a 
tall figure creeping along the ground. Not wishing to disturb the other ^sentinels, 
he silently cocked his gun, and pointed it in the direction of the figure. Hardly had 
he done this when the figure arose from the ground and approached him. 

" Stand back," said the sentinel, as he laid his hfnd on the trigger. " Who are 
you —give the password." 

" I do not know it," said the other, as he continued to approach. " I have some* 
thing of importance to say to you. Something that concerns the safety of your 
general." 

"What is it ?" asked the sentinel, as he let fall his musket 

•Bend your head — no one must hear me," said the other, and as the sentinel 
did as he desired he drew a knife and plunged it into his body. He then gave the ' 
body a kick en one side, and bending his head he listened attentively. 

" All is silent," he muttered, as he replaced the knife in his belt, and throwing 
himself upon his knees, he crept slowly forward in the direction of the general's tent. 

Hardly had he disappeared in the darkness, when a man sprung out from behind 
a tree, and followed him. Little did the assassin think that he was followed. Si- 
lently he crept along the ground, keeping all the while in the shade so as to escape) 
observation. Soon he reached the tent. Here he paused, and laying his ear on the 
ground he listened attentively. All was still Witn a low chuckle of gratification he 
drew his knife and cutting a slit in the tent large enough to admit himself he passed 
through. There was but one lamp burning, and that was standing on the table close 
to the general's bedside. Rapidly yet noiselessly the assassin approached the bed 
and drew back the curtains. The heavy breathing told him that the general slept 
The assassin laid his hand on the lamp and stood tor a moment as though undecided. 
At length slowly raising the lamp he held it before the general's face, and eagerly 
scanned his features. A savage smile passed over his countenance as he laia the 
lamp on the table and drew his dagger. Raising the weapon high above his head, 
he grasped the general by the throat and awoke him. The latter was so surprised 
at being awakened so suddenly that he made no attempt to resist 

" Minion of the Sultan ! " cried the assassin, as he again drew back his arm to 
ve the blow. The general closed his eyes and thought his last hour was come, 
ut the blow fell not, and he opened his eyes. To his surprise he saw the assassin 
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Struggling with another person on the floor. The light of the lamp was too feeble 
lor him. to distinguish his features. Fiercely the^- rolled over the floor, the assassin 
trying to regain his knife which he had dropped in the scuffle, and the other striving 
with all his strength to prevent him ; the assassin succeeded however. It was then 
that the general thought of going to the assistance of his preserver. Before he coula 
leach him, however, the assassin had managed to regain his feet With a loud cry 
of baffled rage he sprang upon the general. The latter managed to grasp his wrist, 
end with a sudden exertion of his superior strength he forced back his arm, am* 

S'ving it a sudden twist he dislocated it. With a loud cry of agony the assassin fell 
the floor. In falling he upset the table on which the lamp had stood, and in an 
instant the tent was in a blaze. Unheeding it* the general threw himself upon the 
assassin and strove to prevent him from escaping.. The assassin made some fearful 
attempts to escape, and at length he succeeded. Hardly had he disappeared whea 
several of the soldiers sprang through the flames into the tent 

" Pursue him 1 " cried the general, pointing in the direction which the assassin 
had taken. " Pursue him ! and if you take him bring him to me. What I Handei- 
moff, and was it you that saved my life ? — but no words now-*- pursue him 1 " and 
seizing his sword the general rushed from the tent 

By this time the whole camp was in mbtion, and it was a very difficult thing to 
follow the assassin. Handermoff alone managed to get upon the right track. The 
assassin took a direction towards the town of Citale. Fiercely did the avenger fol- 
low on his track. Several times Handermoff laid his hands on him, but still be 
managed to eludeJiiagrasp. They were now within twenty rods of the town, ana 
Handermoff was almost tempted to give up the chase. The last words of his general* 
and the desire to avenge the death of the sentinel, made him keep on. Just as the 
man reached the gate, he sprang upon him, and a short and violent struggle ensued* 
Finding that he was getting the worst of it, the man uttered an exclamation for help, 
and at the same time shouted a few words, the' meaning of which was known only 
to the towns-people. In an instant the gate was flung open and a small body of 
men came forth. Our hero attempted to rise and defend himself, but . ere he could 
do so several men sprang upon him and dragged him through the gate. Hardly 
had it closed, behind them when several of the soldiers from the Turkish camp came 
up, and in a few minutes the news was borne to the general, that his favorite, 
Charles Handermoff, was a prisoner. 

On receiving the news the general sent immediately for Marritta. When informed 
of the capture of her lover by the enemy she sank down into a chair. The general 
attempted to console her. 

«^fear not," said he, " we will have him again ere the rising of to-morrow's sun.* 
" No, no," said Marritta ; " when once a Turk of any consequence falls into the 
hands of the Russians his doom is sealed." 

" It may be so in some cases," said the general, "but they will not dare to hang 

Handermoff They know he is my favorite officer, and " 

" So much the worse for him," said Marritta. " Knowing that he is your favor* 
fte officer they will hang him the more readily. Poor Charles, I fear that he is already 
dead," and she covered her face with her hands. 

" Let them hang him if they dare," cried Pacha, grasping his sabre, " and oh 1 they 
will repent it to their latest breath. They will curse the hour that he fell into their 
hands. My vengeance may be slow, but it will be sure." 

, " Aye I 'tis easy to talk of vengeance now, but while you are standing here they A 
may be leading him to execution. Oh I General Pacha, men call you brave — I know- 
that you are brave. Why not attack the town to-night? Your men are impatient 
to attack the place. Why not gratify them? The longer we delay in attacking the 
place, the warmer will be our reception. Remember, Charles saved your life at the 
risk of his own. In obeying your orders he was taken prisoner. Save him, for you 
alone can save him." 

M Marritta, it is imposible for me to attack the place this night," said the general 
hit lips quivering with emotion. " My men are tired, and they will meet with a 
etrong resistance. The Russians will fight so long as they can raise an arm, for they 

know what their fate will be if defeated. To-morrow r" 

" To-morrow will be too late," said Marritta with a burst of agony ; "but as yon 
refuse to save him I must attempt it myself," and springing from her seat she rushed 
madly from the tent » , 

* Let us return to Handermoff When the gate closed behind him tie was dragged 
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through Several streets by his captprs, who, with exulting shouts opened the door of 
a large-gloomy looking mansion, and bore him up the stairs. The young; man mado 
no resistance for he knew that it would be useless. When they reached the top of 
the stairs^ one of the men opened the door of a room and entered closing the door 
behind him. A profound silence was maintained by his captors. Suddenly the door 
opened, and the man who had entered before made a sign with his hand, and before 
our hero had time to speak he was pushed into the room. On raising his head and 
looking towards the table he saw the well known features of General Gortschakoff 

" What/' cried the latter in a tone of joy, •' Charles Handermoff. This is indeed 
a prize. Little did I expect, young man, to meet with you again." 

" Perhaps not," said our hero, quietly ; " but you will please to remember that I 
am a prisoner, and as such by the honor of your nation — if indeed there is any honor 
in it — you are bound to treat me gently, and to exchange me the first opportunity 
that otters." , . t 

; " And think you," said Gortschakoff, " that now I have you safe, I will permit 
you to go again ? No, no, young roan, you are mistaken. I know your power 
over your countrymen, and, believe me, it will be a long time before tliey see yon. 
again." 

" I spoke truly when I said there was no honor in a Russian," said Handermoff 
with a bitter smile : " but there is one thing that you have forgotten, General Gorts- 
chakoff, and that is, there is an army encamped within a mile of this place." 

"And what can they do ?" said Gortschakoff " Our walls are,strong ; our men 
are brave ; and they are well armed. If your general takes this place a miracle will 
have been accomplished." 

" Let me tell you what we will do," said Handermoff. " We will batter down 
vour walls, slaughter your men by the thousand, seize your arms and burn your 
houses. In a week, aye, perhaps sooner, this town will have been burnt to ashes." 

"This is sheer folly," said Gortschakoff "Perhaps you do not know that an 
army of eighteen thousand men will leave Kavaul to-morrow and advance to our aid 
What say you now ?" 

" Simply that I do not believe you," replied Handermoff, coolly, althpugh in his 
heart he believed the information to be true. 

" I will prove it," said Gortschakoff, clapping his hands. The door opened and 
the men whom our hero had pursued to the gate of the town entered the room, c 

" Did any one leave the town yesterday," asked Gortschakoff. 

"Yes," was the reply. "Voutor departed yesterday for Kavaul." .. 

-„ " When did he return?" asked Gortschakoff 

" This morning. He brought us the news that eighteen thousand of our coun- 
trymen will leave Kavaul to-morrow to aid us ; but I thought that you knew thai 
already." • _ 

* So I did," said Gortschakoff, pointing to the door. The man immediately left 
the room. ""JPou see the information is- true after all." ; ' 

" It may and it may not be true," said Handermoff ; " but suppose that the ito* 
formation were true, one Turk is a match for six Russians." 

" How so?" asked Gortschakoff, in surprise. - ' . 

" Because we fight in defense of our native land, to hurl back the invaders of onr 
country, and to defend our religion. You fight because you are forced to do so— 
because you are obliged to obey the orders of your tyrant Believe me, General 
Gortschakoff) before the year has passed you will find that men. who fight in defense* 
of their country fight far better than those who are forced to fight merely to gratify 
the will of a capricious tyrant" 

At this moment the door opened, and a man^entered the room. After whispering 
a few words to the general he retired. 

" I must bid you good evening," said Gortschakoff, " and I may as well inform you 
--to prepare for death. Hope not for mercy, for none will' be shown you," and ransr 
a small bell which lay upon the table. In an instant, the part of the floor on which 
our hero was standing sank down; and he found himself in gloomy darkness. 

Let us return to Marritta. On leaving the general's tent she instantly -proceeded 
to her own, and throwing up the lid of a huge chest she drew out several uniforms. 
From among them she picked out one of the Kind worn by a Russian soldier. Anser 
donning herself in this strange costume, she drew out several small bottles K and pro* 
ceeded to change the color of her complexion. A false beard and a wig, and the 
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transformation was complete. She then drew out several small pistols, together with 
a dagger, and placed them in her bosom. She then left the tent and walked rapidly 
in the direction of Citale. On reaching the outskirts of the encampment, she was 
challenged by a sentinel. A few words passed between them, and the soldier per- 
mitted her to pass on. On searing the town she paused. She had not as jet made 
up any plan to enter the town. After considering a few minutes, a thought seemed 
to strike her, and raising her head she thanked Heaven by a look for the timely 
thought. She then ran swiftly in the direction of the town, and on reaching it she 
fell down on her knees beside the gate, as though exhausted. 

" Help ! Open the gate," she cried, as with head bent forward she eagerly listened 
to hear if any one was stirring. • ... 

"Who's there ?" shouted a voice from the other side of the gate. 

" Let me in," cried Marritta, making her voice appear as rough as possible, ° I 
have important news for the general" 

u Let me see how many of vou there are," said the man, and mounting the wall 
he set fire to the rocket which he held in his hand, and looked downward. Seeing 
there was but one, and that one a Russian, he jumped down and unbarred the 
gate. , 

" Where is General Gortschakoff ?" asked Marritta, as she entered the town. > 

" Come with me," said the man, •• I will point out to you the house in which he 
.resides ; but first I must get somebody to watch the gate," and saying ^his, he ran 
ott _ 

* Now that I am in the town," said Marritta, " fortune must guide me. Shall I 
▼ait for this man or not ? What have I to sav to General Gortschakoff ? Nothing. 
It will be better for me to guide myself than be guided by others," and she paused 
for a moment in deep thought At length, on raising her head, she saw a man 
standing near her. 

" Comrade," said he, "you appear to be sad." 

"The news I received just now is enough to iqake me sad," said Marritta. 

* Perhaps your mother is dead," said tile other. 
M Yes, that is it," said Marritta. 

"Well, comrade," said the Russian, kindly, " it is no use in brooding over oar 
troublos. Tour mother is better off where she is, and perhaps she may be looking 
down upon you and grieving that you take her loss so much to heart. Come, cheer 
up, and come with me. There's nothing like a good glass of brandy. It makes us 
forget our troubles. It makes us think that we are in the second heaven. Come 
▼ita me, comrade, and I'll soon make you forget your loss," 

Hardly caring, where she went, Marritta followed him. They passed through 
several streets, and at length the guide stopped in front of a wine house. As he 
opened the door, the merry sound of laughter, and the jingling of glasses fell upon 

Wears. 

4 This is the place," said the guide. " When you pass this door you leave care and 
trouble outside." ^ 

As Marritta entered, several of the soldiers looked up and stared her rudely in the 
lace, 

"Hark ye, comrades," said the guide, u this man is under mj protection. You all 
*Qow me, and you all know what I can do. So cease your staring. Dorick, it seems 
to me by the way you look at my friend that you see something peculiar. What is 

* Nothing," replied the other ; and as soon as Marritta's back was turned, he whis- 
Wte& to two of his men and they left the house. 

^ Bring us a bottle of wine, landlord," said Marritta's new acquaintance ; " your 
test, mind you, and make haste about it" 

The wine was brought, together with two glasses. The guide poured out a glassfttll 
for himself and another for Marritta. 

"Here, comrades," said he, as he raised the glass high aboverhis head, " here is to 
j«6 health of Nicholas, the Emperor of Russia, the man who has never turned his 
°ack to his foe, and never wilL Drink, comrades, drink to the health of the Czar," 
Bod he drained his glass. ^ 

•'Tour friend does not drink," said one of the men, pointing to Marriln. 

* Mind jo# own business, friend, and leave that of others alone. What is the 
. matter wHpphe wine, don'tit suit you ?" 

" No," sgpl^farritta, glad of any excuse to get from drinking the toast. 

.* ■"& . 
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"Well, well, people need not drink unless they like,"sa\d the guide. " Perhaps 
you would like to try a glass of brandy ?" 

Before Marritta could reply, the door opened, and three men entered the room. 
One of them -walked up to her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, he said, " The 
General wants you." - • 

" What for ?" asked Marritta. 
" I do not know," was the reply. '• Come and see. ' 

" Now, this is too bad to rob me of a new acquaintance so soon," said the guida 
* What does he want of him ?" 
" He is suspected of being a spy," was the reply. 

" You may as well go," said the guide : ** but fear not, no harm shall happen to 
you, at least if I canlielp it I will accompany you as far as the General's nouse," 
and, followed by the three men, Marritta and the guide left the house. 

On reaching the General's house, she was taken into the same room in which 
Handermoff had been not five minutes before. Little did they think that they were 
within sound of each other's voice. As Marritta entered the room with the three 
men, the General waved his hand as a sign, and she was left standing in the middte 
of the floor. 

" Who are you, and what is your name?" asked Gortschakoff, as he examined her 
countenance attentively. 

" What right hare you to question me ?" said Marritta, as she folded her arms 
and gazed him sternly in the face. 

" The right that every general has to ^question the soldiers who are under him, w 
replied Gortschakoff ; * but you have not answered my questions." 
" My name is Ludock. By birth I am a Russian." 
. " When did you enter the town?" asked the general. 
Marritta hesitated ere she replied, " This evening." 

* Who permitted you to enter the town?" asked Gortschakoff 
'* One of your men." 9 

u His name?" 

"I do not know it, because I was not inquisitive enough to ask it" 

The general clapped his handstand a man entered the room. Marritta recognized In 
. him the soldier who had opened the gate for her. 

" Is this the person whom you permitted to enter the town this evening?" asked 
Gortschakoff. 

" It is," was the reply. 

" Why did you not bring him here?" 

" I intended to do so but he escaped." 

" I was tired of waiting for him," said Marritta, " and as my news is important 
the sooner you hear it the better." ~ .— - 

" What is it ?" asked Gortschakoff. 

"An army of thirty thousand Turks will be here to-mowow, and they will free 
their count^men in the storming of this place. You alone can prevent them from 
coming." 

* How?" asked the general eagerly. 

" By destroying the bridge over which they intend to cross. Once destroyed they 
cannot get over; the current of the river is too strong for them to swim; and there aro 
no boats." 

" And you advise me to destroy the bridge." 

"No, I advise you to saw through the timbers, and when the bridge is filled with 
men it will break down and thousands of the Turks will tie destroyed. 

" A good plan," said the general, " and I will instantly send a party of men to 
execute it Go, Strats, and tell Major Vane to prepare his men for marching instantly. 
Stay, I will write down the orders and then he will not be obliged to come here," . 
and seizing a pen the general wrote rapidly for several minutes. " Ijt is done ; take it> 
Strata, and now off with you. Delay not on the way. Tell Major Vane that honor 
and promotion are in store for him if he succeeds in sawing away the timbers of the 
bridge before daylight" 

" Little did General Gortschakoff think that he was forming a trap to destroy the 
Russians feat were advancing to help him. Little did he think that in order to bo 
near him sooner they would cross that bridge. No, no, he thought not of that He 
only thought of defeating the Turkish army that was advancing to the aid of Gen 
Pacha, 
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** And n our," said the general, warmly, "how can I reward you for the inform* 
Hon you have brought me ?" 

"By giving me a pass to leaved he town any time I wish," replied Marritta. 
" Take it," Baid the general, throwing her a small piece of paper. "Is there any 
thing else I can do for you?" 

" Yes," replied Marritta. /'A young man by the name of Handermoff was taken * 
prisoner to-mght As I have a particular spite against this young man I would feel, 
rery thankful were you to make him over to me." 
" What would you do to him?" asked the general 
Marritta drew her fingers across her throat 

" You shall have him," said the general as he rang the belL The door opened and 
a servant appeared. _ * 

" Bring hither the prisoner, Charles HandermoftV' said Gortschakoff 
In a few minutes Beveral men entered leading the prisoner. 
" Charles Handermoff," said the general, " I told you to prepare for death. It now 
depends upon that man whether you are to live or die." 

Handermoff slowly turned his head, and fixed his eye on Marritta. No cry of. 
surprise escaped from him although he recognized her at once. After gazing at her 
for a moment he turued his eye upon Gortschakoff 

" General Gortschakoff can do with me as he pleases," he said. 
'* Take him then," said the general, " and see that he does not escape from you. 
Had we not better bind his arms?" 

" No, let him remain as he is," said Marrifta. "lama match for him or any three 
like him,** and taking the prisoner's arm she left the roorn^ 
In an hour they were safe within the Turkish camp. 

? Is ttie general awake?" asked Marritta, of the sentinel that was passing to and 
fro in front of his tent 

" Yes," said the sentinel * He is under great alarm about you." 
" I will calm his fears at once," said Marritta, as she entered the tent The gen- 
eral was seated at a table. As Marritta and her lover entered he raised his head. 

" What, returned 1" cried he in a tone of joy. Little did I expect to see you again, 
at least so soon. • 

" General Pacha," said Marritta, "a small party of Russians willr pass our camp 
within an hour.' K 

" They shall be cut off," said Pacha. ^ 

"General," said Handermoff, "an army of eighteen thousand men will leave Kavad 
to-morrow to aid the inhabitants of Citale." ~ 

" This is indeed important," said Pacha springing from his seat ; "but how and 
where did you learn this?" 

" General Gortschakoff himself informed me," replied Handermoff 
" Perhaps the information may be false," said Pacha. 
" No, it is not, of that I am* certain." % 

"Then, by heavens! we will attack the tovtmthis night/' said Pacha, springing 
from his chair. " Go I sound the alarm dram and tell my men to prepare instantly" 
for the attack. Let the guns be loaded and place them on the left side of the to wee-* 
Let three of the divisions remain behind and advance to the aid of the others whet* 
needed. Set fire to the tents and camp boxes. We will give the Russians a fai^ 
chance and show their Emperor that the Turks can defeat his armies even with th^ 
advantage on his side. Sound, sound the war cry of the Orlems 1 We fight for oirf 
* Saltan, for God and for our country. Away ! and prepare the men for the attack." 
In fiye minutes the whole camp was in commotion. The tents were fired, and by, 
their light the men prepared themselves for the attack. In obedience to the orders 
of Pacha the cannons were loaded and placed on the leftside of the city. Men wer® \ 
stationed beside them with lighted matches and ordered not to fire until the signal 
was given. Alarmed by the confusion that prevailed in the Turkish camp the §u»» 
sians arose and stationed themselves on all sides of the town. The Russian flag was 
hoisted over he general's house, and several rockets were sent up to warn the Turks 
that they were prepared to receive them. The Russians knew that if they were 
defeated no mercy would be shown them, and for that reason they prepare to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. As General Gortschakoff passed the differejitlines, 
he was greeted with loud cheers. In order to keep up their spirits he aaHbted 
them with the facts that that the bridge had been sawn through, and thall(ppifiny 
from* Kavaul was advancing, to aid them. 
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*I have," said he, in reply to an observation from one of his officers, "I hart 
filled several of the houses wi& barrels of powder and applied slow matches to them, "~ 
'so that if the Turks should make a breach and enter the town they wiU find a warmer 
reception than they expect to meet I have also barricaded several houses, and should 
we be driven from the wall we can defend ourselves for several days. I have also 
placed barrels of provisions in them ; and in fact I have done everything that is ne- 
cessary for the J*euefit of ourselves." 

* There is one thing you have forgotten," said the officer. 

"And what is that?" asked the general, hurriedly. 

•'The stream, you know, it runs near the Turkish camp and passes. through our 
town. It is the stream that supplies us with water, and were the Turks to cut it off 
*we would die of thirst.'^ 

" My God ! ves," cried Gortschakoff Give the men who are not employed at the 
▼all orders to fill all the empty barrels and everything that will hold it." 

The officer sprang from his side, and calling several meu to him he ordered them 
to accompany him to the stream. It was not long ere the cry was raised that the 
stream had ceased flowing. • , 

" We managed to fill about a dozen barrels, and that is all we have to supply at 
least thirty thousand men, without counting the women and children/' said the 
officer.. 

" Then let them go without it," saj£ Gortschakofi? " Place a guard around the 
barrels, and give tliein orders to cut down every one " 

His speech was interrupted by a loud report and a sudden jarring of the earth. ^ "" 

* They fired too low that time," said the officer. " Next time no doubt they will 
aim higher, and then if they make a breach in the wall we shall have some warm 
work." 

" We must keep them from entering the town as long as possible," said Gortscha- 
' kott "It will be best for us to place a cannon near the point at which they are 
firing, and when they make a rush through the breach, fire. Load the cannou with 
fiailg -*nd stones." 

"There goes another report," said the officer. "Look out, general, there comes 
a ball," and the officer sprang into t^a air. Th*e ball rolled swiftly beneath him 
and disappeared in a bank of earth. . 

* A narrow escape," said he, laughing. J- 
"Very," said the general, also smiliug; "but there comes another," and the gen- 
eral sprang to one side. " Look, they have made a breach, follow me," and drawing 
his sword the general rushed forward. 

It was true. The„Turks had made a breach and were now pouring through it 
in vast numbers. General Gortschakoff motioned to his men to get out of the way, 
and hardly had they done so when the cannou was fired. Most of the Turks who had 
forced their way through the breach were either killed or wounded. Some few, how- 
ever, were unharmed. These, maddened to fury by the groans of their comrades, 
sprang upon the Russians and cut tBem down with their sabres. So desperate was 
wieir onset tjiat the Russians were driven back several rods,, and it was only^at the 
voice of their* geheral reminding them that no quarter would be shown them if they 
▼ere defeated, that they returned. * Although the number of the Turks wast hut 
i small, they fought with a bravery unparalleled. But their numbers were too smalW 
to insure them the victory. None of them turned to fleet They died fighting bravely, 
and even when in the agonies of death they tried to use their sabres and bring down < 
an enemy with them. At length, however, the last fell and the-llussians gave utter- 
JQpe to a faint cry of victory, that sounded more like a funeral dirge over the dying 
todit»8 of their companions. 

Prom a slight eminence a mile distant from the town, General Pacha saw the de- 
feat of the party that he had sent to force the breach. In spito of all his efforts to 
Prevent it, a body of nearly one hundred meu rushed. to tl^e aid of their comrades. 
As it may be expected, these were driveu back to the outside of the wall. Again 
•hey rushed forward, and again they were driven back; the number of them docreas- 
ln g with every attempt With sorrow and mortification the general saw the few that 
▼ere left again enter the breach and fall fighting gallautly to the last 

"This slaughter must be stopped," said the general, as he gazed around him. 
j|$*g$iig the officers there, will dare to lead a body fa the breach V he asked 
ill on several officers. 
" cried Handermoff, stepping forward. 

9 * * 
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* Go then," said the general. u Take the first division with yon ; «*nd look yoi^ 
Charles, much as I love you, I would rather see you meet a Boldier's fate than tur^. 
your back to the enemy." 

" If I fall, look for me among the foremost," said Handermoff, waving his sword. 
* Forward, men I for God, our country, and our Sultan I" and followed by at least 
two thousand men he rushed forward. 

With a heart mingling with fear and hope the general saw the men disappear 
into the breach. In a few minutes they reappeared, for they had been driven Wk. 
In vain did the general look for Handermoff. He saw him not The Russians pur- 
Sued the retreating party even to the outside of^the breach. It was at this moment 
that a solitary figure, mounted on horseback, and carrying a small silken banner,. 
sprang out from behind the general, and dashed rapidly along in the direction of the 
breach. With a loud cry 01 " forward" and." I carry the Sultan's crescent/* the; 
figure darted through the breach and disappeared. In an instant the Turks turned 
on their pursuers, and with headlong fury drove them back to the breach. Here the^ 
Russians strove to maintain their ground, but with the fury of a mountain torrent: 
the Turks drove them through the breach. Here the contest was short_but bloody.*. 
At length, unable to withstand 'their ground, the Russians retreated to~ the house*; 
, which the general had prepared for them, and with a loud shout of exultation thft 
Turks announced that the breach had been carried. 

"Forward," cried the general, waving his^word. Unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, many of the Turks broke from the ranks and rushed to the breach. These 
were speedily followed by all the others. The general smiled as he saw their impai 
tie nee, and made no attempt to restrain them. When he arrived at the breach hid 
first inquiry was for HandermofE To his surprise he learned that the Russians had 
taken him prisoner, and that he was in the house over which the Russian flag was > 
waving. Several of the Turks had attempted to force open the door, and they had?> 

I)aid for it with their lives. His next inquiry was for Marritta. To his surprise he 
earned that the person who had led on the Turks to the attack was no other than 
Marritta, and that she was safe, having only received a slight wound in the arm. la 
the presence of all his officers and soldiers he thanked her for her bravery, and vowed 
that, come what would, he would rescue her lover, and that too within the hour. 
He then sen$*a white flag to the house with orders to summon those inside to sur- 
render. The'bearer of the flag was shot dead. This act roused the general to mad- 
ness, and he ordered his men to attack the house. It was in vain, however, that the 
Turks attempted to force open the door. The Russians- fired through the loop-holes 
which they had made, and killed many. The general ordered Jiis men to bring one 
of the camion and place it before the house. This was soofftiWtomplished. The 
cannon was then loaded and fired. A hole was made large eabwfh for a. man to 
crawl through. Again the cannon was loaded and again fired. This time the door 
was completely torn from its hinges; and ere the smoke had cleared away many of 
the Turks were in tne house. Bravely they fought their way to the second noor, 
but here they were, forced to stop. In vain did they try to cut their way to the 
third floor — it was impossible. Rendered furious by their desperate resistance, the 
Turks set fire to the house. In five minutes a huge volume of smoke enveloped the 
house. Under cover of this the Turks rushed up the stairs ; and the Russians seeing 
that it was in vain to contend further, threw down their arms and surrendered.. 

" Where is the prisoner whom you took at the breach ?" asked the general, of 
* one of the Russians. 

" In that room," was the reply. 

The Turks entered the room, and saw a man bound hand and foot lying on the 
floor. It was Handermoff. Speedily his bonds were cut and once more he was a 
free man. The fire had now made such headway that the Turks were forced to 
leave the house, and hardly had they walked a dozen yards when it caved in. Th e 
. house next to it caught fire ; and it was at this moment that one of the Russians 
informed the general that the house was filled with powder. This startling intelli- ^ 
gence caused all to retire many rods from the house. Not many minutes passed 
before a fearful explosion was heard and the ground rocked to and fro like the waves 
of the ocean. A tnick cloud of smoke covered the house, and when it cleared away 
nothing was to be seen but smoking ruins. 

After a desperate struggle of three hours the remaining houses were talam. Oen m 
*cml Pacha then drew his men together and pxemxed to &v*& \3&fc Rw^iaus, who wer» 
approaching from Ka vaul, a 'warm reception. A. taotaXAa \how&»\i -<«$& \s&s* ~"~* 
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the bridge, find the Turks awaited their approach in anxious silence. It was not 
long ere the " look-outs" descried a large body of men rapidly approaching. la 
obedience to the orders of Pacha, the Turks concealed themselves in a thick wood 
near the bridge. About one half of the Russians had got over the bridge when it 
fell in. Hundreds were drowned, and those that were on the other side turned add 
fled. The Turks did not pursue them. Early the next morning they, set out om 
their march to KavauL 

Two months have passed away since the storming of Citale. 

It was a bright afternoon in March that a large body of men entered the city of 
Constantinople. In their midst were two persons. Charles Handermoff and Mar- 
ritta. As they passed through the gate into the city the people who were awaiting 
their approach gave three loud cheers. In her right band, Marritta held the banner 
which two months before she had planted in the breach at Citale. 

They passed through several streets, the crowd increasing at every step, until they 
reached the Sultan's palace. -Here, in front of the palace, were drawn up in a line 
all of the soldiers that were in Constantinople. As Handermoff and Marritta passed 
them they raised their hands .to their caps, and gave three loud cheers for the heroine 
of Citale. Hardly had it ceased, when the window was thrown open and the Sultan 
came forth on the balcony. In one hand he held a small silken banner, in the other 
a roll of parchment m 

" Charles Handermoff," said the Sultan, in a loud clear tone, " by virtue of onr 
office, we hereby appoint you Pashaw of Egypt Here are the rolls and seals of your 
office. Marritta, take this banner. It was made by my favorite wife. Take it, and 
when you* again go forth to battle remember the giver. So long as we have such 
brave souls to defend us we need not fear the world. Take the banner, Marritta, 
and when next we meet, let it be said that the empire of Russia is no more." ^ 

" Sultan of Turkey," said Handermoff, " I cannot accept your gift Let it lie 
given to one more worthy than I. My country needs my aid, and so long as I have 
power to raise an arm, so long will I fight for her. Nicholas of Russia has sworn 
to keep up the war until his demands are satisfied, or until death takes him from 
hence. I too, have sworn an oath — an oath that is registered in heaven. So long 
as Nicholas of Russia sends his arfflftes to attack us, so long have I sworn to fight 
against him. Brought up in the Mostar Balkan mountains, jGod has seen fit to give 
me the gift of inspiration. Already have I warned Nicholas that he will, if he keep* 
up the war, perish in a strange land. He despised my warning. Ere many montnc 
have passed ne will regret that he took not the Prophet's advice. Sultan of Turkey, 
hear the words of inspiration. Our nation, now on the decline, will grow up to be m 
great and v gloriqajiNuie. Ere a century has passed people will point to us and say-— 
'This is Turke^^ft of the greatest nations on the earth.' Our country will gjh» 
birth to painters, poets, heroes, authors. But ah ! in tho future I see something 
that almost makes me curlse my gift of inspiration. Our religion will fade away. 
The crescent will be taken down and the cross raised in its stead. The Koran wiH 
be thrown into the flames, and the religion of Mahomet — where will it be ? Gone, 
forever gone from the face of the earth," and Handermoff covered his face with hie 
hands. At length he raised his head and again spoke : 

" Sultan of Turkey, be firm, be wise, be prudent Let your motto be — 'Justice 
to the poor as well as tho rich.' Sultan, I have done. Perhaps we shall never meet 
again. Forget not the Prophet Marritta, hast thou resolved to go with me ex, 
remain behind ? " 

" To go with you," cried the young ^irl with enthusiasm. " Wherever*yoir'go # I 
go. Together we will fight ! Together, if needs be, we will die." ** 

"Then come 1" said the Prophet, and waving his hand to the Sultan, he turned 
horse's head to the army. In five minutes they had left the city far behind 

in ; and in a week they arrived at the arnw. *~ 

Reader, think you that the prophecy will be fulfilled I We do. ' 
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•THE HEEOINE OF OLTENITZA. 



A TALE OP THE^RUSSO-TUpKISH WAR 



CHAPTER I. 

The year eighteen hundred fifty-three will ever be a memorable one in the history 
of Europe. In that year, France, England, Turkey and Russia were involved in a 
war wit" eaeh other — a war, the end of which is yet to come ; and when that end 
does come it will witness the destruction of one or more of these powers. And 
which of these powers, reader, witt be destroyed ? France? No. .England? No. 
Russia? No. Turkey? Yes. 

Mahomet in the Koran, which, by the way,-*l8jbut a mere alteration from the chris- 
tian Bible, says : ° My religion will last a thousand years, but no longer." The 
reader, by glancing at the history of Turkey during the last fifty years, will observe 
that the religion,, of which God is the head and Mahomet is the Prophet, is slowly 
fading away, and Christianity is taking its place. The customs of the Turks, too, 
are changing. The cushions on which they used tq sit cross-legged, have almost 
entirely disappeared; The turban has been replaced by the European cap. The 
Janizaries, the most formidable body of troops that Turkey ever prod need ; who 
made emperors and destroyed them ; who had existed for more than four hundred 
years ; wno had remained stationary while all Europe was advancing in civilization; 
this formidable corps was destroyed by Mahmoud II. in three days, that is, between 
the 14th and 17th of June, year 1826. 

It was a warm day in November that the Sultan of Turkey was pacing to and fro 
hi his palace at Constantinople. At a little distance from him, and standing with 
their arms folded over their breasts, and their eyes cast on the ground, were several 
black mutes, whose hideous black features afforded a strange contrast to the pale, 
delicate-features of the Sultan. The latter was attired in a black silk* coat lined with 
threads^fj&d, and trowsers of the same material. In the center of his breast was 
a cregtJB Jgovered with jewels. The sabre which hung by his side contained but 
^■JtfjPwel ; this- was a diamond of the largest size. As the Sultan passed and 
(repassed fie single ray of light which beamed in from the window this diamond 
sparkled with a brilliancy that dazzled the eye. But the value of the sabre lay not 
in the pearl. The Koh-i-noor diamond now worn by the Queen of Great Britain, 
_ were it offered in exchange for the blade of that sabre, would not be accepted. And 
m yet, when looking at the blade, we see but little to admire. Examine it closely and 
you will see small, thin lines of gold. A single stroke of this sword? when wielded 
py a strong arm, will cut a bar of iron in two, and that, too, without injuring the 
edge, which is as sharp as a razor. Need we say that the blade of this sabre is of 
Daajaseeiie steel? 
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The Sultan, as we have said before, was pacing to and fro across the room. Sey 
eral times when his back was turned, the stares raised their heads and looked in- 
, quiringly at each other. What was the cause of their master's impatience ? Had a 
tome one of his officers displeased him, and was he now thinking 1 of some fearful pan* ' 
ishment ? They shook their heads at each other ; and each one looked at his ci meter 
to see that it was ready to execute his master's will. After pacing to and fro for 
several moments, the Sultan raised his head. 
- " Mahoud," said he, to one of the mutes, "has Omer Pasha returned ? " 

The mute made a low salaam as he shook his head in the negative. 

Again the Sultan resumed his walk, and again # he paused. Fixing his eye on the 
floor, he remained for a few minutes in deep thought Nothing was heard but the 
heayy breathing of the mutes. Suddenly the door opened, and a tall, handsome man 
apparently about fifty years of age, entered the room. He was dressed in the cos- 
tume of an English general. « Without a word he advanced to the Sultan, and folding 
his arms he stood motionless as a statue. 

'.' Ha 1 Qmer Pasha," said the Sultan, as he extended his hand, whirl* the other 
shook warmly, and then raised it to his lips. "We have been eagerly watching |pr 
your arrival, for Allah knows that we have had enough to torment us since you was 
nere last 

* My lord," said the other, in a deep musical voice, "in expectation of war between 
this country and Russia, I have been engaged in repairing our fortifications ; increas- 
ing the number of men therein ; increasing the taxes ; exacting contributions and a 
certain number of men from the mountaineers of theMostar Balkan range, and which 
they very willingly gave ; and lastly, though not the least, I have had several maps 
of the country prepared, and which I now offer for your inspection." And saying 
tins, he drew a roll of paper from his bosom and handed them to the Sultan. 

At this moment a female entered. Her features were concealed by a thick veil. 
She was attired in the costume of a Circassian slave. On her head 6he wore a small 
crown covered with jewels. In a girdle at her breast was a small dagger. Her form 
was beautifully rounded, and her movements graceful On seeing Omer Pasha die 
stated back. 
0, "Come in, Torinda," said the Sultan. "Omer, this is my favorite wife. Torinda, 

take the veil from your face. You know I have done away with the absurd custom 
of my ancestors." 

The young girl, for she was hardly sixteen, suffered the veil to fall to the floor, 
and her features were discloseo!. They were of surpassing beauty. So surprised was 
the general at her dazzling beauty that he started back, and an exclamation of won- 
der burst from his lips. The Sultan heard it with pleasure. - 

" Is she not beautiful ? " he said, gazing on her with admiration. " I have many 
flowers in my harem, but Torinda surpasses them all, not only in beauty but in 
accomplishments'. She can speak several languages — among them the*English and 
Brench. Ought I not to thank Allah for giving me so beauteous a bride ?" 

Pasha made no reply —he could not speak -* he stood like one in a trance. 

"Torinda," said the Sultan, again smiling, "have you nothing to say to our 
general?" 

" Yes," said Torinda, as her eyes wandered over the noble person of Pasha. ** I 
have worked a banner with my own hands. Will Omer accept it from the Sultan'a * 
fevorite?" 

" Yes," said the general, suddenly recovering his speech, and speaking with an 
enthusiasm he could not control, "yes, I will accept of it The old saying of the 
Prophet, that whenvever a banner, made by the favorite wife ofthe Sultan, is carried in 
front of an army, that army will be victorious, shall he verified in this case ; for 
what Turk is there that would turn his back on Torinda's banner ? " 

"Mahoud," said the Sultan — the mute sprang forward — "bring hither the 
banner." 

The slave bowed and left the room. * 

*' Is thy slave permitted to speak ? "asked Torinda, with a smile, as though know- 
ing that it was useless to ask tho question. 

" Speak," said the Sultan. "Thou art not my slave. Thou art my wife." 

"Omer," said Torinda, "the Sultan has informed me that you are to command big 
armies in the war against the Russians. Will you write to me often and let me 
know how the war progresses : and also, whether, the Turks fight as bravely as tkejv 
did in the days of Saladin the Groat?" ' 
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" I -will,'-' said Pasha ; " but fear not that the courage of the Turks has deserted 
them. No, no ; although they have had years of peace the shadow of what they 
once were still hovers over them." 

" Oh ! " said Torinda, with a burst of enthusiasm, "would that I were a man, that 
J might lead on the armies of the Sultan against the invaders of our country." 

The Sultan smiled. ''Torinda," said' he, "we have enough of brave hearts to do* 
fend us. Retire to the .harem. I will join you there shortly. Allah knows that 
when the women talk of enlisting in the army that the men cannot fail" * 

" One kiss, fay lord," said Torinda ; and as the Sultan gave it she turned to Pasha. 
'' Remember your promise," she said, and then left the room. 

" By heavens ! " said Pasha, as the door closed behind her, " but she it worthy of 
being your favorite wife. Many a man would sell his soul to the evil one for on* 
glance of those bright eyes." 

The door opened and Mahoud appeared. In his hand he bore a small silken ban* 
ner with a crescent and the name of Orner Pasha worked in it Around the edges 
jppre the words — " There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet." 

"Hand me the banner, Mahoud," said Pasha, as the mute was about to lay it at 
his feet* Taking it in his hand, he said, as he raised it high above his head, " When 
next you see this, my lord, it will have been dyed in the blood of our enemies." 

At this moment a loud shout caused them both to walk to. the window. On look- 
ing out they saw that the street was crowded with men, and that they bore arms in 
their hands. For a moment the Sultan trembled with fear, for he thought that an 
insurrection had taken place, and that the people were about to storm the palace. 

"Look I " cried Pasha, as a smile of joy came over his features,- " look, ray lord, 
these men have pome from their distant hills to offer you their aid in hurling back 
the invaders of our country. They are brave, and from their youth have been trained 
to arms. Were you to exact anything from them they would turn upon you and 
the consequences would be fearful. Sut without asking, they have left their homes, 
their wives and children, to join our forces. My lord, these men will do more than 
a dozen legions of our regular troops. Need I tell you that they are Circassians ? " 

" No," said the Sultan, " I recognized them at once. Who could mistake their 
dress, their arms, and the daring that is stamped upon their features for any other 
than that daring race ? We are proud to think that they are under our sway. 
Well may Nicholas of Russia tremble when he knows that they are to fight against 
him. But invite their chiefs to enter our palace, for we would converse with them." 
. The general left the room, but in a few minutes lie returned followed by several 
men. Their half savage, half picturesque dress — their tall and brawny figures-^ 
the huge rifles they bore in their hands-— the terrible battle-axes that hung in their 
belts — all these snowed that they were fit spirits to command the wild and almost 
uncontrollable men who acknowledged them for their leaders. 

"The Sultan, AlxUul-Mejid," said Pasha* "These, youfirMajesty, are the chiefs 
of the Circassians." 

While the general was, speaking, the chiefs gazed around the room in wonder ; they 
had never seen so much magnificence before. When the general pronounced the 
name of their tribe they turned and fixed their gaze on the Sultan. 

" So this is our ruler," said one of the chiefs, in a hoarse voice. " Why there is 
not a man in our tribe but what has more strength than he seems to have." 

" Is there nothing that you can do to give them some idea of your strength ? " said 
Pasha, in a low voice. 

" Yes," said the Sultan. "Mesrour" — and he clapped his hands. The door flew 
open and the slave entered. * 

" Bring me a bar of iron," said the Sultan, in a low tone. JJhe slave bowed and 
left the room. Not five minutes elapsed ere he returned bearing in his hand a small 
bar of iron weighing, probably, six pounds. 

" Lay it on the floor," said the Sultan. When this was done, he turned to the 
chiefs, who were watching him with surprise. " Who among you," he said, *' can 
break that bar with his axe ? " 

"J," exclaimed the chiej, who had spoken ; and handing his gun to one of the 

others, he drew his battle-axe. Raising the weapon high above his head he brought 

itHow p to the floor with such force that the palace shook violently. Still, however, 

jHHkr remained uncut. 

4|^bok," said the Sultan, and drawing his sword, he waved it several times around 
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his head, and then bringing it with terrible force across the iron bar he cut it in two. 
As he did so, the chiefs uttered exclamations of astonishment. 

" What think you of that ? " asked the Sultan, as he wiped the sweat from his 
brow. 

'* The arm of our ruler is of steel," said the chief, " My battle-axe must be sharp- 
ened agaiu — your sword needs a new blade." 

" No," said the Sultan, as be held up the edge ; " It is uninjured. Examine it for 
yourselves," and he gave it to the chief 

" Worthy art thou to rule us," said the chief. " Comrades, let us do that which 
we have never done before. Let us take the oath of allegiance to our sovereign," 
and he fell upon his knees. «*The others imitated his example. On seeing this, the 
Pasha could hardly restrain himself from uttering a cry of joy. 

The Sultan gave them the oath, and when they had repeated it after him, they 
arose. Mesrour was again summoned and ordered to bring fifty purses of gold from 
the treasury. When be returned, the Sultan divided die bags among the chiefs. 

" Call to-morrow," said the Sultan, as the chiefs turned to depart. " I will £■* 
that suitable horses are provided for you. Have you tents to sleep in ? " 

"Tents! " said one, smiling, and pointing to the window, he replied — "See you 
the blue sky above us ? See you the grass that grows in ydur garden ? The one is 
our tent; the other our bed. When we go forth to battle against our enemies, we 
take nothing with us but our food and our arms. To you the ground may be damp, 
the night ah* cold ; but to us who are used to it, it is nothing." 

" Qlad am I that these men have joined us," said Pasha ; " but more glad am* I to 
think that they have taken the oath of allegiance to you. Rude and untamed as 
these warriors are, they never break their word to friend or foe. They have never 
been defeated, nor never will be so long as they remain in their wild state." 

" But how came they to join us at all ? " asked the Sultan. 

"Aye, that is the mystery," replied the general. "Some one must have induced 
them to come here, but who that some one was I know not." 

" I will ask them to-morrow," said the Sultan ; and then clapping his hands, he 
said, as Mesrour entered the room, " I shall visit my harem now. Tell Torinda that 
I await her pleasure, Mesrour." 

Mesrour left the room, and after a short consultation with the general, the Sultan 
left also. As he disappeared through the door, the Pasha threw himself into a chair 
and drew a small map from his pocket and attentively examined it 

" Should the Russians cross the Danube st this point," he said, " I will conceal the 
mountaineers behind the trees, and let the remainder show themselves. The Rus- 
sians will think that our army is small and that it will be an easy matter to defeat 
ns. No doubt they will advance without order. I will then order my men to 
advance towards them, and while we are attacking them in the front the mountain- 
eers will spring out frifc$4£ behind the trees and attack them. The Russians Will be 
frightened at the great odds against them and they will either throw down their 
arms and submit, or else retreat across the Danube. In either case the slaughter will 
be immense. Every Russian destroyed is an enemy less, and I must turn a deaf ear 
to their cries for mercy. God help them if they fall alive into my hands." 
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CHAPTER II. ♦ 

Fields, which surround 7011 rustic cot, 

While yet I linger here, 

Adieu 1 you are not now forgot, 

To retrospection dear. 

Streamlet ! along whose rippling surge, ^ 

My youthful limbs were wont to urge ^* 

At noonday heat their pliant course; 

Plunging with ardor from the shore, 

Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, x 

Deprived of active force. 

Tb»Harhc — The Sultan and his Favorite — The History; and thjb Oath 
of Vengeance. 

The favorite's room in the palace was magnificently furnished. The rarest flow- ^ 
era of the universe were scattered on all sides. Statues from the hest sculptors of "* 
Italy — paintings rare and valuable were there. Books. bound in splendid covers 
were lying upon the table. On all sides of the room were magnificent mirrors which 
made the room appear larger than it really was. The floor was covered with a very 
beautiful and thick carpet The furniture Was of the most gorgeous description. 
From the ceiling in the center of the room there hung a large chandelier shaped like 
a tree ; in the branches were placed many wax candles of different colors. Harps, 
guitars, music books, etc., were lying about the room. No room in the palace was so 
magnificently furnished as this, and well did it deserve the name of the " favorite's 
room." 

It was the hour of noon. Standing near one of the magnificent mirrors, and 
busily engaged in combing her hair, was Torinda, At a little distance from her were . 
two female slaves, both very beautiful ; but the beauty of Torinda far outshone Jheirs. 
They seemed like two planets by the side of the sun. 

" Khatoun," said Torinda, as she placed the small jeweled crown on her head, 
*jnform mv ] or( i tha.t I am prepared to receive him." 

The girl left the room. In a few minuted she returned followed by the Sultan. 

" Come,' Torinda," said the Sultan, as he seated himself on the sofa, "come and 
take your place beside me. Well do I love to retire from the throne and seat myself 
in this old, accustomed place. When you are near me, I forget the cares of the 
country, and think only of love. Leave the room, slaves, I would talk to your mis- 
tress alone." 

* And of what shall we talk ? " asked Torinda. " Shall it be of war ?" and her 
$yes flashed with an unusual brilliancy ; •« or shall it be of love ? " and as she gave 
Utterance to the word her voice became softer, and her eyes beamed with a strange 
melting light ) 

"Let it be of love," said the Sultan, drawing his hand across his brow. "War I 
the name has rung in my ears for many months. Let us speak of anything but 
that" 

" Shall I sing of the daring deeds of Solomon the great ? " asked Torinda, laying 
her hand upon the guitar. 

* Peace, peace," 'said the Sultan, with a smile. " Fain would I know something 
of your past history, Torinda; From the few hints that you 'have dropped out 

' respecting your early life, you have awakened my curiosity." 

" Listen, my lord," said Torinda, and she thus "began : 

" My history is a strange and eventful one. Born in the Caucasian Mountains, 
of rich and powerful parents, the fame of my -beauty spread thgtoghout your domin- 
ions, and many attempts were made to take me from my ^B§Pb» .-Owing to my 
father's vigilance, these attempts were defeated. His ii^udw|r oVtff* the chiefs of 
the country was very great He was chosen arbiter «B& &6V disputes ; and in 
letujm for this the chiefs assisted him to ' put out of tnfjSay' all that dared to call 
themselves his enemies. 

* Iff y education was well attended to, for my father knew that 'knowledge is 
power.' He was a very learned man, and could speak several languages with ease. 
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The works of the most renowned authors were as well known to him as to tho 
authors themselves. His memory was very retentive. He never forgot a friend nor 
forgave an enemy. I being his only child, was of course looked upon as his suq- 
wssor ; and as his people were almost always at war, I was brought up to the use 
of arms. In my sixth year I couMfcbrinj? down the eagle fro%i t£e crag — the wolf 
from his den. JSone could outstrip me in speed — and in the use of the sword none 
could equal me. Worthy was I to bear the name of Albia. 

"My mother was not only as beautiful as her daughter, but as well informed. 
She too was expert in the use of arms ; and her influence over the people was nearly 
as ?reat as my father's. Once, as he lay wounded in the castle a band of armed 
men made a descent upon it and took us prisoners. My mother was absent at the 
time. When she returned to the castle and heard that her lord and only child had 
been carried off by the enemy, she gave the call to arms, and sent the firebrand oT 
war among the friendly chiete. The chiefs aroused themselves at her call, and soon 
my native hills resounded with the cry of war. From afar the enemy beheld the 
preparations to attack jthera, and their limbs shook with terror. Like the mighty 
whirlwind my mother fell upon them, and like the falling of the leaves in autumn 
the enemy felL Then resounded the cry of victory — then came the firing of the 
tents. We returned to the castle, and my mother smiled when she saw us in safety* 
My father smiled when he thought that it was her arm that had rescued him from 
captivity, and saved* his only child from being a slave. Years passed on and I 
leached my twelfth year. 

" One day," and here Torinda's voice grew sad and sorrowful, "a chief of some dis- 
tinction arrived at the castle. He brought with him his warriors, and they were 
many. He saw me and his heart became enamored of me. He swore that I should 
be his. We suspected no treachery. Late at night the castle was fired, and ere my 
parents could defend themselves they were slain. The chief entered my chamber 
sod tore me from my bed. I saw his purpose, and drawing a dagger from beneath, 
my pillow, I raised my arm for the purpose of self-destruction. The chief grasped 
my arm and wrested the dagger from ma He then bore me to the outside of tbe 
castle, which had just been fired, and ordered me to mount the horse which one of 
fcismenhe)d. Knowing that it was in vain to resist, I obeyed. Many were the 
Bales we traveled that night At length we reached the river. Here we paused for 
the purpose of resting owselves. While here my heart beat with hope — every 
foment I expected the arrival of my parents with a party — for "I little suspected 
that they were no mora Time passed on, and they came not Oh 1 how I wept 
{hat night AJlah knows that that night was the most bitter I ever passed. Day- 
light came and again we set off. Many, many, hours we traveled — the burning sun 
shone down upon us, my throat was parched with thirst, my tongue clove to the roof 
Of my mouth, and I was so fatigued that I could scarcely keep myself in the saddle. 
Yet I. heeded not these, my whole thoughts were engrossed with my parents. 
Where were they ? Had they failed to discover the road we had taken ? No. 
"hat then ? little did I imagine that they were dead — that their bodies were con- 
firming in the castle. Oh I Allah 1 look down upon me and help me to collect the 
thoughts which burn in my bosom like the simoom of the desert » . 

" Three days passed when we reached the Black ^>ea. A. ship was speedily en- 
$*ged, and soon we were sailing over the dark waters. One night the chief* entered 
the cabin and made insulting overtures to ma I replied with acorn. He grasped 
j|y arm and swore that I should be his. I resisted, and we struggled together, 
lne events of the past week had so wrought upon my mind that I had lost a por» 
"on of my strength. Still, however, I managed to tear myself from him, and rushing 
of the cabin window I threw it open and swore by Allah that if he approached me 
J- * one step I would throw myself iiito the sea. The coward knew my determina- 
«°n ; and he left the cabin. 

VjPays passed on ; weary days they were, for who eould calm, the tumult that 
jjpd like a stormy eea in the heart ? Soon we approached the shore of Turkey. 
"M were my feelings then, for I hoped soon to be separated from my persecutor. 
, "One night as I lay upon my couch, the chief entered the cabin and locked the 
$*>*• I knew his purpose and 1 sprang to the window ; it was locked. On seeing 
{St I folded my arms and gazed the chief sternly in the face. There was some* 
rjiug in my eyer-perhaps it was the cold, determined look of despair, that made 
. ^* quail beneath my glance. Knowiug, however, that I was a poor defenseless 
J -woman, without arms, with nothing to aid me, he bestowed on me a grim smile, and 
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tgain repeated Ms overtures. I made no reply, indeed I could not have done so 
I wished. The ruffian then grasped me by the arm and drew me towards the 
Despair lent me strength. I threw him from me; and seizing a large, heavy la 
that stood near, I grasped it in my .Hands and stood on the defensive. The chi ^ 
gave utterance to«an%ath ; and no doubt thiriBing that the death of my parent 
would terrify me, he briefly told me of their end. It was enough ; in a moment d<^. 
* pair and fear had vanished, and the demon of Vengeance had taken possession 'of n*-> 

teart. With a calm smile— terrible from its very calmness— I walked to thedc^, 
and leaned with my back against it I then swore by Allah that I would wreak r^ 
vengeance on him *; and that too, within the hour. The ruffian grew frightened ; b^ 
fore, he had been the aggressor and I the coward ; affairs were now changed. Ohl 
well did the ruffian know from the strange light that beamed from my eye that 
both of us would never leave that cabin alive ; that one of us — perhaps both — would 
' ere an hour passed be lying on the floor — dead. One would remain ; but, who could 
that one be ? 

" ' Leave the door,' said he, drawing a pistol from his belt and aiming it at mt 
head. I smiled as he did so, for at that moment I would have welcomed death ivj 
stead of fearing it «■ 'f 

•• ' Fire ! ' cried I, • if you will and rid the world of your greatest enemy.' 

" ' And throw away a fortune also ! ' said he, with a hitter sneer. ' No, 
Tori n da, I have been offered an enormous sum for you, and I have had two mi 
difficulty in earning it, to resign it so quietly.' 

«• * Curaed vill n 1' said I, • either you or I do not leave this cabin alive.' 

" * Leave the door,' said he, ' or by Allah I I swear that I will send a hi 
through your body I ' . * 

" ' Fire ! ' cried I, and he pulled the trigger. The bullet whistled past my h« 
and lodged in the door. It was enough. Before lie could draw another, I spr 
upon him, and throwing him to the floor I drew his knife from his belt He i 
the act and strove to rise to his foet ; but I held him down, for I had the strength 
twenty men then. In imagination I saw my parents falling beneath the bullets, the 
castle on fire, the bodies consuming in the flames. Oh ! with what ft fearful joy I 
saw hie fruitless efforts to rise ; with what ioy did I hear his cries for mercy and 
' help. I could not strike then, for it seemed to me that the spirit of my "mother 

«tood beside me and restrained my arm. Oh 1 how I gloated over his agony. God ! 
s y that hour wrr the sweetest I ever tasted for it was the hour of vengeance — the hour 
of retribution 1 The ruffian had taken' me from mt native mountains—from* the 
stream wherein I had* bathed my infant feet I he had destroyed the fondest of fathers 
—the kindest of mothers 1 and I, I who had suffered all this, hod him in my grasp- 
groveling at my feet — crying for help— for mercy — mercy I Had he shown any to 
my parents ? No 1 Aye ! I had him thus : a single blow and I could have sent 
him to the plac4 where he belonged — to Hell I But I would not let him cuV.tlien- 
No 1 I would gloat over his agony — his cries for help were music to my ear I I 
laughed at his sufferings, and at hifl ineffectual efforts to rise. Had the wepJth of 
the world — the crown of Turkey — been offered to me to leave him then, I would 
# havf refused it Had one of those bright angels, of whom we read in the Koran* 
appeared before me then and ojfered me Heaven if I would spare him, and Hell-— 
.eternal misery — if I refused^ would have accented the latter with joy. Aye 1 
' many have felt the power of woman's love, but few have felt her hate.' 

" Cut this story short, Torinda," said the Sultan, as he crossed his face with hii 
f hands. 

"I will, my lord," said Torinda, and after pausing a moment, she continued:— 
"When the villain's voice became so exhausted that he could scarcely speak, then i<\ 
was that I gave the blow ; but, my hand trembled so, that the blow was but a slight 
one, and instead of entering his heart as I had intended it should, it merelv gave him 
a slight wound. Again he rallied his exhausted strength and again he attempted to 
rise. I laughed wildly, for I felt that my senses were leaving me, and that what I 
had to do must be done quick or not at all. Again I raised the knife; again canoo 
the faint cry for mercy ; again the blow fell ; but, this time it entered his heart I 
flaw the glared eyeballs rolling in their sockets. I saw the half spring into the ai*V 
and then the hand clutching at vacancy. I saw him fall back into the arms of death ; 
and then with a loud cry of gratified vengeance, 1 fell back insensible. 

" When I awoke I found myself in darkness. That I was still on board the vatfljf 
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« 
vas evident from the rolling of the waves. I stretched oat my hand and touched 
the cold face of the corpse. Any one else, perhaps would have shuddered at the 
contact ; I only smiled. As I rose to my feet, a huge wave struck the vessel, and I 
fell on the corpse ; my cljeek againgt his cl eek, my lips touching his. Again I 
smiled and rose. This time I succeeded, and I stepped lightly towards the uoor of 
the cabin. I reached it and turned the handle: I could not open it Then the + 

thought struck W that the key to the door was iu the Chiefs pocket I stepped 
lightfy over the floor, and kneeling down beside the corpse, I felt in the pocket until 
I had found the key. In a few minutes the door was opeu, and I ascended to the 
leek. Then Lhe thought struck me that on Jparning the chief's death, the men 
would either murder me or give mo up to a iuore horrid fate. I descended to the 
cabin, and drawing out the pistols from the belt of the corpse I again ascended to 
the deck. The night was dark and stormy ; no stars shone in the dark, lowering sky. 
Nothing could be seen but darkness — utter darkness. I heard the rolling of the 
huge waves as they broke about the sides of the* vessel. I approached the bow of 
thejressel and louked over. My eyes soon became accustomed to the darkness; and, 
80on I could see the white waves first dashing furiously together as though warring 
with each other, and then sinking far down, farther than my eyes could reach. 
Sometimes too, the vessel would be carried far up towards the sky ; and then sud- 
denly darting downwards as though about to be swallowed up by the angry waters. 
1 grew wild with the excitement, and laughed at the furious efforts of the waves to 
Biuk us. Had anyone passed at that .moment, he would have taken me 'for the 
genius of the storm, and that, I could make it cease at my pleasure. But no one 
passed ; the_ sailors were too much occupied with taking care of the vessel, to see or 
need me; and my wild cries weie drowned in the roaring of the wind and the dash- 
ing of the-waves. Oh ! it was a fearful night and well suited to the strong passions 
that raged iu my breast 

"Daylight at length appeared, and I descended to the cabin. The storm had in- 
creased in fury and the vessel was far out of sight of land. The first thing that met 
H*y view was the corpse ; the eyes .were wide open and staring at me with a fearful ^ 

expression. I threw my 43 If into a chair, and drawing out the pistols, I removed * * 

the chafes, and takingdown the powder horn and bullet flask, 1 reloaded them, 
hardly had 1 done this when I heard the*teps of several men descending the stairs. 
Hastily concealing the pistols, I awaited their approach with calmness anu^even with 
impatience. No thought of ffcmger flashed over my mind, for I feared not death, 
and had I not the means of defending myself? The door opened and the captain 
°f the vessel attended by three or four of his crew, entered the cabin. They did 
n °t see the corpse for it had rolled in one corner of the room. 

."'Where is your master ? ' asked the captain. 

"'M^ master ! ' I cried. * Talk you of a master to a Circassian ? ' 

"'The chk*f, then. Where is he ? ' . # 

"'There! ' f replied pointing to the corpse. 
. "'Well,' said the captain, without evincing any great surprise. ' I told yon how 
rtvould be after all. Glad am 1 that she has saved us the trouble of putting lum 
out of the wav. Throw the body to the sharks, men; and then clean up the stains 
u P°n the floor* »Tis a pitv that she didn't do the deed on deck 1 

"'The deed is done and can't be helped,' said one of the sailors; and then taking 
hold of the body he, with the aul of another, hove it to the deck and flung it into 
the sea. The captain and the other sailors were about to ascend to the deck wheul 
Spoke: 

'"What do you intend, to do with me ?* I feked. 
" ' What did the others intend to do with you V asked the captain. 
Sell me as a slave,' I replied, my lips writhing with scorn. 
'And that is what \r« intend to do with you,' said the captain. 
'Hark ve!' said 1, 'alon* and unarmed I attacked the chief. This act shows 
J" 01 ', if you'kiew it not before, that 1 am brave— that I fear nothing. Suppose I 
*ere fc> Ril y th; t I will not bn sold as £ slave : what would you do then ?' 

"* We f«ni!d use force,* replied the captain : 'and if you resisted we would throw 
)'©o tq 4he sfc-kh.' * 

Jl'And lose the fen tune which the chief strove so much for/ said I. But I will 
fct 011 one condition,' 
^nd 
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'" That you sell me to the Sultan.* 

n * And who else, think you, would pay the price we ask ?* said the captain. T 
am glad to Bee that we are on so good terms already.' 

"« I am glad to hear it for your own sake/ said the captain : 'but I can't stand 
here talking all day. I must attend to the vessel/ and saying this he left me. 

"At noon I was awakened from a short sleep by hearing strange noises on deck 
There was a heav/ tramping, followed by a loud yell, and the reports of several 
pistols. Then there # came a loud shout of ' Go to your duty and I will see that the 
money is divided equally between you.' Hardly was this spoken when the clashing 
of cutlasses was heard : a pistol shot, and a heavy fall on the deck. Then the con- 
fusion ceased. I resolvea to ascend to the deck and ascertain what happened. 
Seeing ray pistols were ready for use I ascended the stairs, On reaching trie deck 
the first thing that attracted my attention was the body of a man, his face dreadfully 
cut and his hair matted with blood. So surprised was I at this strange spectacle 
that I started back. At this moment the captain approached me. One of his arras 
was in a sling ; in the other he held a cutlass, the blade of which was covered with 
blood. 

"'What has happened ?' I asked. 

" ' Why some of the crew have been quarreling about the money which weexped 
to receive for you, and they have carried the quarrel so far as to slay each other. The 
fools 1 they ought^o hav*e known better.' 

" Good heavens ? was my whole life to be passed in scenes of blood ? Such was 
my first thought; it soon passed away, and the same savgae joy that had filled my miud 
the night before. The storm, as I said before, had increased in fury. Again I took 
my station- on the bow of the schooner and again I shouted in wild glee. Suddenly 
the mist cleared away for a moment and I saw that the force o/ the wind and waves was 
driving the vessel on shore. Still, by informing the captain of the fact he could save his 
fillip. But I would not, and when the mist cleared away the second time I saw that 
wo were within fifty feet of land. It was at that moment that the crew perceived 
the danger; they uttered a loud cry of agony, and hardly had it died away when tfie 
vessel struck : the waves dashed over her and 'several of the crew were carried oft 
Again she struck, another wail of agony flew upon tiie breeze to Heaven, to tell God 
that in a moment twenty souls would aj^>ear before him* The wail had not died 
away wh#n I saw a tremendous wave approaching the vessel. The loud crj was 
cut short as the wave broke over us and in an instant The vessel was lying at the bot- 
tom of the sea ; the crew were drowned, and I — I was on the top of a large wave 
which was rapidly bearing me towards the shore. As it n eared the shore it increased 
in strength and in a moment I was thrown far up the sandy beach. 

" My first thought was to fall upon my knees and give thanks to Allah : my see- 
cond, to restsue some of my cowards from a watery grave. In vain, however, ^looked 
around, I could see»nothing of them : and then I knew that I was the only on0 

saved. 

• ••• •••••• 

U After much toil I succeeded in reaching the top of a high hill. One glancq 
showed me that I was in Turkey. A few miles distant was a large city. I recojft 
nized it at once, for I had seen, while in my father's house, many pictures of tlw 



diadem of the East Yes, I knew at once that it was Constantinople, 
fatiguing walk I entered the city. I gazed about in 



•• After a fatiguing walk I entered the city. I gazed about in wonder at . 
magnificence of the houses and wondered whether Heaven was equal in magnificen< 
to this. Soon I began to grow hungry. Then the thought struck me that I ha 
not so much as a sjngle sequin about me, I once the possessor of millions was noi 

Senniless. Where was I to get my food ? Beg I What, I the daughter of Albfc 
eg ! Sooner would I plunge the dagger into my heart than stretch forth my haul 
and beg a sequin* * J 

w At length, Tkwever, my hunger became so great that I was forced to sink do* 
on a stoop : soon I fell asleep. When I awoke I saw a large crowd standing arouj 
me. Some gazed at me with admiration, others with pitv. and others with tnat If 1 
which every one, more especially a young and beautiful fcrjfflfe, can tell the mc 
of in a moment 

"Among the lookers on was*an old man with a snow white beard. His 
were very fine and his face expressed benevolence. I to& greatly struck 
appearance. But, oh I little did I know that ap^eaxaoaea ta&qj|e.*'!lb& 
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Were two slaves who watched his every motion as a tiger watches the enemy who ia 
about to carry off its young. 

" ' Girl,' said the old man, * why set you here ?• 

" In a very few wbrds I told him my history. 

" ' Come, with m*,' said he. ' 'Tis a pity that so fair a face as thine should be 
exposed to the heat of the sun and the gaze of the multitude. Come with me. ' 

" I obeyed. He led me through several streets ; the crowd still following us. 
Soon we reached a large gloomy looking mansion. The old man gave several taps 
on the door and we entered. To my surprise I sr.w about twenty young ladies about 
the same age as myself lying on the floor. Most of them .were very beautiful. I 
knew from their features that they were my countrywomen — that they^were Circas- 
sians. Some of them were weeping. 

' Old man, said 1/ starting back, ' who are you, and what" is this place V 

" * I am a slave dealer, and here are my slaves.' 

" * It was of no use I could not escape from slavery. 

"' Set down, Torinda,' said the old man : 'you are the fairest of the lot. Yon 
ttfe worthy of being a Sultan's bride.' 

" * I will be no other,** said I, ' unless it be the bride of death.' 

• "Days passed on, the most beautiful dresses were purchased, and I reigned queen 
of the slaves. None dare oppose me, for often had they heard, of my doings in their 
own country. The old man made no insulting offers to me. He knew thtwalue of 
his prize and he determined to keep it perfect 

"One day the Sultan's vizier came to the^ house. He saw me and was struck 
Speechless with astonishment at my extraordinary beauty. Do not accuse me of egot- 
ism, my lord, for you know that I am beautiful. He asked my price, it was enor- 
mous. I was afraid that he would refuse it, and in obedience to the orders, of the 
old man, I sang my sweetest songs — I spoke in several languages — I performed feats 
with the pistol, the bow, the spear, the knife and the sabre. I showed him how to 
handle the rifle, and how to strike off the head of a slave at a single blow. I danced, 
I played on the harp and other musical instruments which the old man had pur- 
chased for me. Aye 1 the daughter' of Albia was well worthy the name of her race. 
The vizier was astonished, and paid m v price without a murmur. The rich dresses 
were taken from me and I was attired in others of less value : but I cared not for 
this for I knew that I was going to the palace. Soon we reached the palace and my 
present master saw me. He was enraptured with my charms— and — and— I am now 
seated by his side." 

* " Sweet Torinda," said ihe Sultan, straining her to his bosonf, "ypur story has 
eiiarmetl me : -it has made me love you more than ever." ' 

* " My lord," said Torinda, as she gazed with her beautiful eyes upon the Sultan, 

• youi* slave is unhappy." 
" Unhappy," cried the Sultan. " What has made you so ? Has any of my 




battles of my country. 1 * 

" What, you I" cried the Sultan. " No, no, Torinda, we cannot, we shall not port 
The pride of the harem must not leave the palace, for if she did her lord and master 
would die I" ***** 

" No, no, not that I" cried Torinda, grasping his hand. " Much as I love a sol- 
dier's life — much as I wish to fight the battles of my country I I would sooner die 
than that you suffer any pain on ray account 

" Dear girl,"j3aid the Sultan, - 1 love you too much to part with you. -Allah 
knows that it was you that planted the flower of love in my bosom." 

But we need not record all the conversation that passed between them. Let it 
suffice for us to say that when the Sultan arose to take his leave he found that he 
could not cross the door sill. • Something held him back. What was it ? It was 
the power— the encln^tment of love. Oh ' Cupid 1 what fools 'thou dost make of 
us poor mortals. , 
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CHAPTER III. 

"farewell ! if ever'fonde.st prayer 

For.other'.s weal wailed o^higli, 
Mine will not nil be lost in air, * 

But waft thy name beyond the sky." s 

* Lord Byron. 

Torinda. 

In a small, but splendidly furnished apartment, stood Torin/la. She was alone 
It was her bed chamber, and she was seated on a small cushion near the bed. Her 
eyes gleamed with a strange unnatural liglj^ — her thoughts .seemed far away. Ever 
and anmi she would rise from the cushion and walk rapidlv to and -fro. What was 
she thinking of ? Of her sunny vale wherein she had passed her youthful days?- 
Of the high 'mountain where, with her rille, she had chased the wolf and the ante- 
lope ? Of the dark rolling river — the while gushing spring ? Of her father's cas- 
tle — of her mother's kindness V No, no, lu r thoughts were not of these. {She was 
thinking of war. In imagination she was leading on a parly of warriors — in ono 
band she bmv the banner of the Sultan — in the other a sabre. ArM now the two 
hostile parties meet; and then come- tie' cVa.diia.fr of the cannons ; the loud shouts 
of the Truks mingled with the groans of the oiling. Soon the smoke surrounds 
them, and she sees nothing but wild rigures rushing on each other — then comes the 
clashing of the sabres, the shouts of the victorious, the piercing shriek of the life, 
the rolling din of the drum. Then the two parties separate — one party pursuing 
the other. Then comes the cry of the* victorious Turks — the war cry of the Otto* 
mans. Then comes the cry for mere v. Is it given? No! Soon the d dialed 
part'- ; s eat jo pieces and the Turks re 1 .ut;i. At iheir bond is Torimla. The t»ag in 
her ;.' ■ d i ■; dved with kh>od — her face, her hands, t he sabre, Ler clothes, roc all 
staine'd wi;h i»»ood. Her ieatures wear a smile of ve* f orv and of glorv. And — 
bofo.v d, - < ■ .:: I ;h;nk f'-ilher, the' do •:■ opened ;-.. d jvaatoun entered. 

' : h ' ' • ; will bo v\ iih yo:: mi alh a" she sai h 

• " T' e <-.., mat 1 shall he re,- "y fj lec.ive him," said Torinda, a s.mide of lu\& 
playim' • .\-t,-" ir r features. 

The he -• hat the room. Ihedly had .he done so when Torimla sprang from the 
Cl'eS'e . --. 

*• Yes ! " -- -id she, " I'll do it. Hotter to die a soldier's deatli or win a soldier's 
fane- than see a coward's hte — km^n to fait a f--.\" — unknown to the world. My 
roligem — mv adapted religion — temnhe.s me that in ease of a war, the womeh must 
fight a- \r. i ,--. ih>- men. Yes, I will do it, come what will — come what may 1" 

Eer a e ••.inetes she remained in de*. p thought. 

" l»ei," - v'-',;i;n d she su^ld. nly, "how anij to escape from the harejn ? I thought 
not of ; a. , re !" and siie gazed around the room. Suddenly her eye fell on a 
suit of ■ e; .!■ , \eh i ;h belonged to the Sunkm. The cloth was very plain — they had 
been n:a '■ i, i him by an English tailor and in the English style. The thought 
struck her thai -lie might disguise herself in them and theu it would be an easy 
Iiiall -a' io e-epoe from the haivm. She drew them on — they fitted her exaetly. She 
then i e- ■].;! «i eer own dress, lier eye now fell on a sabre and a pair of ri< hly 
mounod j > ■• '.-'■-. At one end of the room stood a eolier containing drafts and an 

enon -> sain in gold. The coffer and its contents had been presented to her by 

the S . .n. 

"Adah i ::■- favored me," she said, ''have I not everything I want — money, 
clothes. «vmis 'i Smely I ought to thank Allah for his mercy," and she fell on her 
knee-:. N't ji e 'iiiiujjU<s passed before a knock was heard at the door. 

*'(•'.:!_ .-.," - al lrofinda, and Khatoun entered. 

".Mv im\ i Vishes to know whether vou arc ready to receive him." 

" A 'a. I . ■•{ his slave ? - TeR him that I am read}'." 

AY-.i-n i a., ge/l left the room Torinda drew out a small phial aud poured a few 
drop- nly a hoiiio of wine — she tlien replaced it 
4 
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M F;ve drops, and the person who drinks it will fall asleep — ten drQps and lie Irti 
be dead," muttered Tormda. 

In a few minutes the door opened and the Sultan entered. He was attired in a 
beautiful dressing gown ; his feet were covered with a beautiful pair of slippers; on 
his head he wore a magnificently embroidered night cap. On entering the room hfl 
advanced towards Torinda with open arms. 

" To the bower of roses, of w«h you are the queen," he said, with a smile. 
" Will my lord take a glass of wine ?" asked Torinda 

" Yes," said tye Sultan ; " for who would refuse to accept a glass from my favorite 
wife ? " . 

Torinda poured out a small glass and handed it t» the Sultan, who drank it with- 
out in silence. 

" Come Torinda," said the Sultan, holding out his hands. SuddeiMy his eye* 
closed, his hands fell, and he sank back upon the couch. 

In five minutes Torinda was dressed in the Sultan's suit — the pistols concealed 
in her bosom, and the sabre by her side. She then proceeded to fill her pockets with 
bank notes and gold When this was 9>ne she seated herself upon the couch besidfl 
the Sultan. ' 

* Oh I n»f lord, it is hard — very hard, to tear myself away from you, but I must^ 
for my adopted country demands it. Perhaps I shall never see you again. Perhaps 
Boon I may be lying upon the cold ground — dead. Oh, Allan I look down upon 
" me and harden ray heart Tear from it the love which I have for the Sultan, at least 
for an hour. Jhou knowest that I know not what fear is ;*but I do know the magic 
power of love. Little did the daughter of Albia think that her heart could love so 
warmly. I loved my parents with a daughter's love, but my love for the Sultan b 
deeper, stronger, wilder. Oh Abd-ul, we$e I to lose thee who could replace thee ? 
None save my country's general, Omer Pasha. And yet my love for him is nothiBg 
compared to my love for thee. I love him because on him depends my country^ 
hopes — on himmnd on my country's sons depend whether we are to live free or die 
slaves. Allah, look down upon my lord and let thy prophet Mahomet stand by hig 
right hand and guide. Let nis soldiers become victorious, and I will ask not for 
more," and she covered her face with her hands. 

Five minutes passed — five long minutes. Nothing was heard but her sobs, and 
soon they ceased. Rising once more, she kissed him on the forehead, and casting 
one more look of love on him, she left the room. 

On reaching the stairs she paused — what to do next she knew not, for she had noi 
resolved upon any very definite plan. After pausing a few minutes she resolved to 
let things take their own course. Slowly she descended the stairs until she reached 
the second floor. Here again she paused. To reach the door that led out into the 
garden she would be obliged to pass through the sleeping apartment of the chief 
eunuch, and should he awaken, what reply could she make to his question ? After 
hesitating a moment she laid her hand on the door and turned the knob. Slowly 
ti» door rolled back, revealing to her the apartment, which was brilliantly illumin- 
ated. The eunuch was lying on a sofa. Was he asleep or awake ? The former, 
perhaps, for he did not move in the least. Drawing her sabre, Torinda closed the 
door and crept slowly along to the opposite side of the room. Keenly did she gase 
on the face of the eunuch as she passed, and great was her joy when she discovered 
that he was really asleep. She reached the door without noise and opened it 
Hardly was this done when * bell tinkled. At once Torinda discovered that a cord 
had been placed across the sill so as to cause the bell to tinkle whenever any onft 
either left or entered the palace. She glanced into the room and saw that the cunnc 
was springing from the bed and rushing to the door with a drawn sabre in his han* 
Knowing that if she attempted to escape him he would give the alarm, she pla'" 
her back against the wall, and grasping her sabre with a tighter grasp she prep" 
to sell her life dearly. Hardly was this done when the eunuch appeared. 
. " Who are you — and what want you in the Sultan's harem ? " cried the eun 
" Look," said Torinda, as she moved her cap and suffered her magnificent curl 
appear. " Now you know me, do you not ? " 

"Torinda 1 " cried the eunuch, turning pale as death,, for well he knew the 
quence of suffering any one to pa%s through his chamber at night. # - 

" Aye, Torinda," said our heroine, "Suffer me to pass without molestatiol 
well you know that whether I escape or not your doom is sealed." 
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"I "know it," said the eunuoh, sadly; "but I would rather fall beneath your 
sword than meet the Sultan's wrath. Strike I " 

"I will," said Torinda — and drawing back her arm she motioned to the eunuch/ 
to hokl his head up straight. With a sad smile he obeyed. The sword descended 
quickly but surely upon his neck, and the head rolled irom the body to the ground. 
After wiping the blade of her sabre, Torinda turned to depart It was then that the 
thouj ht struck her that she had no horse to' ride to the camp. 

* 1 must have a horse at all hazards," she muttered ; " But I forgot. I have plenty 
of n ; oney, and a horse can be purchased any time. And now to ^bt over the wall." 
In a few*minutes Torinda stood safe on the other -side^of the walL She knew 
that the army lay in a northern direction, yet how to reach it was a mystery that 
she oould not fathom. She determined to inquire of the first passer by. At length 
fihe heard a heavy footstep approaching, and on looking up the street, she saw a 
man advancing towards her. 
"Friend," said she, stepping out, '-'how can I reach the army ?" 
" I do not speak your language,' *said t^ man, in English. 
Torinda .was as well acquainted with the English language as with her own. 
u I wish to reach the army," she said, in English. 
" Ah 1 you are an Englishman ? " said he, interrogatively. 
" No, I am a native of this country." 

"You speak our language well, at any rate,'* said the man. "The best way to 
reach the army is to sa|l as far as Burgas, and then ride on horseback the rest of 
the way. If I were in your place I would ride the whole way. *• 
"Why? "asked Torinda. ..* 

Because a horse travels faster than a vessel sails. If you are poor, however, and 
wish to save money, I advise you to sail. I am the captain of as fleet a vessel as 
ever sailed the Black Sea, and have as gallant a crew under me as ever drew trig- 
gers or hoisted saiL" „ 5 -.*• 
"When do you sail ? " asked Torinda. ' 

" To-night," replied the other. " Even now my crew are waiting for me." 
* And will you suffer me to go with yon ? " • 

" Certainly, if you will," replied the other, as he caught sight of the magnificent 
emerald which Torinda wore on her right finger. 
" Let us go then," said Torinda. And they walked forward. 
" How long have you been a captain ? " asked Torinda. 

"Count the fingers of your right hand, leaving out the thumb," said the other 
"Yes, for four years have I sailed the Black Sea as a captain, and three years as a 

mate." 

" I presume that your vessel is a large one," said Torinda. 

"No, quite the contrary," replied the other. "She rates at about two hundred 
tons. If the war continues I intend to change her for a larger vessel the first chance 
I get." .* 

" The war will continue so long as the Emperor of Russia continues to press his 
demands upon Turkey," said Torinda. 

"I am glad to hear it," said the other. "A long war and plenty of prizes will 
make me nappy." 

By this time they had reached the shore. The captain looked about him for a 
few minutes, and then picking up three large ^stones ne threw them into the water 
one after the other. This appeared to be a signal, for a boat immediately put out 
from a small cove, and soon the bow grazed the beach. 

"Jump on," said the captain, and as Torinda obeyed he gave the boat a joush 
with his foot and sprang in. 

" Row cherrity, men," said he. " From what I heard to-night, I am afraid that 
the hounds are in pursuit, and the sooner we reach the schooner the better." 
** Which is the schooner ? " asked Torinda. 

" Do you see that vessel ? " said the captain, pointing to a beautiful little schooner 
that lay nearly a mile from the shore. " That is the schooner which I have the 
honor to commaud." -» 

'In a quarter of an hour they reached the schoqner ; a rope was thrown to them 
and the captain fastened it in a small iron ring in the bow of the boat Then 
Bpriuging on the deck he offered Torinda his hand, and as her feet touched the deck 
ho doffed his^cap, and with a low bow, said : 
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•' Hoist up the black flag, my men, and welcome, young man, on board the \ 
vessel of which I have the honor to be captaiu ! " ' 

On hearing these words, Torinda started back in astonishment, and then dra 
her sabre she walked backwards to the mast and leaned against it 

"Do you mean to harm me ? " she asked. 

"Harm you," replie'd the other, "and what have you done to me that I si 
raise my hand against you ? No, no, ygung man, although I am a rover of the 
and although I carry the scull and cross-bones at my mast-head, I would not ] 
you for the world. I promised you a safe passage to Burgas, and I intend, if 1 
ing happens, to fteep my word. + » 

Toriiuhi stood for a moment as though irresolute. 

" Perhaps you mean to play me false," she said, at length, 

" Do Von doubt my word ? " said the-rover, sternly. 

" I do ! " cried Torinda, boldly. 

"By heavens! young man ! " cried the rover, "I'll* force the vrords down 
throat, and throw your body to the sharks. What ! ho ! there, my men, di 
him, and throw him into the sea. I sa^a shark swimming beneath the bow o 
schooner just now." 

With loud shouts the men sprang forward and attempted to obey the orde 
their leader. # Torinda extended her sabre towards them and for a moment 
them back. ^ 

"Back ! " she cried, in that'calm voice which overawes all who hear it — the 
of despair. " He who seeks to cut me down will perish in the attempt." 

The men hesitated, and east a glance at their leader. 

"What!" cried the latter, drawing his sword, "is it possible that one mar 
keep you in check ? Stand out of the way knaves, and let me at him !" 

"iStop ! " cried Torinda, as her eye fell on the pirate's sword and then a-'aiu 
his features. - Is it possible that Edward Wilks has forgotten his oath ? " 

On hearing that name the pirate started back. 

"Who are yon ?" lie cried, in a hollow voice. 

"Torinda ! the daughter of Albia, your early friend," said Torinda, djvpoin: 
point of her sword to the deck. One <>f the men observed the action, ai.o \\\\\ 
that hi> h^tder would thank bun i-u - o ! >cying his orders, sprang forward ,j:U i 
liis we;i]yrtn. In an instant Torhcla raised her sabre, and before the ; ,•!:•*_ ■_ ovl 
out of the wav or defend hie.is- i Jf his arm was S'.>vred from his ivi.\v. 

"S'.aved him right ! ■' erie i the Iv^x-v. '' }\y heaven ! if any d,.;\. 'io },:< ii> 
again-t iter, J Ml blew Jus b'aens oat ! " and la.- -.[row a piMoM'raam hi-, bviL. 

"The man was only obcyh g your orders,*' said one of the pirai.._s. 

"What's that '! " cried the c. plain, raid cocking his pistol, he aimed L at the 
and fired. To his surprise, the piratfsremained unhurt. 

" liemember your oaths, men ! " cried he, drawing his sword and &pri :;:_■■! n- Ioa 
tlie captain. Willi a grim smile the latter received him, and makiu <• a si_,ny] 
his lingers, the other sailors sprang upon and disarmed him. 

"So you thought to throw me overheard and become captain, eh. ? " .a.var 
knew it all from the beginning, even to the drawing the bullets oi;iof nr- p 
Then ! what shall we do with him ? " 

" Hayg him !" cried the crew. 

" Two much trouble," said the captain. "A charge of powder will not be at 
by sending him out of the world." 

The men understood the himt, and in a few minutes several reports and a s 
in the sea told the captain that the mutineer was no more. 

"Tims perish all that dare to raise their hand against their captain," said the r 
"but come, Torinda, let us descend to the cabin." 

In five minutes they were seated in the cabin. 

"How is it, Torinda, asked the captain, " that you recognise me ? " 

"By your sword, Edward," replied Torinda. ""I knew it at the first a] . c a' 

"And well have I used the present," said the rover, with a bitter smile. ' 
little did I think, Torinda to meet with you again — at least, under the k< sor 
cumstances. <J£our boyish lover is now tile dreaded rover of the black r : ca : 2 
what are vou ? " 
, " The Sultan's wife," said Torinda. 

"But your father — what has become of him? Does he still IItc :,* th 
castle?'* • 
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" His ashes are there, but ho is not" 

" What : is ho dead ?" cried the pirate. Torinda Lowed her head in the affirmative. 

" And your mother, "where is she ? " 

" 1>< -ad .." replied Torinda. " The same hand that slew my father slew him," - 

The pinte wiped away a tear from his eye. 

" May the foul fiend wither the hand that slew them !"" he cried. 

"I have avenged them," said Torinda, exultingly. "Aye, the murderer fell be- 
neath my hand ! " and she related to the rover what the reader has already read. 

'* Tor;: «!.i," said the pirate, "I, too, have borne and suffered much,' hut my history 
is too 1< •!.■_•; <o bo told here. Rememberest thou, when in our youthful days we scaled 
the mou'iiaiis and ventured where no human being IkuI trod before? Kemennberest 
thou w!i<'ii we slepk together iii the little cot beneath thy parents bed '/ Remem- 
berest tiioii wh$r^pe chased the wolf and the otJier wild animals of the forest? 
Rcmeuiiu'i-ost^^n' when we practiced shooting-, fencing, leaping, jumping, and other 
manly -|«ort^T Aye I and often didst thou beat me in them. Dost not the memory 
"of the p;.» ; . bring •thfc bright visions of the future ? " , 

" It ('(oes^'/jms th£~reply. 

"Then \d0Ht say you, Torinda, will you ' become the rover's bride? I have as 
galant a gtWp.ajid crew as ever crossed the ocean wave. "Worthy, wortTiy art thou 
to comin.indr-werrL: ayo, and thou shalt if thou wilt but accede to my proposition. 

" I carrto' . sai<l Torinda, "for I have a lover already." 

"Then throw him off! " said the captain. "» Aw ay with the sluggardness of a 
landmen'^ bk', for though thou art a woman, thou wast born to do great deeds. 
Tjbou wa-i born to win a name of glory — thou wast born to bo a cpnipioror. Like 
Joan of Are. thou wast born to lead armies I Torinda, I otfer you all — my^ ship, my 
crew, mv-eif. Take them and win a name of fame 1 " 

"lea..! not heroine a pirate's bride," said Torinda. "My destiny is othorwJtie. 
My country needs my aid and she shall have it. Where on this fair earth is Uere a 
.brigbi r lu;d? Where in this broad universe can braver sons and daughters be 
found V book on our bright flag, the figure on it betrays at once our religion and 
our co'ie'rv ! Aye I it is the crescent that- leads our armies on to battle ! It is tho 
cresceu. un b-r which thoy will gain their victories 1 It is the crescent under which 
they wbl '» ; o!"„ 

"Hut 'f ■rrkey is not your country," said the rover. 

" It is my adopted country," was the reply. 

" A pervm cannot love his adojited country," said the other. 

" Wh v '/'l,.? Docs not a woman love her adopted child — a father his adopted son ?" 

" Tru<\ true," said the other, " but will you accept my oiler ? 

"I cannot," replied Torinda;" my reason I stated before. 

"And who is he? " asked the pirate, with curiosity. 
A 1 >• 1- • b' ' was tho reply, 

""Win*- he. .'" cried the pirate chief, his eyes flashing with scorn, "a poor, med- 
dlimr. ph;bd, drivelling fool ! What lie your husband I he who has a hundred wives -» 
alrea ! v. Curses on him that he should win the heart of my early love ! " 

" Pe.i ••> ! " cried Torinda. 

"A lb"l who knows not how to manage his own affairs, but must hire others to 
m'annu" them for him 1 A man — can [ call him by that name — who passes -his time 
in tab'-io^- oi love to his numerous wives. Why does lie not imitate the example of 
Salad:: i i!m (beat and lead his armies on to battle: Rather, Torinda, would I see 
you the wife of Nicholas of Russia than his 1" 

" Dare say that, again ! " cried Torinda, "and I will forget that we are friends and 
tew you limb from limb ! " 

The rover sank into a chair and drew his hand over his brow. Suddenly he 
started up. 

" Torinda," said he, "do no^ make me use force in this matter." 

" Fone I " cried Torinda, " and will the pirate chief — mv 'early love' — break his 
oaths V" 

The pivato arose and drawing his cutlass from the scabbard he threw it to the . 
further corner of the room. 

" You will drive me mad !" he said. *t ; 

••Then leave .me," said Torinda. " My temper is as quick as yoqrs, my p'a^aions 
are as strong — but you have forgotten to give the order for sailing." jk V y v# 

•' Ah ' aud you aire in danger of pursuit Yv hat ho I up there oh a&ck I Up^kh 
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the anchor'and sails 1 crowd in all the canvass the schponer can cany. Keep the 
vessel in sight of land I Set her head in the direction of jBurgas ! " 

When he had given the orders he turned to Torinda. 

" Let us be friends/' he said, extending his hand as he spoke. Torinda took it 
and shook it warmly. " To night," continued the captain, " It will tell you my his- 
tory from the time I left you till now. It is a stmnge — a startling history which even 
you will acknowledge to be so when you hear it It is of war — di captivity — of 
vengeance — of crime — of bloody and daring scenes. I will show you how I came 
to be a freebooter — how my hand came to be raised against every one and every 
man's hand against me ; but I must attend to the vessel now," and saying this he 
left the cabin. ' « 

" 1 mupt try and get him to join us," thought Torinda. " Yes, although a- free- 
booter he would be a valuable acquisition to our side — but who is that speaking T 
As I live 'tis the voice of Mesrour — and — " before she could proceed farther, toe 
door of the cabin opened and the captain entered. 

" Hide youKelf — hore, in this closet" he said, and touching a «pring in the wall 
a secret door flew open. In an instant she sprang through and the door closed be- 
hind her ; hardly had .it done so when Mesrour the slave and Mahoud the mute 
followed by a party of soldiers entered the cabin. " K 



, ' CHAPTER IV. 

"As some lone bird, without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 
I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face ; 
And even in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot lore but one." 

Lord Bybor. 

The Sultan awakens from his deep sleep — The Search — The Discovery — Tm 

Sultan's Grief— Hrs Strange Disappearance. 

-*»■ 

It was several hours ere the Sultan awoke from the deep sleep in which the draught 
administered by Torinda had thrown him. His first sensation was a headache — 
his next a strange taste in his mouth. After lyin^ still for a few moments, he 
stretched out his Land. Where was Torinda 1 In vain he placed his hand in her 
usual place — she Was not there. So astonished was he for a moment that he remain- 
ed rr-rtionless. At length, somewhat recovering from his astonishment, he sprang 
from the bed and called loudly on his guards. Mahoud, the mjite, was the first U* 
enter the room. 

"Where is Torinda?" asked the Sultan. # ~ 

The mute shook his head in a manner which implied that he did not know, while 
his features exhibited the utmost snrprise. 

* Is sne in the garden ? " asked the Sultan. 

Again the slave shook his head. 

" Did she leave the harem ? " asked the Sultan. "The mute folded his arms. 
" You do not know ? " asked the Sultan interrogatively. The mute shook his head. 

At this moment the door opened and Mesrour entered the room. 

" Where is Torinda ? " asked the Sultan. 

" I do not know, your Majesty,"'replied the slave, holding up his hands in aston- 
ishment 

"Search the garden ! " cried the Sultan — « *rait ! " he added ; "I will go with 
you. Bring a lamp with you, Mesrour. Mahoud, you will go with us," and grasp- 
ing his sword, the three men left the room. m 

"$he is n«| here," said the Sultan, after examining several of the rooms.' "Let 
us go below," and they descended the stairs. On reaching the door of the eunuch's 
room^the Saltan flung it open. As we said before, thcroora was brilliantly lighted. 
One glance showed the Sultan that the room was empty. They then proceeded to 
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the irarden. Here Mcsrour discovered the body lying on a small plat, and the head 
a little distance off. 

" Who lias done this ?" cried the Sultan, his voice choking with rage and grief, for 
lie prized the eunuch greatly. 

Mahoud looked up inquiringlyr 

" What is it V " asked the Sultan, as he scanned his features attentively. 

Mahoud reached out his left hand as though he held a sabre in it, and then pointed 
to the j »ne which the Sultan held in his Wind. 

" M\ sabre," said the Sultan — "ah, you mean the companion to this one. What 
mak.'.-> you think so V" ♦ 

Mahoud pointed to the body, and then made a rapid motion with his arm. 

"Ah, you mean that the head was cut off at a single blow, and that no sabre in the 
country could have done it excepting the two belonging to me." 

Mahoud shook his head fcignitieantlyjn the affirmative. * - 

" Vou are right," said the Sultan; "The head was cut off at a single blow. But 
who has done it V " 

The mute laid his hand upon his heart as though embracing some one, and then 
closed his eves. 

" Tori i. da ? " asked the Sultan. 

The mute bowed his head. ' * 

" Yes, it must have ljcun her," said the Sulfan, m a* musing voice ; "and yet I d6 
not feel angry witli her. J3ut why — that is the question — why did she do il V 

" 1 Jo not know, my lord, said Mesrour. " IVrhaps she has returned to her own 
com i uy. Perhaps the eunuch attempted to detain hor and she slew him." 

" Yes, that must be it," said the Sultan. " 1 am sorry — deeply sorry — that she 
is gone. Sooner would I have parted with half of my dominions than that she had 
left me thus. But Allah's will be done," and he bowed his head upon his breast. 

" My lord," said Mesrour, "if you will permit me, I will search the whole city 
until 1 land her." 

On hearing this, the mute raised his head. 

" "What. is it, Mahoud ? " asked the Sultan. 

The I >lack waved his hands slowly to and fro, and then made a hissing noise with 
his mouth. 

"I do not understaneSfou." said the Sultan. 

Mahoud made his hand move as though lie were Swimming. 

" He means for us to search the vessels in the harbor," said Mesrour. 

" Here," said the Sultan, drawing a ring from his finger, " take a party of men and 
search every vessel — every one, mind you — do not pass any withont searching it — 
not even my own vessels. Show the signet to the captains, and bhould any resist, 
shoot thorn. Away!" 

"When the Sultan was again seated in his chamber, he gave way to a flood of tears. 
This somewhat relieved him. 

"Oh ! Torinda, flower of my heart, pride of my harem — \wtoy didst thou leave 
me ? Did Allah send thee from the sky to give me a few happy^ hours V — to make 
me taste the joys of paradise ? — to show me what a honri is V Yes, it must be so ; 
but oh 1 Torinda ! it thy spirit is near me — if thou art now inhaling my breath — 
Bpeak and whisper a few words of consolation in my ear. Tell me that thou art near 
me — that thy breath is fanning my cheek. A blast, deadly as that of the simoon of 
the desert, has passed over my heart — will it ever pass away ? Allah only knows," 
ami the Sultan again wept. 

It was many days ere the Sultan recovered from his loss. Recovered did we say ? 
No, lie never couldreeover from so great a loss as this. A deep melancholy settled 
over his features, and the once strong man was now wasted away to a shadow. In 
vain did the inmates of the harem try to'distract his mind from liis thoughts, which 
^ were constantly of Torinda ; but days and weeks passed and she appeared not. One 
' day the Sultan disappeared, and many weeks passed ere he was found. Search was 
made for him throughout the city, but he could not^e found. Then the servants re- 
turned to the palace, and passed their days in anxious silence, dreading lest they 
Bhould hear the news of his death — trembling lest he should return. Mesrourtcoia- 
inauded that the' strictest secrecy should be observed in regard to the Sultan's. 
absence ; and the inhabitants of the' city little imagined that their Sultan was 
where ? . No one knew. 

And now, reader, we must return to the vessel commanded by "Wilks, the pirate.* 

f 
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CHAPTER V. 



N 



* Then the pirates of Parga, that dwell by the waves, 

And leach the pale Franks what it i:TTo be slaves, 

Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar, 
' Ami track to his covert Ihe captive on shore. 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, • 

My sabre shall win whatthfc weaker must buy; 
. Shall win the fair bride with her long flowing hair, 

And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 

Lord Byrojt. 

The PrATtcH — The Captain's Story — A Tale of Blood — The Pjeate's Cam 
of Vengeance — How he 1£ept .his Oath. 

At flie. conclusion of our third chapter wo stated that the .pirate chief touched t, 
Spring in !he wall, and that a secret door flew open; that Torinda sprang tlmnp-'i 
the door, and that it closed behind her ; and hardly had it done so, when Mesrou*, 
the slaw, and Mahoud, the mute, followed by a party of soldiers, entered the cabi;.'. 
The rt r i. i- will thus see that all the following events take place on the same evep' :.,.;. 

" V." ii.it Is your pleasure ?" said the pirate, as he stepped to the middle of Hi 
cabin. 

""We have come to search your vessel," replied Mesrour, casting a rapid ghnc-3 
around lu m. 

" J. J . ar you the Sultan's order ?" asked the captain. 

"Y**v ' replied Mesrour. • 

"For whom are you looking ? " asked the rover. 

? For Torinda, the Sultan's slave,'' replied Mesrour. "Have we your perruhsiG 1 
to search the cabin, or must we do so by force ? " 

"Am I not the Sultan's slave ? — bear you not his signet? How, then can I 
resist -the authority of the Commander of the Faithful. Search, aii4 g^d will \» 
make ruy heart if you fiud her ; although I know she is not here. 

Mf^-our waved his hand, and the soldiers began the search. Old boxes and "bar- 
rels w. '-e opened ; things that had not seen daylight for many years were bron^r* * 
out, in short the cabin was turned, to use a homely expression, topsy-turvy. Siil', 
howev. , the search was unavailing, and almost choked by the dust, Mesrour war, I 
his baud as a sign to the soldiers to depart. 

* I am sorry that I have put you to so much trouble," said Mesrour. 

"And T am sorry that I cannot help you to find her," said the captain. " Gi > 
mc a description of the girl. Was she pretty ? " 

" See you yon moon ? " said Mesrour; "can yon find another like it? No. Irr- 
ngine then, the beauty of the Sultan's favorite, when another like her cannot I 3 
foun 
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" If T should happen to come across her," said the captain, " I will send you wo? I 
and let you know. I presume that the Sultan will amply reward the person th t 
finds her." 

" .Kvi'mi to the -half of his possessions," said Mesrour. 

Wo most here inform the reader that Mesrour could speak English nearly as g ■ I 
as Torinda. 

" Phew ! " whistled the captain, " I must try and get that reward." And us Mc - 
rour ascended the stairs he muttered to himself, " I have tasted the bowstring "iic j 
and I would rather be devoured by a shark than get the cord around my neck again ' 

While the search was going on, the schooner hajjUbeen sailing slowly along n f : ■ *. 
rate of live knots an hour. WHln McFrour and tin* soldiers got into the boat a se; : > 
breeze sprung up, and filling the sails, caused the vessel to bound through, tfce wal-v 
like a bird upon the wing. , 

" LJome, Torinda," said the rover, as he opened the door, "all is safe. The : .o' --..3 
searched for you a long time, but they gave it up at last Ah ! they otierht to tja: .; 
their Trophet that they found you not" 
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« Why 7" asked Torinda. 

" "Why, sooner than permit any one to take a bird from under my "wing I would 
Wow up the vessel and all in it," replied the captain. 

"Then your last deed would be worthy of your life," said Torinda. 
' • Aye, it would," said the pirate ; " but I promised you my history. Set you down 
beside me and listen. 

I am, as you know already, a native of England. Some love the land of their 
birth — I, the pirate chief, hate mine. Some look with joy oyer the history of theii 
country — over the deeds of her sons. I have no such feeling. Often have I cuised 
the land of my birth, and with good reason, as you will learn hereafter. There is 
but one flag that I love, and that is the cross-bones and skull. I am wedded to a 
pirate's life, and who made me so ? The poets of my — England. Oh I Torinda, 

nmeniberest thou those lines by Byron so descriptive of a rover's life ? 

• 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home I 
These ape our realms, no limit to their sway— 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. % 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Oh, who can tell ? not thou, luxurious slave t 
Whose soul would sicken o'er the heaving ware ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease I 
Whom slumber sooths not — pleasure cannot please 
Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o'er the waters wide, 
The exulting sense — the pulse's maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way. 
• ••••* 

' JFo dread of death — if with us die our foes— 
, Save that it seems even duller than repose : 

Come when it will — we snatch the life of life — • , 

When lost — what recks it — by disease or strife V 

m I remember them well," said Torinda ; "but proceed with your history." 
•* I will," said the pirate, " but I wish to repeat a few lines more — hear them." 

" Set the canister ready, and then bring to me, 
For the last of my dukes, the powder room key. 
It shall never be lowered — the black flag we bear, 
If the sea be denied us, we will sweep through the air." 

And' now to my story. My father, as you know already, was very wealthy. Bf 
traveled much, and merely for amusement. With him have I scaled the Alps of 
Switzerland, the Mountains of the Moon in Africa, the Andes of South America, the 
Rocky Mountains of North America, the Caucassian Mountains, the Ural Mountains, 
that divide Europe and Asia. I have crossed the Pyrennees of France, I have trav- 
eled among the green hills of Scotland, I have drank of the Geysers of Iceland 
Aye, I have traveled far and suffered much, more than some beings that I know 
could bear. % 

When we bade adieu to your family, we set sail for Englaud. We had a very 

Suick passage, and arrived there safe and sound. My father purchased a house in 
le neighborhood of Hyde Park, London. He had it fitted up in the best style, and 
there for some months we lived alone, contented and happy. 

A few doors from us resided a family by the name of Sycamore. They were 
said to be very rich, and of course, very respectable. A poor man in England, be 
he ever so well educated, is thought nothing of — a fool with plenty of money and 
little brains is courted and caressed. This family, no doubt, heard of my fattier — 
heard of his great wealth, and they resolved to. win his acquaintance. 

One morning, as my father was reading a paper, the servant entered and handed 
him a note. It was an invitation from the Sycamores requesting him to attend a 
social party at their house, and to bring his son with him. My father wrote a suit- 
able note in the affirmative. That evening we attended the party, and my father 
was introduced to Julia Sycamore, the eldest daughter. To cut the story short, I 
will say that he fell deeply in love — asked, and was accepted — and in three months 
he married her. 

Not many weeks passed before my step-mother began to treat me with unusual 
severity. I was too proud to complain of it to my father, and bore her ill-treatment 

I* 
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in silence. Soon things began to Jbe missed ; and one day my father's watch disap- 
peared. My mother suspected that I was the thief, and told my father as much, 
liy father called me to him and bade me to confess the crime. 1 refused, because I 
was innocent. My father flogged me, and then sent me, 6upperless, to bed. As I 
-passed by my step-mother, I saw a strange smile on her lips. Boy, though I was, I 
understood it at once. I rushed up. the stairs and entered my bed chamber. In" a 
few minutes my step-mother followed me. She closed the door, locked it, and then ' 
advanced to my bedside. 

* Edward," said she, in that low musical voice which Satan assumed when he 
tempted Eve to eat the forbidden fruit, " what have you done with your father's 
watch ?" 

I made no reply. 

'• Oh I Edward," said my mother, as she clasped her hands, while the crocodile 
tears rolled down her cheeks, " confess that you took it at once. Your father will 
then, I am sure, forgive you" ; and when your conscience is eased of the crime, your 
heart will be light once more. 

" Madam/' said I, for I could not call her by the sainted name of mother, " I do 
not know where the watch is. Had you not better ask your brother where it is ? 
Perhaps you took it yourself." 

On nearing this she uttered a loud scream and fainted. Instead of rising from the 
bed, I watched her in silence. Hor face was turned towards me. Suddenly I saw 
her eyes open. When she caught mine fixed on hers, she closed them again. Thus 
we lav for several moments. Bv and bye the door opened and my father entered. 

"What is the matter, Julia ? " he asked, in astonishment. 

My mother again burst into tears. * 

" I came to request Edward to confess that he took -the watch, and to ask your 
forgiveness for doing so." 

" Well ? " said ray father, seeing that she paused. 

# w And he struck me." 

' * By the great God above us 1 " cried I, springing from the bed, " she lies I For 
some purpose known only to herself and to God, she is seeking my ruin I Father, 
I amyour only child,, can you believe what that woman says ? " 

"Woman I " cried my father, " call her mother 1" 

" Sooner would I perish than call her by that name ! " I cried. " Mother I she's 
no mother of mine. What have I done that she should try to ruin me ? " and I 
stamped with my foot upon the floor. 

" Oh 1 husband," said the woman, with another burst of crocodile tears, * do not 
▼hip him-;- he knows not what he says.'*. 

"Boy," said my father, pointing to the floor, "kneel down and beg your mother's 
forgiveness." 

« Rather let her kneel I " was my reply. " Let her ask my forgiveness, and all 
will be welL" 

It was enough. My father raised his hand and struck me a blow that laid me 
senseless and bleeding on the floor. 

Three months passed. I was an outcast and a wanderer upon the wide world. 
The woman had succeeded in her plans — she had made me homeless. Oh, Gpd \ m 
it makes my brain crush beneath the weight of agony to think of it — but ah I I 
thank Him who made me that the hour of vengeance came ! 

I joined a party of smugglers, At the age of nineteen, I became their leader. I 
was the most successful smuggler on the coast, and many attempts were made by 
the revenue cutters to capture me ; but they failed. My many successful trips 
brought me enormous sums of money. The crew were delighted with their captain, 
and they implicitly obeyed my orders. Months passed on ; I grew rich. One day, 
after making a very successful trip, I called ray crew together, and told them to find 
another captain. The news was received with consternation. Nowhere could they 
find so successful a leader as I had been. I silenced their murmurs with a large 
8un>of money and by promising them that I would soon return. As I descended 
into the boat-the poor fellows gave me three cheers. I could not reply, for I was 
weeping. Aye ! the pirate of the Black sea could weep then. 

I entered the stage coach and set out for London. When I arrived at the metrop- 
olis I went directly to my father's house. The blinds were closed, and there was a 
gloomy silence. I rang the bell, and soon the door opened and a servant appeared, 
I knew bim at once for my father's favorite servant. 
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i"MonK" said I. He uttered a cry of surprise. " Hush !" said J, " I am Edward 
Wilks. How is my father V " 

a 1 ] jo old man wiped the tears from his eyes, as he replied in a solemn voice— 

"D.ad!" 

On Inuring that single word it appeared to me as though a hot iron passed through 
iry heart. With a countenance blended with horror and astonishment, I repeated 
the word — * - 

"Dead!'" 

" Yes," said the servant, " Jic died yesterday."" 

" Ha 1" said I, " then his body is in the house now ? " 

"Yes, in the drawing room." 

"Can I see him without being seen myself?" I asked. 

"Yes," replied the servant. " Xone of the family are at homo excepting Mrs. 
Wilks, and she acts as though she was afraid to stay in the rodm alone." 

" Old man !" cried I, " think you that my father was — " I could not speak the 
word. 

" As I hope for eternal salvation," said the old man solemnly, " I do believe that 
he was poisoned." 

" Enough," said I, "toko me to the drawing room." 
- The eofrin was standing on two stools. I approached it, and saw the j"»n]^, noble 
features of one 1 had so tenderly loved. Though cold in death, his e\ «,s were open 
and fixed on me, as I thought, with a cold, glassy stare. His features were strangely 
distorted, as though he'had died violently. The servant's suspicion came over me, 
and 1 knew at once that- he had been poisoned. A slight noise in the room caused 
me to turn, and I beheld the object of my suspicions standing near me. 

"What do you want here *?•" she askexl, for she did not recognize me. 

" Look ! " cried I, throwing off my cap, "do you know me now V " and I gazed 
at hor with that look which JSatan bestowed upon the Archangel Michael when hj3 >j 

fell. 

*' My God ! it is Edward ! " she said, as she fell fainting in a chair. jj 

" Aye, I am Edward Wilks ! the son of the man you murdered I Ycu triumphal t 
over me once ! it is my turn now ! " i 

The woman gazed on me with horror : her lips moved slightly, but she c.vild not J 
speak ; the fearful heaving of that breast showed the agony that was v, orking m her j; 
heart. ^ '; 

"My hour of triumph has come ! " said I ; "but fear not, you shall not die by y 
my hand. No ! you shall die by the hand of the public executioner ! " i 

" No, not that I not that 1 " sshe cried, in a voice of agony. . > 

" My father's death demands it I " said I ; — but why extend the tale. She was f 
arrested and thrown into prison. In vain they — her friends — bribed the judge % 
and the jury : she was found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. ILcv i laughed ^ 
with joy when I saw her trembling form borne back to prison. As she r>;>,>ed me i 
she bent her face towards me for mercy : — mercy ! I gave it ! ha ! ha ! The same i 
mercy that she showed to my -father, I showed her ! " The measure that we mettf i 
out to others, shall be measured unto lis again. '* v 

t r $Jie night before the execution I visited her. She was lying on a couch.' Hel>' 
face once so redolent with the hue of health was now pale as death. Her feat-are/ 
were haggard, and she w^as worn away to a skeleton. As I entered, she raised h# 
head. 

" I have come," said I, with a smile that Satan would have envied " I have eon* 
to bid you adieu. To-morrow you will be lying in the coffin which the undertake! 
are now making for you ;" and I laughed with savage glee. Oh ! none but thfll 
who have suffered as I have can tell the deep joy that reigned in my bosom than. '., 

" Yes," I continued, "as I passed through the prison yard I saw the soalhdd goiri 
up. I saw the trap door through which you are to fall; the rope with -which y<$ 
are to be hanged." > A 

" Oli ! spare me ! spare me ! " 6hc cried. f 

" Spare you ! " said I ; " oh ! no, no. Think you that now the hour of vengeanj 
is come: that I will not enjoy it ? " * 

« Look on me," .she cried." " See how I have suffered. The burning fires of ng 
and remorse — of hell — are burning in my heart." 

" The past is terrible," said 1 ; " th« future still more so. To-morrow comes 
execution : after death comes the judgment." 
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"Let me hear no more!" she cried. "What right have you to torment me 
thus ? " 

" What right ! ty I repeated. "Who was it that poisoned the mind of my father 
against me ? Who wte it that turned me from the door ; that ruined all the bright 
visions of my childhood days ? Who was it that branded me with the name of 
thief ? Who was it that poisoned my father ? Who is it that \pll suffer to-morrow 
on the gallows ? Who is it that will ere to-morrow night b^fcin hell ? Can you — 
dare you answer my questions ? " 

The woman made no reply, but fell back on the bed : she had fainted. I called 
the jailer, and then left the cell. 

That evening I proceeded to the executioner's house : he was at home. I offered 
him a large sum ol money if he would let me take his place the following day : he 
consented. I remained at his house all night. The next morning the sheriff came, 
and placing a mask over my face I set out for the prison, which I soon reached. As the 
executioner had given me directions how to proceed, I went immediately to the cell. 
The sheriff and some others belonging to the prison were there. I tied the arms of 
the prisoner behind her/ and we set out for the scaffold. The chaplain of the pris- 
on walked on one side of her — I on the other. The chaplain, a tall, fine looking 
man, was whispering what he called "Sweet words of comfort," in her car ; but she 
heeded hi in not, for her thoughts were far away. Soon we reached the gallows. 
•We lii'ti'd her up the steps — for she could not walk — and I placed the rope around 
"her nek. The executioner had forgotten to inform me how the rope was tied, and 
I, of course, tied it. the wrong way. The chaplain mumbled over a prayer or two, 
and T seized rhe axe to knock away the drop. At this moment my mask fell oh* — 
was it i"! 'ic'-i'l' at ; — and the woman saw my face. How I looked at that moment, 
rjo one can \>'U. I placed the mask over my face, and raiding the axe I gave the drop 
IJ'blow. Ln an instant she was struggling in the air. Generally, the struggle ksts 
two minims ; in this it lasted thirty. The crowd stood paralyzed with horror. Oh ! 
it was a ferwful *•! '"lit to that dark, deep, moving mass, and that woman -on whom 
their i:\aze x .v.;.-> iivd, struggling on the gallows. The sheriff and his officers turned 
pale wii'n l\ ;!•. They hod reason to be .afraid, for that dark mass was slowly moving 
towards ' h.,1 1 .. 

" I-'«e: •:■ .." '••'i\-, Kike end this," said the sheriff, while his whole frame shook with 
terror. _ • - 

*' ] \,r- — 'i .-.v '? " T n- '-..-], wishing to prolong the struggle as long as possible. 

".\nv v. ,■■/■' i-!-i,..l the .siu-niF— " quirk, quick ! " 

M'i-i : -•• '-it:''' inio ihe air, 1 eaejbt Ivr be 'he fee? and huncr on. Tee pe+e/h 

}»!-■!.., w >:f i '■. a : tv ol' "horror and indignation ; but thoy saw it was the ojdy thing 
tk 1 ' .■•.'"'.; '..■ ! ..v. Iii a Tew minutes the struggles ceased, and all was over. 

il-ue, - t ,.,-•. i away. One day as I was passing near the Thames, I was seized 
by a. ],« -• ■'.-.:' : and hurried on board H. M. ship Duke of York. In a week we'sev 
sail i' e- 'I".- ' ;.. diii rrauean Sea. While lying off the coast of. Italy, I managed .to 
make niv ( ..••ape. I then resolved to visit the castle wherein f had passed so many 
ha*io'.- da\ •-. Aecordieidv f set sail for Turkev in a schooner. None of the crew 
were e.-ood railers ; many of them — for they always carry tliree or four dozen men 
to a'iacir/and r -.i« ->ther vessels whenever they get a chance — were drunk more than 
half the time. The captain found out that 1 was a sailor and that I understood nav- 
igation be"< T than he did. Jle handed me his charts and ordered me to take com- 
mand ot t! • ••<>-<•]. 1 obeyed. Soon we passed the straits of Messina. Hardly had 
'the land d,- reared from' our view when we were chased by a pirate. I ordered 
the newj'i a.> n thi m selves and be prepared for an attack. Instead o( obeying me 
thev fell on ih.-ir knees and called on the holy Virgin to help them. This made me 
so amrrv th-'t ! kicked the captain overboard, and drawing my cutlass, T sprang amo^ug 
the sailors a. id drove them below. The pirate vessel was now within hail. _ ' 

"Have veil surrendered 1 " cried a voice, that had something familiar in it, but for 
the life of me t could not recollect where I had heard it before. 

"Yes," 1 replied. "Come on board and take possession ;" and seizing the flag I 
pulled it down and threw it overboard. 

"All hands prepare for boarding I " cried the same voice r and as the pirate grazed 
the bide of 1 he schooner a dozen or more men sprang on board. One ot them — the 

■ - ' Perceiving this movement, I 

ad we crossed blades 

when "'" l ■' 1| ' rt '^*' 1| ' ,,r ""' , ,r * t.no suiinr* vniro •• iLU\v;iru »v iiuji. ' J OT\*\.\X\'&.W v4 VYYY&XVtfs. 
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the side ot Hie schooner a dozen or more men sprang on ooaru. 
captain — sprang towards me with a drawn cutlass. Perceivin 
•tf&rew mv sword, resolving to sell my life dearly. Hardly hn 
wheu we both exclaimed in the same voice "Edward Wilks." ' 
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"Jonathan "Williams," said I, lowering my sword, and holding out my hand, 




you leave the smuggling business ? " I asked. 

"Why, alf went wrong after you left us," he replied ; " but, captain, what shall we 
do with this schooaer ? " 

" Blow her up — arifihing vou wish," I replied. 
. •• And will you join us ? " he asked. 

" Under what office ? " I asked. 

" As mate," he replied. " I was mate on board the Fire-fly — will you act as mate 
on board of my vessel ? " 

I replied in the affirmative, and springing on board the vessel, I shook hands with 
some few of the crew with whom I was acquainted. The schooner was then set fire 
to, and we set sail in search of more prizes. 

Years passed on. One day in an engagement with a frigate our vessel was cap- 
tured. Several of the crew, among them myself, managed to escape. Poor Williams 
was shot, and the remaining pirates set at liberty. They soon joined us. It was not 
long before we found another vessel, this one, and once more we were sailing over 
the sea. Again our vessel was captured, again I escaped. My name is a terror to 
all, from the sea of Azoff to Constantinople. Torinda, I have finished my tale." 

" Edward," said Torinda, " if you had a chance to win an honorable name would 
you not accept it as a boon from Heaven ? " 

" Certainly," replied the rover ; " but such a chance will never occur.' • 

"It will," replied Torinda, "the chance is before you now." 

" What mean you ? " 

"Join the army," replied Torinda. "You have a large crew — no doubt tldjl 
would be glad of such a chance to wipe away the stain upon their name. Were you 
to offer yourself to Omer Pasha I have no doubt but that he would gladly receive 
you." n 

"As a common soldier, yes,* 1 said the captain ; " but, Torinda, I was not born to 
obey, I was born to command." 

** I too, was born to command," said Torinda. "No doubt the general will %m 
you a colonelship. He knows the daring of your men, and what a great acquisition 
they will make to his army. Believe me, you have only to offer your services and 
they will be accepted." "* 

".But my schooner ? " 

" Do with her what you please," said Torinda. * If I were in your place I would 
destroy tier." / 

For a moment Wilks stood irresolute. 

" I'll ask my men," said he suddenly, and by heavens I if they consent to ii, I 
will ; " and he left the cabin. 

In a few niinutes*three loud cheers announced to Torinda that the proposal wtf 
accepted. 

** i have done something to aid our cause," she said. "How delighted the general 
will be when he finds that the pirates are to join him." 



CHAPTER VI. 



- \ 

The Arrival — The Destruction of the Pirate Vessel — Oltenitza — Prepare , 
tions for the battle. 

It was true. The pirates on hearing their captain's proposal accepted it at once. 
In five minutes the black flag — so long the terror of the Black Sea — was pulled 
down and thrown overboard, and the Turkishlag hoisted in its place. ^ 

In six days the schooner reached Burgas. They remained here two days. On i& 
morning of the second day a boat pushed off from the shore towards the schooner 
with a single man in it. Omarr'mng near the h&oot&t W tailed it and requested 
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that a rope might be thrown to him, as he wished to come on board. In five min 
utes he was on board, and the crew crowded about him. 

" What do you want V " asked one of the sailors. 

" I wish to see your captain," was the reply. "Where ift he ? " 

" Wfiat do you want ot him ? " asked the other. 

" What matters it to you, my man ?. I wish to see your captain. When I have 
F».en him I'll tell y^u my reasons for visiting the schooner/' ana he ground his teeth 
as though not used toeing contradicted. 

" You'll find him in the cabin below," said one of the crew. 

The man drew sevejal gold pieces from his pocket and handed them to the man 
The fellow started back in astonishment 

" What is this for ? " he asked. 

"For answering my question," replied the stranger. "Tell your captain that I 
wish to speak with him. 

" Witli pleasure," replied the other. " Come with me and I'll show you the cabin, 
blr," and he descended the steps followed by the stranger. 

Torinda and the pirate were at breakfast, when the dodr was thrown open and the 
sailor entered. • \ 

" Captain Wilks," said he, " here is a stranger that wishes to see you on "some very ! 
' important business." 

On hearing this, Torinda raised her head. On seeing the stranger's features her 
face turned pole as death, and uttering a cry of alarm, she fell from the chair to the 
floor. 

*• What is the matter ? " cried the captain, springing from his seat ana rushing 
VAVard.s Lor. ,, * 

" T;ii:o me in the older room — quick," she said, in R quick, hurried tone, } el so 
low wa.-> it that the stranger heard her not, -The captain obeyed, lor lie saw that 
something unusual had happened. On reaching the other room, Torinda sprang 
from his arms and closed the door. 

'■ F.dv. ard," said she, in a voice that struggled with emotion, "know you who the 
fcarm _,•.:' i-> ilia.t i.-i ;iou- in ;I,o other room V " 

'• yd>." t\ pM'.t Wnks, '• n-.-hUer do I Care. If lie in vour enemy you need \y. : fear 

liiai. >.^<. 1 ., :,i I iO v -/ol Vow. 

" <•.'■ i j. r.'it my enamyy' said Torinda. ' * 

< ■ \ . .. ■ i > • , 

" •- • • '• ' ' ; ^' h^-ai — Jov/.t," ssiid Tone au and <:o.da.> fear i ml v around \h-.- ) join. 
f. i'.. .■■ ; ■ ■ , • o a '._;..'.'.■ k. siaau aag tone — •■ . ; 1-5 iLo — inn o to tana' 

'* -. a;... '. " o,i i the rover, m astonishment, " can this feally he true?" 
. f 'i '.-.-— ' at. :-i:. i:ce.*' c-a'd Torinda. "To not recogiuze im.i unless L ■ ■ veals 
Im-nrwf to s'.'U. T-eal lowaids him as vou wouid to any stranger. Think u-u that 
' Le wouid i'eco^,!ii/. ■ mo in this dress V " 

" Xo, i «: ( j not Ihiuk ho will," said Wilks : "but vou had belter chanim v..ii:r sabre 
i'ir aiioju.j. 
5^rr ' *' i wo," -aid iunu;l;t ; and she did so. " You had better let me go out uist, for 
he. Wi'i li.eik i; ,-a .-' i •_'■-' if webt'th return together." 

/hnuo.i <>['. a-, d ii-.i- d ■ •■ r -• t > . t i entered tin.: other room. She Sultan wa.s s ated in 
"fc. eha'u". ^:t .seeing i'mauda, he arose. 

* ^ *• * * -# # « ■ * 

"1 vi<h to .-ccuiv^a oas-age in your vessel as far as the mouth of the ]>inube," 
E..id liie- '-'a!... .a. - i am waling, to pav' a good jirico — twenty ihotisaud s.'(.aias, M ; 
-' I pM-um.- tiiat^.-'s ■■rrv disj;alcii s to the- army," said Wilks. 
" Vou aiv m-;mi .ii.«.;.i: pim .jl.ji'.-i. uf my j>»urn:-y." said the Sultan. 
, lu ,i i'-w :v:iuM,t -- : a ^ -: •: , - wwe hoi-ted and they were sailing in a northern direc- 
. hou to war N .deia:,;,, ' a '; lead aaniioi'. In i, i t days they reiudied it. / 

Time ^,\s.^ aft. :• mey a: ; i\ed at Oiienitz.i. It was- With delight that Toiiuda 
bed-Id liu- p!a.c.j wdajc -u^ was destined to p: i_\ so i/uoortant a ]->art. To die cap- . 
tain*?* ^o..il <a.. |»!j.-.e, u.- i« ara d that (Jinui' .1 'a-dia w as not with the arm\ . i.eliuae- 
f._-iv wrote to ilia ao^i oi la^g ^enoi al, ;eid:i_ iiim who he was and ih'..' ho wi-hed 
t-\|o;.n too a: an, a I i •..--., oa d;t\ lie ] - eee:ved aa answer whicli aniplv*8:t ish'.-i i botli , 
}d> .a.'V'j a>M.l iiinj->o;f. dial ni;;ht the piraie'n vessel was destroyed an . I die creW 
J:*:i ■ •<!. *'i'jc iouiaas !■;_■,■ oad tiiem with y»y« the. Sultan's surprise wasVerv "great j 
Mil'-:, hu ii.jrnal^.;ii oe Iia«i 'be-.*n traveling \v*n\\ V\ve iv:\vo^f\\^C\ \i\Yw\.vi. \4v\\\i v\vU\e * J 
t't^pvji Ln.ii /he cv.ja.adi knew who he was> avid x\va\. \ua \\^ax\? a vOioV^w^-cw uvr^\\i»^. 
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* CHAPTER VII. 

t is night. No moon shines in the sky, and there is not a star to be seen. Nothing is heard ' 
septing the heavy tread of the sentinels as they pace to and fro in front 6^ the tents. They must 
•watchful, for near them is an enemy nearly three times their number. Suddenly one of the sen- 
els pricks up his ears; he hears a noise, a noise as of many men coming towards him. He looks 
-efully towards the river. He gazes but an instant— then comes the firing of a musket —then the 
rm of " The Russians ! the Russians I " — then comes the loud cries of men, the sudden*1>laze of 
•ches — the call to arms — and the advancing party encounters another — then comes the report of 
inons, the clashing of sabres, the loud shouts of the contending parties — another party from the 
seian camp comes up to aid their friends —these are defeated — soon the whole army are there — 
i now the two armies are engaged together. - 

Che moment the alarm was given, Torinda sprang up and drew her sabre. The Sultan, who had 
t revealed his rank to any one, did the same. His example was followed by the pirate chief. In 
sdience to» his orders, the men formed themselves into a large body and rushed from the tent. 
ey were encountered by a small but determined party of Russians, who, without a word, sprung 
on them. The conflict was long and well contested. Slowly, inch by inch, the Russians moved 
Awards towards their camp. Suddenly another party came up, and it was now the Turks' turn to 
:reat. WUks, who had been attacking two or three of the Russians at some distance, now came 
. In an instant he saw that the Turks were retreating and. that a fierce and desperate charge alone 
aid save them. Waving his sword he shouted, as he sprang into the middle of the contending 
rties, "Boarders, away ! " In an instant every man felt that new life was infused into him. With 
oud cry the Turks threw themselves upon the Russians, who, unable to withstand the impetuous 
arge, retreated. It was then that Torinda appeared. In one hand she carried a small banner, in 
r other a sabre dripping with blood." Placing herself at the h*»ad of the Turks, she charged upon 
b retreating enemy. The Russians turned to defend themselves, and gallantly did they maintain 
ear reputation for courage. Numbers fell, but the others, undismayed by the sight of their fallen 
QQpanions, fought on. They surrounded the Turks, and would soon have defeated them if another 
*"t» had not arrived. Soon the Russians retreated to their encampment, and ail, with the exception 

the groans of the wounded, all was silent once more. 

At the hour of midnight, a man, dressed in a dark suit of clothes, left one of the tents and with a 
(>fd hat noiseless step left the encampment. The thick woods enabled him to reach the Russian 
oop unobserved. On reaching the central part of the encampment, he paused and looked around 
ttC^Not hearing any one, he. advanced towards one of the tents over which the Russian flag was 
twiog — a sentinel stood at the entrance leaning against one of the npsts. Drawing his knife the 
Bui grasped him by the throat, and before he had time to speak, he plunged his knife into his body. • 
r ithor* a groan the sentinel fell a corpse upon the ground. 

■After listening a moment, the man grasped the canvas and pulling it towards him peeped into the 
**t. No one was stirring. His quick eye caught the sight of three or four men lying upon the 
^onnd. They were sleeping soundly. Drawing his knife the man bent down on his knees and 
"«pt slowly towards the men. Soon he reached them. Raising his. knife he drew it across the throat 
' the man that was nearest to him. He then listened attentively. Hearing no one, he crawled up 
> the next and drew his knife across his throat. The remaining two shared the same fate. With a 
Qiet smile of satisfaction the man drew a large bag from his pocket, and cutting off the heads of the 
tfen whom he hadNslain, he rolled them into the bag. As he aroie his eye felTbn a small Russian * 

*g with the name of the Emperor of Russia on it. He tore the flag from the staff and flang it into 
^ tag* Then .throwing his fearful load over his shoulder," he left the tent. 

*n an hour he arrived at the Turkish encampment. Without speaking to any of the sentinels he 
r *«t directly to the tent in which the Sultan slept. Wilks was the only one awake, and he was 
***ily engaged in extracting a bullet which he had received in the arm. 
Where is the Sultan ? " he asked, as he gazed around the tent. 

Gone," was the reply. "He left for Constantinople five minutes since. But where have you 

•eaj?" 

"*To the Russian citnp," was the reply. « When the sun rises to-morrow the Russians will dis- 
w that their generals have been murdered." 

* And who done it ? " asked Wilks. 
1} H M said Torinda— for it was indeed her- "I did. It was bymyhanA^T teCL Ttate 
■■* *re In this bag.*' 

5 
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« A daring, a noble deed," mid Wilks. 

The next morning the battle was resumed. Seven times the Turks retreated and seven limes did 
Torinda force them to return. The Russians were beaten — thousands were slain, and many were 
taken prisoners. w 

Three months passed away. Torinda' s daring deeds were on every tongue. The*Sultan heard of 
them and requested Omer Pasha to let him — for no one, with the exception of Wilks and his crew, 
knew that she was a woman — visit Constantinople. 

"Young man," said Pafha, as he entered her ten^ M the Sultan has sent for you. This makes the 
third time that he has sent for you. Tou must visit him. I have some important papers to send 
him, and you must be the bearer.** j 

Two weeks later. It was a pleasant morning in February, that a large body of men entered the 
city of Constantinople through the eastern gate. The streets were crowded with people, and all of 
the houses were decked with flags, banners, &c. As the soldiers approached loud cheers rent the air. 
The object of all this attention was seated in the centre of the troops on a high throne drawn by two 
white oxen. It was Torinda. As they drew near the palace the gates were opened and they passed 
into the garden. The Sultan was seated on a high throne near the gate. Around him were all the 
foreign consuls and his officers in their robes of state. As the car approached the Sultan stepped 
from his throne and extended his hand. On seeing her features, however, he started back. 

" Young man,*' said he " I have seen you before, but where I know not." s 

M It was on board the pirate vessel,** said Torinda. 

" Ah, so it was. I recollect you perfectly,'* said the Sultan. 

"My lord." said Torinda, struggling to restrain her emotion, "I bring you important despatch* 
from the army," and drawing a large packet from her belt, she handed it to him. * 

"Mesrour, take this," said the Sulian; "and now, young man, we are about to reward yon. 
Whatever you wish for is yours. To day,you are the Saltan, and I am your slave. Name your wish; 
what is there belonging to me that you wish for ? " 

«The minature which hangs around your neck is all I ask," said Torinda, ner voice strugglifif 
with emotion. 

" That,*' cried the Sultan* startmg back, « that contains the portrait of one most dear to me/* 

* And may I be so bold as to ask whose portrait it is ? " 

« Yes," said the Sultan, sinking back into a chair j " it is the portrait of — of Torinda." 

At this moment the oxen started forward and Torinda's cap fell to the ground. Her curb, which 
the had merely placed in her cap, fell around her beautiful neck in luxurious profusion. 

" It is Torinda I " cried the Sultan, staggering back. 

**My lord," cried Torinda, and unable to restrain herself, she sprang upon the platform and clasped 
the Sultan in her arms. 

"Allah I I thank thee," cried the Sultan, as the tears of joy rolled down his cheeks. 

«* My lord," said Torinda, timidly, " will you forgive me for \eaving you ? " . 

" Forgive you ! " cried the Sultan. " Yes, the joy of this meeting amply repays roe for all that I 
have suffered." 

" Come," said Torinda, " I have much to tell you. Let us retire into the palace." 

That evening the city was brilliantly illuminated, and a solemn thanksgiving to Allah was made!* 
the Mosque St. Sophia. All the inhabitants that could gain admittance in the mosque, attended, aaJ 
great was their joy when they beheld the Sultan and his beauteous bride. 

Rkadsk, our story is finished. 
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THE LIFE AND CONFESSIONS * 

OF 

* HERNANDEZ ROMEZ DE ARAGO. 



CHAPTER 1. 

DON MIGUEL. ~ 

i calm twilight of a summer's evening shrouded the city of 
d ; the work of the day was over, and no sound was 

save the hum of voices and the occasional laugh of some 
ivalier enjoying the promenade in the soft air, puffing his 
tto, and glancing at the fair forms on the balconies above 
sad. ' Among these idling gentlemen none were more re- 
id, and none received more approving glances from the 
b eyes gazing down upon them, than two young men who 
ered languidly down the street, dressed in the richest style 
• fashion of that period. They wore the gay velvet doublet, 
id with gold, with puffs of white satin along the sleeves, 
rilliant embroidered waistcoat or jacket — fitting tight to the 
—and the velvet breeches, reaching to the knee, terminat- 
i a garter of velvet, embroidered curiously in gold. These 
md gorgeous costumes were completed by the broad, low- 
led beaver, the rim fastened up on the left side of the 

and a large plume drooping gracefully over the right 
der. On their feet they wore white morocco boots, the- 
tops of which reached half way up to the knee, disclosing 
tockings fitting neatly, which disappeared in the lace that 
over the top of the boot. 

e faces of these young men were entirely unlike, both in 
re and expression. The one was of a dark and swarthy 
)lexion, with bright black eyes, that revealed every senti- 
;, whether of joy or anger, that passed over his heart. His 
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long raven hair was carefully curled, and hung in ringlets be- 
neath his hat, swept by the bright red plume that trembled and 
waved from side to side as the steps of ks wearer passed over 
the uneven pavement." His nose was straight and finely formed; 
his mouth small, the upper lip concealed by a silky moustache 
as dark as thq hair that clustered over his forehead and temples. 
"When he smiled, which he did from time to time, he revealed 
between the half-parted lips, teeth white and regular, though 
large and compactly set. His frame was strongly knit, his 
arms large and muscular, and between the knee and the boot 
could be seen a finely formed leg, which gave evidence of its 
abundance of muscle at every step he took. He was above the 
medium size, and might have been called strikingly handsome 
but for the expression of his face, which denoted a sensual and 
cruel heart. 

. His companion w^as the opposite style. of person. His hair 
was much lighter than that of the one first described. His com- 
plexion was not of the same swarthy hue, and his face was foil 
of gentleness and kindness. Its winning expression, aided by 
the glance of his soft blue eyes, had won for Don Miguel de 
Cazastro more favors from the beauties of Madrid, than all the 
manliness and stern beauty of his companion had secured for 
him, if the report spoke true that was echoed around among the 
gallants of that superb city. He wore no beard oh any portion 
of his face except the slight moustache, which, though light and 
soft as silk, contributed not a little to his good looks. His dress 
was of the same fashion as the other's, only differing in colors— 
where the first wore red, the costume of the latter was blue. 

" Miguel," exclaimed the dark-haired cavalier, " the durance 
and the nature of our friendship both determine me to apply to 
thee for the assistance that I must procure for to-morrow morn 

"And what calls thee, then, friend Pedro; is it another anair 
with some unreasonable brother or clamorous husband, who will 
not be quiet till he has assuaged the loss of his honor by the loss 
of a little blood, or is it an affair of play? Good faith, it can- 
not be a love affair, for they choose the night time, and shun 
the broad noonday, which, indeed, is sadly trying to the eyes !" 

" A truce to thy joking, Miguel, it is neither a duello with a 
husband nor a brother, nor is it a love affair. In short, it is—" 

"It is — what? — for the Blessed Virgin's sake why keep me 
in this suspense ! " 

" Thou" wilt swear thyself to secresy ? " 

« My hand on it ! " 

"Agreed. It is, friend Miguel, neither more nor less than an 
abduction." 
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" An abduction, Diavolo ! and who is the foir subject of thy 
scheming?" 

44 lib i&not 2k fair subject ! " arisw^fed Don Pedro. 

" Ah ! " continue^. Don Miguel, " she is old, then, and wrin- 
kled, perhaps." 

44 Neither old nor .wrinkled," carelessly continued Don Pedro, 
wilfully provoking his companion's curiosity. 

s " Who in the d — l's name is she, then? " 

" It is not a she, my dear Miguel — but look at those beautiful 
eyes grazing down upon us ! " 

" l Y he fiend take her eyes ! Wilt thou prolong my impatience 
still further? Who is it that my assistance is necessary to 
carry away, I tell thee ? I am dying to know ! " 

" What a face and what eyes, by Cupid ! 'Tis like gazing 
into the sky reflected in the light of stars, for 'tis full aslsoft, 
and a thousand times as beautiful ! " v 

44 May the fiend fly away with thy faces, and eyes, and stars, 
and thy love-sick nonsense ! Wilt tell me who thou art to carry 
off?" , 

44 Aye, if thy curiosity is such that I can satisfy it by all that 
I know myself. To be speedy, then, it is a man." 

44 Ah, an old man with a sweet daughter, I suppose, and the 
daughter will pay the father's ransom ! " 

"There thou'rt wrong, good Miguel, fdr 'tis a young man, 
with no. daughter in the question ; but his attentions to a cer- 
tain donna Julia, that I wot of, are of too serious a character to 
be allowed to proceed any further." 

Don Miguel started, turned slightly pale, and inquired in a 
careless way — 

44 And will he be alone, Pedro? " 

44 By my faith, I hope so. Dost thou suppose, Sir Miguel 
Cazastro — thou a gallant and a knight — dost suppose a youth 
requires company in his ladies' bower ? How should he be, 
if not alone ? " * 

"Then I will none of it!" returned the other. "if thou 
canst not settle thy affairs with a single man — thou a gallant 
and a knight — (emphasizing the words) breast to breast, and 
blade to blade, then I'll not play the part of the hired bravo, 
nor set upon a poor youth two to one ! " 

44 Hard terms thou makest use of, friend Miguel. Bravo is 
not an epithet for the ears of a noble of Spain." 

44 I withdraw my trords to no one." 

44 And yet metbinks were I to forget how long we had beet* " 
friends, I could e&sily make thee." 

44 Aye, with thy ban<l at thjr fcack " — — 
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" My^band ! " echoed Don Pedro, starting from his compan- 
ion's side, " what meanest thou, Miguel, by my band?" J 

"Thy surprise is very well, and would do honor to a play- 
actor, but it dupes not me." 

" Hark ye, Sir Miguel, it is ill jesting on such subjects, and 
I pray thee dally no fonger with my patience " 

"It is my turn now, fair Sir Pedro," answered the light- • 
hearted Miguel, laughing at his companion's impatience; "it 
is my turn now. Then thou shalt tell me the name of this young 
man thou proposest to carry away." _ 

" Faith, I know it not," answered Pedro ; " all that I kpow is, 
that he has been seen to go there, and that he is of goodly mien; 
and that the fair Julia favors him is enough for me to know to 
hate him." 

u And now, my honest friend Pedro, I think, from various 
observations that I have made, that the chieftain, called Ber- 
nado, the Bandit, and my friend Pedro, are one and the same 
person. Hist! no words, my gentle friend, and keep thy hand 
from thy sword-hilt. I have but to cry aloud to the citizens 
passing in this street, and they will not fail to ^arn the reward 
offered for thy head I " 

Don Miguel turned his eyes to the other side of the way, 
and when he again turned towards his companion he found that 
he had disappeared. 

" And now for the villa ! " he muttered, as he turned down a 
street that led to one of the gates of the city, and was soon out 
of sight. 



CHAPTEK II 

THE SERENADE. 

In the midst of a richly cultivated garden stood a pavillion* 
bujlt in the gothic style of architecture, surrounded by flowers 
and shrubs on every side, and shaded by the protecting branches 
of the large trees that waved over its gabled roof. The care 
with which everything was arranged, the neatness of the gravel 
waljvs, and the precise trimming of the hedges, all betokened 
the nature of the spot. In fact, it was fitted up as the boudoir 
of one of the most beautiful and haughty women of Madrid, 

.? 
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where she passed her leisure hours. Often in the stillness of 
the summer evening a soft, sweet voice rose on the air, to the 
accompaniment of the tinkling guitar, dying away in the si- 
lence, waking the echoes of the little garden as it floated along 
o*er the heads of the listening flowers. Once, when the song 
was finished, and the fair singer ha"d laid her guitar at her feet 
a fine manly voice startled her from her reclining position, and 
she listened attentively to catch the words. The voice sounded • 
near, and she judged that the singer must be Concealed in the 
thicket behind her pavillion. 

The serenade was set to music of the most tender expression; 
the words might be translated as follows : 

"Oh, heart I that no pleadings can more, 
I'd give up my hope of the skies 
For but one word from thy lips, love, 
Or but a glance from thine eyes I 

Oh, would of the world I were king, 

Surrounded by beauty and pride, 
My all at Chy feet I would fling, 

And pray — be my queen — be my brid* ! 

j Ah, soft is the light of thine eye, 

J And maddening the touch of thy hand ; i 

Thy face is as fair as the sky, 

When summer shines over the land." 

The singer had proceeded thus far in his serenade when ht 
perceived with delight a small white hand protruding through 
the lattice window, which was open only wide enough to give 
egress to the taper fingers and small wrist of the fair Julia, for 
**he was the beautiful goddess to whom this grove and pavillion 
were consecrated. * . 

The young man seized the hand and covered it with kisses, 
when it was withdrawn and the lattice closed over it. Tbe 
young man was our acquaintance, Don Miguel de Cazastro, and 
this was the beginning of his passion for Julia. Every evening 
found him near the pavillion, and it was himself that had been 
discovered by the spies of Don Pedro, who had asked his aid in 
removing the unknown suitor from his path. 

Every evening, at the setting of the sun, the young and hand- 
some Don Migfcel found himself near the pavillion, and at last 
his constancy was rewarded; the fair Julia, touched at his per- 
severance and patience, one evening sent out her maid to invite 
him to come m and partake of a cup of some refreshment 
after his ride, an offer which the young cavalier gladly availed 
himself of to become acquainted personally with his beloved. 
He entered the little pavillion, and was struck by the beauty of 
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everything around him; the elegance and beauty of the various 
tables and pieces of furniture, the taste displayed in the selec- 
tion of the pictures that adorned the walls, and by the loveli- 
ness and grace of the lady who seemed born to grace such, a 
terrestrial paradise. Don Miguel partook of the fruit that wa^ 
placed before him; never had he tasted such superb grapes as 
clustered on the vines of this lovely garden. He drank of the 
wine, and never had he quaffed such nectar before. 

It is easy, when we are in love, to make a feast *of a very 
simple repast, provided it is shared with the object of our heart's 
affections, and thus with the youthful and ardent Don Miguel ; 
he drank in the smile of his mistreso with the ruby wine, and 
the one added to the effect of the other. Before he had spent 
an hour in her society the young man was ^madly in love. He 
hesitated not to avow his passion, and poured forth the burning 
avowal with all the earnestness of his impassioned soul. 

"And tell me, lady, I beseech thee," he concluded, "if in 
thy hear^thou canst nnd one grain of hope for me ; give me but 
the smallest foundation for hope and I leave thee not only sat- 
isfied, but delirious with joy. Speak, lady, speak, and decide 
my fate, for death is preferable to life without thee — the one is 
sudden and a sure remedy for my woes, and the other is a long 
and dreary road, leading to the tomb, it is true, but fraught with 
misery on the way. Lady, I would sooner die a thousand deaths 
rather than journey the dreary road of life without thee." 

And, dear reader, we must infer that he read in the tender 
^yes of his beloved those gentle hopes for which he prayed, and 
that* he saw in the loving smiles that played on those rosy lips 
a language more eloquent than mere words, a language which 
fipoke to him of love returned, a language that whispered to 
him in tones low, but thrilling as the throbbing of hisr own 
breast, welcoming him to the citadel of her heart. 

And tnat heart, that gentle, fluttering heart, was beating 
against his own, his arms enfolded her in a close embrace, and 
their lips met, in the first, long-lingering kiss of love. 

How shall we describe what so many older veterans of the 
pen have failed to do? ' How shall we describe the tender whis- 
perings, 'the meeting 1 hands, whose touches thrill to the soul ; 
the low-murmured words that are breathed softly on the nignt 
air ; the vows of constancy and ideal happiness floating through 
the dim vista of the future? Alas ! how often do we find that 
those whisperings are not the breath of the true passion, buf the 
promptings of the Evil one to the innocent and pure. Those 
. ||^-inurmured words, how often the language of deceit; those 
,^6ws of constancy, hofr often made but? to beruthlessly broken; 
4nd those visions of ideal happinesB, perhaps false as the heart 
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that prompts them, how often are they trampled upon sternly 
and pitilessly until the poor fluttering heart lies torn and bleed- 
ing in the icy coldness of the grave. No pitying hand will deck 
with the flowers of sympathy the marble above her head, and 
none will be found so careless of the world? 8 opinion who will 
6ay an extenuating or a sympathizing word for the lost victim 
of man's perfidy and deceit. 

But in the case of Don Miguel and the lady Julia, sincerity 
and passion prompted the words that sprang from their lips, 
fresh from the limpid fountains of their pure hearts. 

"We draw a veil over that lover's first meeting, for we feel that 
we never could do justice to the fervor of that interminable 
embrace at parting — that last kiss and that "Adieu!" breathed 
from two young beings on the soft night air. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LADY JULIA. 



The lady Julia was seated on a softly cushioned divan, placed 
by the open window, the light breezes playing around her fair 
face, and tossing the auburn tresses, from time to time, ov<3r her 
white browT "Whether it was entirely for the sake of the even- 
ing breeze, that came laden with the perfumed breath of the 
flowers, which it kissed as it passed over their bloomingjieads, 
or wfiether she was watching the silver fountain leaping up, its 
snowy spray sparklingin the rays of the setting sun, or indeed 
what her real motive for choosing this situation was we cannot 
inform the reader, but we shrewdly suspect that it was not the 
fountain that attracted her gaze, nor the flowers that occupied 
her attention. 

She was looking up to the brow of the hill, behind whicb the 
gulden sun was sinking in all his splendor ; her eyes were fixed 
upon the winding road that led to the villa, and to the little vil- 
lage a few miles beyond. Expressions of disappointment flitted 
across her face, when a horseman appeared over the brow of 
-the hill and passed quietly into the valley. The evening grew 
darker and darker, but still Jutta kept her position by the win- 
dow, and at last her patience seemed to be rewarded, for she 
tarted up from her reclining position, and exclaimed, her dark 
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eyes lighting tip with pleasure and a joyful smile playing around 
her mouth, "It is he! it is he! I knew he could not disap- 

Eoint a heart so true to him as mine!" And looking up to the 
ill she saw a horseman galloping swiftly along, mid a cloud 
of dust which followed the noofs df his horse. She saw the blue 
cloak and scarf, and the rose-colored plume that danced over 
his head. Nearer and nearer came the cavalier, until he was : 
lost to her gaze in the windings of the road as it hid itself in the 
valley. But a few seconds elapsed and Julia was in vain trying 
to calm the beatings of her heart. Her quick ear caught the 
sound of a footstep on the floor, and in another moment she was 
clasped in her lover's arms. Don Miguel imprinted a kiss on 
her sweet, small mouth, and her non-resistailce was the wel- 
come she gave him. 

44 My sweet love ! " he exclaimed rapturously, as he seated 
himself on a cushion at her feet, "how fares it with thee? — art 
thou not dull ? — dost thou not feel the want of a companion to 
thy loneliness ? " • 

44 1 am never lonely, dear Miguel, ' answered she, smiling, 
"when I have thine image before me, as it ever is; and how can 
I want any other companion but my own thoughts when they 
are continually whispering to me of thee? " 

The young man fondly pressed the hand which he held in his. 
After a moment of reflection he turned his eyes on the face of 
his beloved, and said, in a low, quiet tone — 

"Mf own dear Jtdia, it is sad to be bearer of bad news, but 
I feel that I ought to confide to thee what has come to my 
knowledge quite unexpectedly I assure thee. This very even- 
ing, as JT was walking in the public street with a man I have 
known for a long time, an old schoolmate and companion of my 
earliest boyhood, he confessed to me his passion for — for whom 
think you, my dearest ? Nay, you will never guess it, for it is 
none other than thine own sweet self!" 

44 And yet, dear Miguel, I know not that I ever had speech 
with this friend of thine," murmured the lady, pausing in deep 
thought. 

"lam well aware, my sweet Julia, that there never has a 
Word passed between you, and therefore that he ne'er has dared 
to press his insolent suit." 

"I know no suitor but thee, dear Miguel, and if Heaven will 
only vouchsafe thee to me, I will pray for no other." 

44 My dearest and best," exclaimed the young man, kissing 
her hand as she spoke, " thv prattle is so sweet to me that in 
hearing thee speak I forget all else ; I forget the world, all, and 
think of nothing but my own overwhelming happiness, and my 
most ardent love for thee. But I should warn thee, dear J ulia, 
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against the machinations of this Don Pedro, for he has threat* 
ened to remove thy lover from his patij, and a man who will carry 
away a fellow-being in the full blaze of noonday will not scrapie 
to treat thee in the same manner ; and once in his clutches, my 
^dearest, I shudder to think what might befall thee ! " 

"Fear nothing, my own," answered Julia, as she stole her 
arm soothingly around his neck, " thy Julia will ever be true 
to thee both body and soul. Seest thon this, Miguel, 'Death 
"before dishonor! ' " and Miguel beheld in the left hand of his mis- 
tress a small, keen and exquisitely worked dagger or stiletto* 
which is so generally worn by Spaniards of both sexes. Don 
Miguel shuddered as the fearful thought crept over him, that 
flashing blade might once be buried in that soft and snowy 
bosom. 

No more beautiful, group for the painter's hand was ever 
offered to the eye. JThe young and beautiful lady Julia leaned 
over from the sofa on which she sat^ her right arm, round and 
white, was thrown around the neck of Don Miguel, who sat on 
the cushion at her feet. In her left hand she. held the polished 
steel, and on it his gaze was riveted. Her large black eyes 
flashed with the excitement and the stern determination of her 
noble purpose, while his eyes gazed with an involuntary expres- 
sion of horror at so deadly a weapon clasped in so beauteous a 
hand. 

" God grant, my beloved, that nothing may happen to thee 
that may render necessary even the thought of death, but I re- 
joice to see that thou art prepared " 

"Aye, Miguel, I am prepared for a life of happiness and 
joy with thee, or I am prepared for death away from thee. 
I sometimes think, my own, that whate'er may be our fate in 
this world, that we will both meet again in the next, and when 
that meeting shall come who will ever separate us again ? Let 
us hope, my own, let us hope! " 

"Julia, we are sad this evening; thou art not as gay as 
usual ; and I, too, am sad. Sing to me, Julia, for thy voice ia 
a cure for all my griefs." 

"But why should we be sad, Miguel, who could harm me, 
surrounded as I am by servants and dependents of the family! 
I have but to cry aloud, and one shriek will call to my aid a 
hundred men; and yet, as thou sayest, I am sad, but 'tis not a 
melancholy sadness, Miguel, since 1 can share it with thee." 

Julia took up the guitar which stood near, and running her 
taper fingers over the strings, her voice murmured rather than 
sang the following verses : > 
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* The air is full of gladness, 

Bright clouds are in the sky, • 

Yet my soul is tinged with sadness, 
Altho* I kaow not why. 

'Tis not of grief or sorrow, 

'Tis not of care or pain, 
For it whispers that the morrow ^ 

Will bring my love again ! 

Ever they at the evening hour, 

When the sun sets o'er the lea, 
Come, love, to thy lady's bower ! v 

She ever waits for thee. 

And here the manly voice of Don Miguel arose to the same 
air that his mistress had sung. 

And when the day is over, 

And vanished on pinions fleet, 
Thou shalt welcome thine absent lover, 

As he lovingly kneels at thy feet" 

And thus in music and avowals of mutual affection the hours 
flew away, until Don Miguel reluctantly bid his last farewell 
to his beloved, and tearing himself away was soon flying on his 
way to Madrid. The sound of his horse's hoofs had scarcely 
died away in the distance when the figure of ^a man emerged 
from the thicket surrounding the pavilion, and crossing the gar- 
den was lost to sight He pursued his way into the valley, 
and when he found himself under the shade of a large tree, 
isolated from the rest, he blew a blast on his horn that hung 
around his neck. Almost immediately a cavalier galloped up 
to the spot. # 

44 Aye, aye ! Juan, I have seen him with mine own eyes, and 
have marked him. We shall see if this, stripling shall cross 
the path of Gut Romez with impunity! Follow on foo£ I 
shall now hie me to the cave, Juan, where thou shalt find me. 
Adieu ! " 

So saying he % set spurs to his noble horse, regained the high 
road, and was soon on his way to the mountains. - 

Meanwhile, as Don or Guy Romez, for he it was, was spurring . ; 
to his mountain retreat, the lady Julia left the pavilion and 
regained the house at the other end of the garden. Soon the 
ligLt, that gleamed like a star from her window, disappeared, 
and Julia was again with her absent lover in her rosy-colored $# 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GUY KOMEZ. 

"Ha! ha! ha! my good Sebastian, what a boon companion 
art thou! By the holy rood! I have not laughed sa heartily 
since the provost was going to hang me for theft. I- quaff this 
goblet to thy health, and mayest thou live long to cheer us 
with thy ready wit." 

These words, interrupted by laughter from time to time, were 
uttered by a large and swarthy man, considerably past the 
prime of life, yet bearing great signs of vigor and strength. 
His face, nearly hidden in his huge black beard, was sinister 
and forbidding, though when he laughed' as heartily as he was 
doing at the time of his introduction to the reader, the expres- 
sion was not at all visible. His eyes were small, of a gray 
color, and set deep in their sockets, which, taken together with 
his large nose anc^wide mouth,) displaying a huge set of wolfish 
looking teeth, and his abundant black beacd, combined to ren- 
der him not in the least a pleasing looking object. 

The company, consisting of from twenty to twenty-five per- 
sons, were seated round a large oaken table, on which were the 
remains of a plentiful supper. Flasks of wine, emptied of their 
contents, laid around the table ? and others that yet appeared 
to retain Some of the precious fluid were standing near the 
large cups and goblets of the men. They were men of all 
countries and climates mingled together, banded in the brother- 
hood of crime, to escape the penalties of the laws which they 
had outraged. The patricide, the murderer^ the midnight burg- 
lar, the ferocious slave-dealer, together with thieves and other 
malefactors, here found a refuge, provided their courage and 
hardihood were well tried and proven. They took an oath on 
entering the band to observe the laws which bound them to- 
gether, (for- every community must have certain rules and regu- 
lations to guide them,) and to preserve implicit obedience to 
^ their commander, or leader, who was styled by his followers ■ 
u Guy Romez," to which was sometimes added "The Gtm- 
eilla ! " 

The apartment in which they were carousing was apparently 
hollowed out of the solid rock, but it was one of those caves 
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which abound in the mountainous regions of Spain. It was 
lighted by torches, held by fixtures in the waif, which threw a 
lurid glare over the scarred and savage faces of the robbers, as 
they 6at at their midnight feast, quaffing deep draughts of Jhe 
intoxicating cup, and laughing aloud in their conscious secunty. 
Security, say we, for at every pause in the noise and confusion 
might be heard the measured tread of the sentinel inarching 
silently to and fro on his post above their heads. 

" Ay ! ay ! my men, drink while we can and drive dull care 
away, for which of us knows what awaits him on the morrow t 
A song ! good Sebastian, 'twill enliven us. Silence, down there, 
you roisters, silence for the song of Sebastian?" 

And while the ribald jest and the coarse song echoed loud 
Tinder the vaujted roof, and the revelry and confusion was al its 
height, a mailed step was heard without, the rude door was 
. flung open, and a young man stepped proudly into the apart- 
ment. At his presence every noise was hushed, every laugh 
was silent, and the song of the drunken Sebastian stuck in his 
throat. The man whose presence acted thus powerfully on those 
men so hardened by crime that no earthly presence could seem 
to affect them, was attired in a scarlet riding coat, bound in gold, 
a black plume bent proudly o'er his head, and the spurs on his 
heavy riding-boots clanked as he strode, erect and haughty, to 
the head of the table. 

A grim silence reigned supreme where but a moment since 
all was uproar and confusion. The intruder gazed around him 
with a piercing and scrutinizing look, a ray of fire* seemed to* 
flash from his eye when'he encountered anything that displeased 
or any gaze that opposed. Beneath the fire of that flashing eye 
the stoutest heart quailed and the boldest gaze fell abashed. He 
g^d around him on the scene of debauchery and feiastmg, and 
a scornful smile curled his proud, determined lip. 

" Men ! " he exclaimed, and the silence became, if possible, 
m <>re oppressive than, before, " I require ten of you, the boldest 
an d most expert riders in my band, together with ten of the 
tast stdfeds our- stables can afford. See that they be properly 
pipped, and that there remains no |trth to tighten or no im- 
pediment, for every foot shall be in the stirrup at sunrise. You 
tave still two hours for sleep, and now away — and look you that 
m y orders be attended to 1 " 

Without waiting any longer he brdered his lieutenant to pick 
{^6 men, and attend to the execution of his orders, upon which 
^ e Withdrew, and the heavy door closed once more behind hinf 
88 his armed heel strode firmly through a long corridor in the 
r °ck which led to some other division of the cave. 

6 
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GHAPTEE V. 

NTNA. 

Passing hastily along through a vaulted hall, lighted by 
torches fixed in the wall, Guy Komez entered a large circular 
apartment, which served for the guard-room. Here men were 
lounging, awaiting their turn to watch ; some were sleeping 
soundly on the benches, others were playing with dice, ana 
others .were standing in groups, passing the times, in gossiping 
and conversation. Guy passed on, unheeding all there save to 
acknowledge bya motion the salute addressed to him by his 
men, and passing through, another corridor, he applied a key to 
a massive door at the extreme end, and swinging it on its creak- 
ing hinges, he entered, closed it carefully after him, and open- 
ing another smaller door, he stood in a small, exquisitely fur- 
nished room. A silver lamp was suspended from the ceiling; a 
thick carpet prevented his footsteps being heard. On an ample 
couch, o'ershadowed by curtains of damask and crimson silk, 
lay the form of a young and beautiful girl. Her beautifully 
moulded arm was tnrown negligently over her head, as white 
-as the piLow on, which it rested. Soft brown eyelids threw a 
shade over the upper part of her face, and her parted lips 
showed her teeth regular and white, as the snow in the rays of 
the sun. A straight Grecian nose and a small -dimpled chin 
completed the beauty of her features ; thick tresses of curling 
auburn hair clustered around her temples and bathed the pillow 

' which supported her head. Her well developed breast heaved 
gently in the unconscious slumber in which she lay. The ban- 
dit paused for a moment to gaze on this form, so light, so grace- 
ful, and glowing with youth and beauty. The blue veins were, 
distinctly visible througk the white polished skin that«covered 
her symmetrical arras*, llid in those azure veins the. life-stream 

V of youth was leaping impetuously along, as you have seen sob* 
rrvtfletin .the grim old woods, flowing rapidly over here a f 
ble, and the^e another impediment, but overcoming them 
from the mere velocity of its course. The clouded brow of 
chieftain relaxed its froftsrn which had gathered there, and 
stern severity faded away, leaving a smile in its place, as 
sun, emerging from the black storm-cloud, brightens up 
its heavenly light s the face of nature, which was dark and 6 
rig but a moment before. Guy Romez advanced softly 
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side of the couch, the fierceness of the lion had melted into the 
gentleftiess of the lamb, and touching his lips to the brow of the 
sleeper, she awoke with a slight start. 

" My Nina sleeps," said he in gentle tones, so unlike those in 
which he had addressed the band of revelers, that it sounded 
not like the same voice. 

" My Nina sleeps." 

u Nina sleeps," answered the girl, turning her large brown 
eyes full upon him, the red blood mantling in her cheek as she 
spoke. " Nina sleeps, for she is weary with watching for the 
return of her chief, and weary with sighing that he comes not. 
But her sighs are not heard by the absent one, and they cannot 
bring him back to her arms!" 

"Nay, hay, .my gentle Nina, thy sighs have proved all- 
powerful, for behold me here at thy side. I come to tell thee, 
N"ina, my beautiful, that our prospects are growing brighter, for 
this night I shall take two prisoners whose ransom will be a for- 
tune in gold to us. Then, sweet heart, you and I will away 
from this mountain retreat, and with our wealth we will seek 
thine own fair land — the lafld of sunny France — and there, amid 
her blooming fields and vine-clad hills, We'll pass our lives away 
together and alone. Thou shalt have diamonds, and jewels, and 
satins, and lace, and all that thy heart can desire, and the queen 
in her palace shall not be as happy as thou! " 

The poor girl had raided herself on her arm during the^e bright 
words of the fair-spoken Guy, and the happiness of the future 
thus pictured to her imagination lit up her oval countenance with 
the glow of hope ; her eyes flashed proudly, and sh# listened, 
with parted lips and head thrown back, to the enthusiastic prom- 
ises of the crafty chief. In that one moment of credulity she 
forgot all the promises that had been made and broken, all the 
vows that had been trampled upon ; all the past faded away 
from her sight, and she gazed on the bright picture of the future 
painted by the fairy-like pencil of Hope. She forgot the man, 
in the happy promises he, made ; she forgot his perjury, his de- 
sertion, and her own h^ptless betrayal. For the ruthless Gvj 
Komez had taken advantage of her helpless condition to ruin her / 
forever. Nina was but half a woman; beautiful as she was 
physically, yet she was but half-formed mentally. She was half- 
witted. Gentle and harmless, she wandered to and fro, and no 
one would dream of harming so helpless and so unfortunate a 
being. But the helplessness which even the savage Indian on 
the endless prairies of the West, and the untutored Turk, aa^ 
the Arab on his native sands respect and protect, was no safe- 
guard against the fiend-like designs of Guy Komez. 

The wild snatches of song echoed over the mountain tops, f& 
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the unfortunate young girl wandered beneath the shade of the 
lofty pines, gathering the wild flowers and wreathing them in 
her flowing hair, to welcome the return of the chieftain. But 
often, he came not, and Nina was forced by very weariness to 
return to her couch, after nights of watching for him, « 

" Whose bride shaU await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire all night at the gate. 9 ' 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE DEPABTUBE OF THE BOBBERS. 

The gray light of the morning bad scarcely tinged the rugged 
rocks with its leaden light, before Guy Eomez, leading by the 
bridle a large and powerfully built black steed, which was to 
bear him amid the perils of the day, issued forth from an aper- 
ture in the rock, which 'closed up almost as soon as he nad 
emerged in safety from its shade. He traversed the little path- 
way leading round the top of 'the rock, and soon stood in a cir- 
cular meadow, around which the tops of the mountains rose on 
all sidefc, concealing the field* from the view beyond. This had 
once evidently formed the basin of some little lake on the moun- 
tain, but the water had long ago dried up and disappeared, 
leaving about an acre of ground, in the form of an amphithea- 
ter, with a level gravel bottom, in some places showing signs of 
stunted shrubs and dwarfish grass. Into this arena walked the 
robber-chief, still leading his gallant steed ' y he was the first man 
on the ground; he sat down on a large. round stone, and was 
soon Jost in silent meditation. IKs horse began to nibble the 
few blades of grass that sprung up^jpound the rock, from which 

Eleasant occupation he suddenly desisted, for he threw up his 
ead with a jerk that nearly tore the bridle from his pensive 
master's hana ; his spread nostrils snuffing the wind, his listen- 
ing ears erect, he stood as if awaiting some impending danger* 
Guy, however, scarcely noticed his horse's fear, for he stood 
silently awaiting the arrival of the cause of the noise and clat- 
tering in the distance. He had not long to wait, for with a wild 
cheer, a horseman dashed round the point of the rock, and gal- 
loped swiftly up to where the robber stood unmoved. The sight 
of a horse ana rider bearing down at full speed upon a man 
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would, very probably, cause him to get out of the way, but the 
impassible Guy moved ^either to tlie rigbt nor to the left, and 
the rider continued his furious pace until within a few yards of % 
where he stood, when he swerved gracefully and rapidly as ah 
arrow that is turned from its course, and passing around, he at 
length stood still at the right hand of the robber- chief, who be- 
stowed on him a glance of approval. The rider who merited 
this encomium upon his horsemanship was a tall and slender 
youth, over w T hose head the dews of twenty summers had not - 
yet fallen ; his handsome face, and large, moist eyes, sparkling 
* w T ith the praise of his chief, his curling locks, all combined \^itn 
his picturesque costume, rendered him strikingly beautiful to 
the. eye of the beholder. He wore the common felt hat, or som- 
brero, of Spain, a velvet jacket, covered with buttons and orna- 
ments, his vest of fancy colors disappearing in the wide, red 
sash, and his high horseman's boots, with his jingling spurs, . 

{proclaimed him a young guerilla, had not the brace of pistols in 
lis belt, and the sword at his- side, unmistakably attested the 
fact. ' 

He lifted his sombrero proudly in the air and saluted, with a 
perfect grace and ease, his chieftain, who still stood gazing at 
him. - * ' 

'* Well done, Alfonso ! thou art ever the first on the field when 
thy chieftain calls — and the others of my band, why tarry they 
behind ?" 

" My lord," answered Alfonso, respectfully, " so please you, . 
we are before the time ; it lacks yet some minutes to the rising 
of the sun," and pointed with Ills' hand to the crest of a neigh- 
boring mountain, behind which the approaching luminary was . 
lighting up the eastern heaven with his soft and golden rays. 
Guy Bomez looked in the direction indicated by his young lieu- 
tenant, for such was the youthful Alfonso, and gazed with admi- 
ration on the beautiful scene. 

"Alfonso, look at' the rising sun! Mayhap 'tis the last sun 
that may rise on thy vision. I have prophetic forebodings of 
ill-fortune, which have clomped my waking senses and blotted 
sleep from out my earthly luxuries. This night I closed my 
eyes, I slept, 'twas but for a moment ; methought I stood upon 
the rock o'erhanging that black abyss w T here men e'er this have 
found a tomb and none have been the wiser ! Suddenly as I 
gazed into its fearful depths, I -felt the moss on which I trod* 
slipping gradually beneath my feet. The cold sweat stood out 
in huge, great drops upon my throbbing forehead, my brain 
reeled, I held my breath for very horror ! Yet still I kept on in \ 
my slippery pace, I reached the brink ; my ashy lips could not J 
breathe the fleeting prayer that rushed to them* for utterance; f 
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I reached the brink ; I saw the dark, yawning chasm, and I felt 
myself precipitated, living, inh my tomb! The frightful feeling 
of falling ! falling ! falling ! awoke me to consciousness ; and loot 
ye, Alfonso," if there is a hell, I visited it in my dream this 
night!" 

The conversation of the two was interrupted by the same sound 
that Guy had heard alone. The two steeds pricked up their 
quick ears, snuffed the air, and as they did so, first the head of 
one horseman was visible over the point of rock around which 
he was coming, then another and another, and following in quick 
order, they galloped recklessly into the arena and formed into 
line before their leader. 

A gallant and a daring band they formed, and a wild, pic- 
turesque group they presented. Every variety of costume and 
dresses, according to the taste of the owner, from the small, 
shining steel cap to the peaked hat of the Italian bandit; from 
the cuirass of the dragoon to the gaily decorated jacket of the 
hussar. Every style and every material figured in that strange 
group. They silently dismounted to receive the orders of the 
chief, one or two were left to take charge of the horses, and the 
rest gathered around him in silence and alacrity, lie detailed 
to them his plan, and as the sun rose on their glittering forms, 
his order of " To horse 1 " had been echoed back by tHe neigh- 
boring rocks and caves. . 



CHAPTEE VII. 



ndta's early love. 



Nina stood on the mountain, gazing at the prospect spread out 
before her. She saw the .wide and "fertile* plain stretching far 
away on each side, its grassy surface appearing like a field of 
rich green velvet, ajid the river that flowed peacefully through, 
on its way to the sea, reminded the poor girl of another river, 
Hot unlike it, in its winding course, far away in a land of hill 
and dale, more beautiful and fertile than this. There, on the 
hill-side, from the* clustering vines, peeped out the blushing 
grape, there in that valley, far away, stood the little village, 
with the cot where she was born. Did • the vines still bloom? 
did the grape9 still cluster in the sim? did the village still re- 
main ? Such were the various questions she asked herself, for 
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she had no companion, no kind bosom friend, with whom she 
could interchange her thoughts. Once again, in fancy, the poor, 
lone girl stood in that oft-remembered valley, the evening song 
of the peasant struck familiarly on her ear, and from the dis- 
tance, mingling with the whispering of the breeze, came the rip- 
pling music of .the stream. The honeysuckle still clambered o'er 
the rustic thatch, and the flowers breathed fragrance on the air, 

• while from the lattice window her mother's voice was heard, and 
the voices of the children filled the garden with their glee. 
Nina sat herself down on the moss beneath the pine tree, and 
her imperfect memory reflected her past life, as the troubled 
lake reflects the blue vault above. 

She was born and bred in the little village of Belle-rive. At 
the age of sixteen, Nina was almost a woman; her form was 
beautiful, and her reason then was perfect* Beneath the sunny 
skies of France love grows more rapidly than elsewhere, and 
indeed had the ancient mycologists not fixed the birthplace of 
Venus in some other land, we might suppose that it was in the 
bosom of some of the * streams of France that the goddess of 
Love and Beauty rose refulgent from the wave. Nina, one cool 
evening in June, had wandered some distance from the little 
hamlet, lost in her thoughts and reflections. She was crossing a 
field to Return home, when a low, threatening sound struck upon 
her ear, gjid turning in the direction from winch the sound pro- 
ceeded she saw a large and ferocious wolf, whose deep growl it 
was that had attracted her attention. These animals at that . 
time infested the south of Fyafice, living in the woods, and sal- 
lying out by times in search of food when hunger drove them 
forth. Nina, terrified and bewildered, turned to fly, which the 
fierce animal perceiving, sprang after her, with a howl which 
curdled the blood ib her veins. He was almost upon her, she 
could hear his panting breath close behind, she breathed a praye* 
and gave herself up for lost. But at that moment a form spran, * 
from the thicket close by and intercepted the progress of '*' 
wolf. The furious animal turned upon the stranger, and a st 
gle ensued, which was short' but decisive, for the knife of 
young man had pierced his heart and breast in many plac 
So quickly was this done that Nina had not time to speak 
word. Tne wolf once motionless, the intrepid young man dr ' 
the knife from its sheath in the animal's breast, stuck it to 

* hilt in the ground once or twice, to cleanse it, wiped it on 
skin of the slain adversary, and quietly replaced it in its sh 
at his waist. He .then stood before Nina, revealing the stra 
well-knit frame of a young man of twenty-one, with an ho: 
and pleasing face and a form abounding in muscle. 

' fc)h, sir!" exclaimed Nina, at length, her cheek sp 
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With blushes, which only rendered her the prettier in the ad- 
miring eyes of. the young man, " Oh, sir, how shall I ever thank 
ou for your noble conduct? Without yon I should have surely 
een torn to pieces by that furious animal, for hunger had ren- 
dered him over-bold." 

"Mademoiselle," answered the youth, "I need no thanks, for 
the pleasure of doing you a favor more than compensates for the 
risk attending it. Mademoiselle, it is Providence that sent me 
to your deliverance this evening, for seeing you walking out, I 
involuntarily followed your footsteps. I have been here but for 
a few weeks, my father is the new blacksmith, and I am his 
Bon, Gaspar. It is useless for you to tell me your name, for since 
I have been here that name has formed the subject of all my 
thoughts and all my dreams. I have watched you often in the 
evening, and been nearer you than you could imagine at the 
time. Oh! Nina, I. love you better than my own life, and all I 
ask is that you can love me a little in return. I should then be 
the happiest fellow in the village. Speak to me, then, Nina, 
mav I hope ? " And the blushing Nina bade him hope, and 
sealed her mandate with his kiss upon her pure forehead. 

For those two young hearts the hours were no more numbered, 
they Hew away so rapidly, and Gaspar and Nina were affianced. 
He village priest had made all ready. Gladness and rejoicing 
filled the village; flowers were gathered, and wreaths were made, 
the feast.was prepared, the wine stood in the bottles on the old 
mantel-piece, and Nina and Gaspar, the objects of all these 
preparations, walked around, perfectly unconscious of all these 
arrangements, for they were perfectly wrapped up in each other. 
E'er another sun had set, the one was destined to fall a sacri- 
fice to the barbarous laws of his country, and the. other was des- 
tined, in one day, to be a maiden, wife, and widow 1 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE MAIDEN, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 



My dear reader^ does my description of the humble life of the 
?&sant weary your patience? Forgive my swerving from the 
^ect course of my story, but I think that we sometimes love to 
Scape from the noise and bustle, and gayety 6f the crowded 
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City, and steal a few days of quiet enjoyment in the country. 
One wearies of the constant rush and tumult of the town, and 
sighs for the quiet nook benfcatlTthose old trees where we played 
and sported in our infancy. And thus, I hope, dear reader, 
that you may find this chapter not totally uninteresting, as it 
describes what is happening every day in France. 

The wedding day had come, the little bride had donned her 
wedding dress ; she wore no diamonds nor jewels of any descrip- 
tion, but I will defy any one to find a prettier and more graceful 
bride. The jewels she wore were nature's freshest flowers, 
plucked that morning in the garden, the dew still sparkling on 
their heads. She w r ore no lace nor satins, but the simple. snowy 
dress, fit ejnblem of purity and innocence, fitting tight to her 
lovely form, showed the perfect proportions of her heaving 
breast, her tapering waist, and buttoned loosely round her sculp- 
tured throat. Her little hands, not squeezed in little gloves 
bore no rings nor jewels, and no satins nor velvets decked m 
form. But, reader, I have found that it is not always beneath 
satins, and velvets, and costly lace, that beat the truest and the 
fondest hearts, nor is it always the hand that is glittering in dia- 
monds and in precious stones which you would do well to clasp 
at the altar. 

The day had come— the sun shone with its brightest rays, and 
nature bloomed and smiled beneath the unclouded sky, as if 
she had put on her best holiday attire to celebrate the happy 
scene. The village- bell had scarcely ceased tolling, the first of 
the little procession had not issued from the small gothic church, 
after the ceremony which bound those two young hearts together 
for evermore, when, coming nearer and nearer, louder and lond- 
er, came the sound of the beating drum! A grirn terror, more 
awful, because so undefined, seized upon all present, and the 
new made wife clung to Gaspar's arm more tightly still. The 
wedding train passed from the church ; they were met by a band 
pf troops marching through the village, to recruit men for the 
war. They were ordered to halt ; the men of the party were led 
out; the lots w T ere cast; the first one fell to Gaspar; he was 
ordered to stand in the rani: ; with a heavy heart he obeyed, and 
tore himself from his wife^ embrace. The rest shared the same 
fate — that is, those to whom the lots fell — and they were marched 
off to the tavern, to give rest to the troops, who were fatigued 
by their long march. Nina was led home by her sorrowful 
bridesmaids. 

About three hours afterwards Gaspar escaped from the gu^ 
that had the care of the recruits, to bid a last farewell to his 
weeping bride. It was evening, and he stole noiselessly to th€ ^ 
house, but hearing voices in the garden, he pushed open the | 
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tte and strode in, and there he saw in the little arbor a scene 
at drove the blood leaping tumultuously to his heart and tem- 
es. Nina, his love, his life, his all, was struggling in the-grasp 
* an herculean trooper, whose hand on her mouth prevented her 
:reains from being heard. Passion and revenge fired his brain, 
id drawing the sword that now hung at his side, he rushed to 
le scene, and catching Nina from her assailant's arms, »he 
rasped him bythe throat, and shook him with his whole force, 
ad tmly released him wi$en he had become black in the face. 

" I had thought -to kill thee, thou traitorous wretch, but as 
i is I'll but degrade thee. Here and here — and now begone 1 " 
•aying which he tore from each shoulder the •epaulettes of his 
ank and -flung them at his feet, trampling them in scorn into 
he dust ; after which he actually kicked the would-be ravisher 
mt of the garden gate, ^nd across the way, to the great delight 
rf the villagers attracted by his cries. He then returned to his 
jitdg, whom he found fainting on the rustic seat. Her spotless 
Iress was torn, profaned by lustful hands ; her hair was disor- 
lered ; her beautiful neck bruised in the struggle she had under- 
gone. She opened her eyes at length to gaze upon her husband, 
and with a scream of joy she buried her head in his bosom. 

Their conference was interrupted by a file of soldiers, who 
came to the arbor and claimed him as their prisoner. They- 

J)laced chains on his feet and wrists, and thus manacled he was 
ed through the village, amid the sympathy of all. 
****** * * * * * 

The next morning, at day-break, the inhabitants were notified 
that Gaspar was to be shot ! The fatal volley that deprived htm 
of life deprived the wife of reason. He was shot for defending 
ler from insult, but the sentence passed upon him by the court- 
martial was — " To be shot for striking a superior officer 1 " 

Nina was never more seen in her native village, she wandered 
away into Spain, where she fell a prey to the fiendish designs of 
the implacable Guy Komez. . 



CHAPTER IX 



MIGUEL AND JULIA EST THE BOBBERS CAVE. 

Dear reader, the story which we Jhave just related is not totally 
* fiction. Conscripts are drawn from their homes every day, 
^.especially lately, since the bloody hand of War has stirred 
U P the snjouldering embers, and incited the grasping avarice tor 
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territory of a crowned tyrant on a foreign throne. The fat mer- j 
chant, as he looks in the newspapers for the prices of the mar- 
kets and the state of the consols, little recks he for the misery 
and wretchedness produced by the war, provided he can, fill hsf 
pockets with the proceeds of his speculations. Verily, the blood- 
thirsty Nicholas, on his throne, is not more of a tyrant thanij 
the almighty dollar in this free republic of America ! 

Dear reader, when you read of battles and struggles whttj 
are shortly to come to our ears, thkik of the lonely, arariflnsj 
hearts waiting by the window, in the native village, waiti^aadj 
watching for the courier who shall bring the news of the battle;] 
how eagerly they peruse the list of killed and wounded, and how 
despairing is the shriek when the oft-repeated name meets their 

Battles are glorious and soul-stirring, but the huzzas and shonto 
of victory drown the groans and cries that are torn from the 
despairing hearts of mothers, and Orphans, and sisters, and^e^ 

Keader, the writer of these chapters once saw four thousand 

newly recruited troops marching through a village in France, in 

which he was residing for his health, on their way to Africa. 

Out of that band, he afterwards learnt, only seven htmdred ever 

returned home! What the enemy had failed to conquer, the 

poisonous fever had laid low. 
* * ***** * * * 

"We left Nina seated beneath the shade of one of the mc 
tain pines, gazing down into the valley spread out before W 
The next morning found her again in her accustomed place, 
ere long her patience was rewarded, for she saw the nle of me 
moving slowly along in the distance. But an hour had elapse 
when they arrived at the cave. They bore in their midst a " 
ter, out of wliich, to the surprise of ffifca, there stepped a " 
tiful and elegant woman, much taller and much darker 
herself. She watched this beautiful personage with the ey< 
a tigress, for she beheld iow devoted and how respectful 
appeared to be to her. She mechanically followed at a disfc 
as the captive Julia was being led along by the chief to 
apartment devoted to her safe keeping. Don Miguel f^lowed 
slowly between two guards ; he had no sword at liis side, nor 
other arms, for they had been removed by order of the robber- 
chief. 

f Had* Miguel's good sword been then hanging at his side itifl, 
probable that Julia would not have been long a prisoner. The 1 
two lovers, the evening before, had gone to attend a peasant's 
festival, held at a neighboring village. They had watched with 
pleasure the gayety and rejoicing ol the honest villagers, and the 
darkness had already set in ere they started on their hpmeward 
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* way. They were obliged to pass through a little patch of w 
land, where the branches andleavSs were so thick overhead 
a complete darkness wrapped its folds over and around thei 
they passed beneath. They had reached the middle of this 1 
wood when Don Miguel felt himself suddenly seized from 
hind by two stalwart men, the bridle of his steed was held 
by another, and he -was dragged from his saddle, without 
power of moving hand or foot. The lady Julia felt the br 
of her horse pulled gently but firmly from her hand, and 
saw the plumes of two men who were walking, one on eachs 

In this manner they reached the open ground, where the 1 
light showed them their captors. , They consisted of a band 
twelve, headed by a large and stern-looking chieftain, whc 
when he turned around, Don Miguel immediately recognized 
Don Pedro. 

Don Miguel appeared perfectly passive, but he was watchi 
with eagle eye, the opportunity to escape. * 

" Sir Miguel," said Guy Komez, approaching him, extendi 
his hand, "It grieves me to meet you thus, and to be oblig 
to speak such words as those which are now on my lips. B 
fair sir, duty is duty, and I have to warn you that if yon gi 
not your knightly word of honor not to attempt to escape fr( 
our hands, we shall be compelled to bind you hand and fo 
and bring you with us by force. Choose, sir, and name to i 
vour choice. Fair means or foul ? " 

Don Miguel sternly and' scornfully refused the proffered ha 
of the bandit, and seeing the utter hopelessness of escape 
present, besides, not wishing to incur the degradation of bei: 
tied before the very eyes of his mistress, he gave his parole 
honor not to attempt his escape, and to follow where his c( 
ductors might lead. ^ 

When this conversation had been gone through with, G 
Romez mounted his horse, and taking the head of the escort, 
the litter of the lady Julia, he gave the orders to march. I 
men sprang into their ^saddles with alacrity. Don Migttf 
steed was restored to him, and the party traveling slowly 
night reached the cave early the next morning. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE BANDIT'S . REVENGE. 



The lady Julia sat in the gorgeous apartment alotted to tier; 
her head drooped mournfully on her breast. The hopelessness 
of her desolate situation came upon her with terrific force ; she 
felt herselT in the power of a man relentless, remorseless, and 
an outlaw to his country, on whose head a price was set. The 
beauty and gorgeousness of her prison did not occupy her atten- 
tion; she trim the door, she sounded the walls with her knuckles, 
she tried the fastenings of the little door on the side of the 
TQdta v but all in vain. She was still ruminating on the kope- 

. lJSsness of escape when the side door opened noiselessly and 
6lowly. Julia's heart beat high, she grasped the poignard in 
her bosom, but quickly replaced it on seeing who was the in- 
truder." The visitor entered stealthily, seeming to glide rather 
•than walk into the room. It was Nina. She was very pale ; 
her long, fair hair fell over her marble shoulders ; her tiny feet, 
thrust into embroidered slippers, were naked and white as snow. 
She seemed to have just risen from her couch aiul thrown on 
her dressing-gown in great haste. For one moment the two 
women gazed upon each other in silence. 

The next Nina advanced towards Julia, and clasping her 
beautiful hands together, she exclaimed, with an imploring ex- 
pression beaming from out her dark eyes, her quivering lip and 
pale cheek betokening the anxiety with which she awaited an 
answer, "Why comes the beautiful stranger to the, mountain 
girl's home, to rob ljer of her only treasure ? Why should they 
take from her everything that she loves ? They murdered her 
husband — poor Gaspar — and now thou art come to take my 
chief from mine arms ; he is all I have left me now to love. 
Oh, lady, go awaji to thy home and leave the chieftain to his 
bride." 

And Nina knelt at the feet of Julia, her clasped hands and 
tearful eyes raised towards her pitying face. A bright idea shot 

frf through her brain, and she smiled a joyful smile. 

I . f< i es, child, I will promise thee that I will lfeave this place 
tf thou wilt promise me to do whatsoever I shall tell thee. Thou 
lowest the youth that came here with me?" 

"The fair-faced young man with the rosy plume, with the 
8 °ft blue eyes, that speaks to Nina of the youths of her native 
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France? Eight well I know of whom thou speakest, lady, and 
Fcp,n have speech with him if such be thy pleasure, for here all 
doors open to me." - 

" Go, then, Niiia, fly as swift as thy little feet can patter along 
these gloomy halls. Go thou ? and by some means which thou 
shalt invent, give him this note." And Julia rapidly tore a 
leaf from b8r tablet, and writing a few words in pencil, she gave 
it to Nina, who disappeared, and in the space of a few moments 
returned. , 

" Lady," said she, " the youth is no longer there ; Ju5n, the 
sentinel, is lying on the floor asleep, .and they have changed 
their clothes. He is gone ! " » 

"He sleeps" the last sleep, then, and ere this MTgliel is on his 
way to Madrid," muttered Julia to herself, adding aloud, " Speak 
not a word of this to any one, dear Nina. Stay tljou with me; 
thou shalt give me thy history, sweet girl, and we will: while the 
hours away together." 9 

Nina, surprised at this outburst of kindness from one in 
whom she had expected to find an enemy, burst into tears, and 
threw herself into Julia's arms. Julia mingled her tears with 
those of the lost, betrayed maiden, who, happily for herself 
could not know the degradation to which she had fallen. Tie 
hours passed on thus in mutual confessions and confidences, and 
night spread her pinions over the dro\vsy world. Nina was 
about to withdraw, when footsteps were heard hurrying to and 
fro in the corridors. Shouts, and cries, and exclamations, ming- 
ling together, gave signs of the commotion and tumult without 
The next moment a mailed footstep was heard rapidly approach- 
ing the room in which the two young women were seated. The 
door was flung open with a crash, and Guy Eomez stalked fu- 
riously into the apartment. He advanced towards Nina, and 
catching her by her long, flowing hair, he drew the dagger from 
his belt and plunged it, with a savage execration, in the breast 
of his vietim. The poor murdered girl gav% one shriek and fell 
to the floor. Raising herself on her arm, she exclaimed, feebly, 
" Take me in thine arms, Guy, thy Nina is dying. Let me lay 
my head upon thy breast and I am content." 

" Aye, die there, traitress as *hou art. Nevfr shalt thou touch 
the breast of Guy Eomez. Thus, madam," he continued, turn- 
ing to the horrified Julia, "thus, madam, we punish treason, \ 
and when you become what that thing is now, then take warning J 
from her fate ! " m 

The unfortunate Nina was seen to go to the roopi of Doa 1 
Miguel and to return. It was ^supposed that she had liberated 
and guided him fronr the cave. The brutal words of Guy Komea 
cut far deeper into that bleeding breast than did his murderous 
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dagger. At that moment his qaick ear caught the souncf of 
conflict without, and he hastened from the cave. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE END. 

Julia supported the head of the dying Nina on her breast. 
Now that death was hovering over, with wings ready for flight, 
the light of madness that shone in her soft brown eyes faded 
away, ancf reason beamed once more from those pure orbs. 
Julia bent over her, weeping bitterly; her gentle heart was suf- 
fused with pity for the gentle being who, though so young, had 
yet suffered so much. 

Nina's pale lips tried to utter a prayer for her sinful soul. 
Julia bent down her head and whispered in the dying girl's ear, 
"Nina, remember, dearest, that lie pardoned Jifary, who had 
much sinned* because she had much loved!" 

It was as the breath* of spirits on the heart of Nina; it seemed 
to her that angel voices were whispering in her ears and angel 
wings ' were fluttering around her to carry her to Heaven. 
What were the sights she saw that brought that heavenly smile 
to her lips, what were the whispered promises that bathed her 
soul in the sunlight of hope, it is not for mortal pen to write, 
nor mortal mind to determine. There, unconscious of the strife 
and tumult without, dreaming only of the holy calm within, with 
no agony and without pain, the spirit of the gentle sufferer 
escaped from earth, and let us hope, dear reader, Nina sleeps 
on her Gaspar'abq^oin once again. 

The lady Julia fell upon her knees, and burning, earnest 
prayers went up to Heaven from the pure fountain of her virgin 
neart. A step echoed behind her ; she turned her head and she 
was seized in tb© arms of\Guy Eomez; his drawn sword, still 
in his bloody hand, was smeared and dabbled in gore, his dress 
was torn and disordered, ana everything told of the dreadful 
struggle through which he had just passed. 

"All is lost ! " he exclaimed, as he wound his arms around her 
f#rm — "all is lost; but thou art still left to mej though I am 
conquered by his superior force, still I'll* leave him something 
to regret during a long life of misery ! n 

Julia slipped from his grasp, but she was again seized, and 
Mb hated embrace closed round her. In vain she implored and 
7 
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ftireatened ; lie heeded her not ; her velvet dress was loose ; her 
•aven hair, unbound from its tresses, fell around her form ; her 
pallid face and wild appealing eyes had no effect on the bandit 
3ave to push him still more determinately to his purpose. His 
breath was on her cheek, his foul lips had been pressed to hers, 
and Julia's strength was well nigh exhausted when a sabre 
waved in the air and fell on the head of Guy Romez. He re- 
Leased his prey, seized his sword and rushed furiously on his 
antagonist. The gallant Miguel met his attack with calm, de- 
termined bravery, for he knew that he was not only fighting for 
his life, but for the honor of her whose life was much dearer to 
him than his own life. Sparks flashed from the clashing blades, 
which leaped to and fra like living things ; now high, now low, 
now .covered with blood and flashing high again. Guy Romez 
lunged desperately forward; his foot slipped in the blood of 
!Nina, and as he fell forward the sword of Don Miguel pierced 
his heart. A hellish curse, and a shriek of baffled revenge and 
lust broke from the bl8ody lips of the robber, and with the echo 
of that demoniac cry fled the spirit of the terrible Guy Komez. 



Reader, our tale is done for the present, when we inform 
you that Don Miguel and Julia were united but a short time 
after the scenes herein related. 0£ their offspring and their 
achievements in the war which has lately attracted the attention 
of the ;whole civilized world, we will speak in a book which will 
shortly follow this one, and in which, dear reader* if this tale 
has amused a leisure hour or two, we shall only be too happy to 
meet you again. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 



CHAPTER I." 

[E MOUNTAIN THE TWO HORSEMEN — ^THE SHOT — THE CAVE — 

JOHN A. MURRELL THE OATH "THIS COUNTRY SHALL BE AN 

EMPIRE ! ITS PEOPLE MY SLAVES "- — THE TWIN BROTHERS. 

In the north-western part of the state of Alabama, and not 

r from the city of C e, there is a high mountain, the sides 

' which are covered with rocks and small -dwarf-like trees, 
ae mountain rises in an almost perpendicular position from 
ie ground ; and few if any persons have ventured to climb 
p the sides. Those who have dared to surmount the many 
ifficultie8 which lie in their way, speak with delight of the 
.most endless view of the surrounding scenery which may be 
ad from the top. Far in the distance may be seen the river 
hich gives the state its name ; the white steeples and roofs of 
ie city ; the cattle grazing in the meadows ; the white sails of 
tie many vessels which glide up and down the river, and which 
dd wealth to every place they visit. There may be heard the 
inging of the birds, the sighing of the wind among the trees, 
.nd the low rumbling murmur of the distant waterfall. It is 
. beautiful place,- and if you once reach the peak of the moun- 
ain, you leave it with a sigh. 

This mountain is known by the name of "Murrell mountain," 
he reason of which will be seen hereafter. 

It was a dark and stormy night in November, year 18 — , that 
wp men might have been seen riding slowly along the road that 
Bd from the city to the mountain. One of 4hem was a short, 
bin man, whose features were strongly marked with mildness 
Hd benevolence. He was dressed in a suit of black. In a belt 
round his waist were stuck a pair of pistols and a huge knife, 
*ade celebrated by its bearing the name of the -gallant jDol. 
Arties Bowie, of Texas. In the holsters of,tis sadcffe were a 
*ir of large horse pistols, the barrels and handles <of which 
fcre splendidly mounted. Hangixjg by a strap overrfcis back 
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was a rifle, the bore of which was scarcely larger than a pin's 
head. To protect his arms from getting wet he wore a cloak 
over his shoulders, which almost concealed his features from 
view. His horse was of that small breed more noted for swift 
ness than strength. Every movement? of this man,* even to the 
lifting of his rein, was done in a studious manner. Few looking 
at him would have thought that he was one of the greatest vif 
lains that ever lived. 

His companion was full seven feet in height; his breadth 
across the shoulders was enormous ; his eye was bright and 
piercing ; his hair of a bright chestnut color; his forehead high 
and noble ; his nose Roman. His face had that dark shade which 
indicates constant exposure to the sun. His clothes, though not 
very neat were yet clean. The bosom of his shirt was thrown 
open, exposing the broad bosom which lay beneath it, and which 
was of the same color as the face. He was armed like his com- 
panion, with the exception that his pistols were not ornamented, 
and his knife was somewhat larger. He also carried a huge 
axe in his belt. 

" Well," said the smaller of the two, "we have not much farther 
to go." 

" Glad to hear it," said the giant ; " my clothes are wet 
through, and the moschetoes bite so that I can't stand it much 
longer." 

"Ayej you say truly," said the other ; " this place is noted for 
its moschetoes, if nothing else. But hush 1 we are* close to the 
mountain, and the sentinels may fire at us through mistake." 

The caution was not unnecessary, for hardly had the word 
been spoken, when a vivid flash of lightning revealed the figure 
of a man standing on erne of the crags within fifty feet of them. 

" A gk>omy looking place," said the giant, in a low voice. 

The other smiled. 

" Little do the inhabitants of yonder city," said he, " dream 
that I, the terror of the south-west, am so near them. They 
have spies scattered all over the country to catch me ; but it is 
in vain. 4 The Land Pirate,' as they delight to call me, is not to 
be caught so easily. Fools !" he exclaimed, shaking his clenched 
fist towards the city, " ye do not know that this country was 
made tojbe my empire; its people my slaves. Ere a year shall 
have passed, ye shall be slain, your houses destroyed ; and by 
whom ? The slaves of " ' * 

He paused suddenly, and fixed his dark eyes on the face of 
his companion, who, with head bent forward, was eagerly lis- 
tening to what he was saying. 

" You are not yet a member of our band," he said. 

" But I soon shall be," said the giant. 
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" True, but our secrets" cannot be told to any one but the 
members." 

" Who goes there ! who goes there 1" shouted "the Sentinel, 
as a vivid flash of lightning revealed to him the two men. 
Without giving them time to reply, he raised his musket 
to his shoulders and fired. The bullet .whistled between the 
two men without doing any mischief. " Friends ! " shouted the 
smaller of the two ; " friends 1 You #re too quick with your 
gun ;" he added, in a stern voice. " Lower the ladder." 

The sentinel obeyed. Both men sprang from their horses, 
and after tying them to a tree, they mounted the ladder, the 
smaller one leading the way. As soon as they reached the top, 
the sentinel spoke. 

" You bring a new man with you, captain." 

" Yes. Are the men assembled ?" 

" Yes." 

" All ? " 

"I believe so." 

" Keep a good look out. Come ;" and taking hold of his com- 

? anion's hand he plunged beneath a rock and touched a spring, 
'art of the rock immediately flew open, revealing a small en- 
trance which had been cut tnrough the solid rock. The captain 
drew the other into the passage. 

" Show a light within there," he said, in a loud, command- 
ing voice. 

The glare of^several torches flashed along the walls. The 
captain again moved forward, followed by the other. After 
talking several rods he stopped. 

" Give me your hand," he said. " See you this narrow plank? 
Keep your eye on it; look neither to. the right nor left. A false 
step and you are lost." 

" Why do you not jiot cover it over?" asked the other. 

The captain laughed. 

" You do not understand," he said. " When we are appre- 
hensive of an attack from the police, when we are afraid that 
they have discovered our cave, we merely draw this board to 
the other side, and they, not knowing it, will fall at least fifty 
feet before they stop." 

His companion shuddered. 

"A -happy contrivance, is it not?" said the captain. "But 
come ; we have but a short distance to go." 

Both men stepped cautiously over the plank. On reaching 
the other side the captain clapped his hands three times. Scarcely 
had the echoes died away when an iron door flew open, $nd 
they found themselves in a large room, which was brilliantly 
illuminated by numerous torches stuck in the wall, and by an 
immense chandelier which hung from the ceiling. 
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For a moment the captains companion closed his eyes : tta 
light was too dazzling for him to bear. When he again opened 
them he started back in astonishment at the scene which met 
his view. 

The cave was filled with men ; all of them, With the exception 
of the captain, wore dark cloaks and masks, which concealed 
their features from view. There were at least five hundred men 
in the cave. At the upper end of the cave was a raised plat- 
form, with three chains on it. Two of these chairs were occu- 
pied ; the middle one was empty. To conceal the bare walls, 
and to make the place look as comfortable as possible, large 
curtains hung from the, ceiling to the ground. All of the men 
had their eyes fixed on the platform. For an instant the captain 
enjoyed the other's astonishment, and then waving his hand, he 
spoke : 

"I have brought a new man to join our league," he said. 
" Stand on that platform," said he. " Has any man anything to 
say against this man joining us?" 

For an instant the men silently surveyed him through their 
masks. One of them rose. 

" I know nothing against him," he said; and lie seated himself. 
' " If any man has anything to say against him," said the cap- 
tain, " let him rise and speak." 

All remained seated. 

"Good," said the captain. "Are you willing to take the 
oath?" 

" Yes," said the other, boldly. 

" Kneel,'i said the captain. The other obeyed. 

" Are you willing to be branded ? " asked the captain. 

For a moment the other hesitated. 

" Where ? " he asked. 

" On the breast." 

"Without a word he bared his bosom. The captain waved his 
hand. A red-hot iron was brought him. For an instant he 
pressed it against the giant's breast, and then flung it into a tub 
of water which stood behind him. 

" Your name ? " he asked. 

" Charles Demuion," was the reply. 

" Read the oath," said the captain. 

One of the men rose and read from a paper which was nailed 
on the table. Without faltering, the other pronounced the words 
after him. 

" Eise," said the captain, extending his hand. " You have 
known me under the name of Phillips ; know me now under 
my real name — John A. Murrell." 

Demmon grasped his hand. 

" I knew vou Irom the first," he said. 
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" Charles Demmon," said Murrell, " you are now a member 
of our band, — the dreaded banditti of the West Soon you will 
know all our 6igns and pass-words. Do jou know why this 
band is leagued together ? " 

" I do not." 

"To promote the interests of its members; to make this coun- 
try an empire ; to make me its emperor. We ©omit much upon 
the slaves of the South and South-west. Men of wealth and 
respectability, and even ministers of the gospel, belong to the 
band. Our influence is extended all over the States, from Maine 
to Texas. Our agents are in every place. Our wealth is im- 
mense, for we number among our members several of the best 
forgers and counterfeiters in the country. Tour duty is, to do 
everything in your power to increase our influence. .Remember 
you are ours, body and soul, and you must obey me. You will 
be surrounded with spies, who, if you attempt to betray us, will 
strike you dead. If you are in danger, you will only have to 
make this sign," and the captain made a sign with his finger, 
" and aid will come to you. If you are arrested, fear not to 
make the sign to the judge. Woe unto you if you attempt to 
betray us, for our power is great; our agents are everywhere." 

"You shall never have cause to regret my joining you," said 
Demmon. " Few equal me in strength ; in all exercises I am a 
master." 

A few words more passed between them, and then the captain 
motioned Demmon to seat himself. 

"Men," said Murrell, "it is six weeks since our last meeting 
What have you done to aid our cause ? " 

One of them rose. 

" Speak," said Murrell. 

" I nave gained thirty members," he said, with a look of pride. 

" Good," said Murrell. 

u And I," said another, " have passed all the money you gave 
tne. I sold it all to one man, and he paid me in cash eighty 
thousand dollars." 

" Who is he ? " asked Murrell. 

" A broker," was the reply; "his name is A t~Z g." 

" Is he rich ? " asked Murrell, quickly. 

" He is said to be a millionaire." 

" Good," said Murrell ; " he is in our power. Think you he 
'Will join us?" 

" He dare not refuse," replied the other. 

^Murrell drew a book from his pockety and wrote the broker's 
name therein. 

" I will visit him to-morrow," he said. " What have you 
done, L x ? " 

" Not much," was the reply. 
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" Have you gained any members ? " 

" No ; but I have got my eye fixed on two persons.'' 

"Who are they?" 

" Brothers, twin brothers. They are so like each other that f 
no one can scarcely tell them apart. They formerly resided in 
Baltimore, but have lately removed to the city near by. They 
work in a dry goods store." 

" Are you acquainted with them ? " 

"lam." 

" Are they honest ? " 

" They appear to be. 15 

" That is unfortunate." 

" It will not stand in the way." 

" No; I will visit them to-morrow." 

In an hour the meeting broke up. As Demmon entered the 
city, he exclaimed, " I shall find her yet ! I shall find her yet 1 " 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DRY GOODS STORE — THE TWIN BROTHERS — THE SISTER— THE 
BLOW — THE ARREST — THE TRIAL — W. . . . R AGAIN — JOHN A. MUB- 
RELL — THE OATH — THE PARDON — THE RING— THE DEPARTURE. 

In Weslyn "street, near Caroline, stands a large and handsome 
brick building. The lower part is used as a dry goods store; 
the upper part, as a dwelling house. The store is fitted up it a 
superior manner. It is full one hundred feet deep, by twenty- 
five wide. Two large marble counters run from the front to the 
back. Behind the counters are numerous shelves, filled with 
dry goods. . Behind one of these counters stands a tall, finely- 
formed, young man, apparently between twenty-five and twenty- 
six years of age. His pale and intellectual countenance wears 
an air of sadness. His features are beautiful, and formed in the 
classic mould. His name is Albert B. Eganus. 

At the upppr end of the store stands another young man, the 
exact counterpart of the other. He is dressed in the same man- 
ner ; — his features wear the same air of sadness. No one can 
mistake him. His name is Cornelius D. Eganus, the twin 
brother^of Albert. 

Seated on a stool, at the. upper end of the store, is a tall, 
portly tboking man. His face wears a smiling expression, which 
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never leaves it. He is dressed in the most fashionable style. 
His name is W r; he is the proprietor of the store. 

" Business is rather dull, to-day," said Mr. W r. 

"Bather so,"' said Albert. 

At this moment the door opened, and a young lady entered. 
"Her features were very beautiful. Her face wore a winning 
smile, which added another charm to her features. She was at- 
tired in a close fitting silk dress ; every movement was graceful ; 
her teeth were pearly white, and her lips of a cherry red. As 
she entered, Mr. W r raised his head. 

u By heavens!" he muttefed to himself, "there she is again, 
and Oh ! beautiful, more beautiful than ever. The fairest flower 
of Paradise would not equal her. Be still, thou throbbing 
breast, and let me hear her voice.?' , 

" Ellen," said Albert, casting at the same time a glance to 
"W r, "you here again?" 

Ellen blushed deeply. 

" I could not help stopping to see you," she said. " A gen- 
tleman — a clergyman, I think — stopped at our house this morn- 
ing." * 

" What did he want ? " asked Albert, quickly, and turning 
pale. 

" To see you," replied Ellen. " He left this note for you ; " 
and she handed him a small, lieatly folded note, 

" Sir : I wish to see you this evening — say at eight o'clock. I 
have something of importance to say to you and your brother 
Do not go out tins evening. Tours, 

James Phillips." 

" Phillips ! Phillips !" said Albert, musingly, " the name is 
tuiknown to me. What does hfrfaant with me? ; " 

" I do not know," replied Ellen. " You will not faiUrim. I 
think I have seen him before, but where I know not ;" and with* 
a pleasant smile she l^ft Uie store. 

Mr. W— r rose from his chair and walked rapidly to and 
fro. There was a deep flush on his forehead, and his form trem- 
bled so that it required a violent exertion on his part to prevent 
the two clerks from noticing his agitation. 

u God help me ! " he muttered to himself, "but I have tried 
in vain to subdue this passion which is now consuming my heart. 
Would that we had never met 1 "Would that the family had re- 
mained in Baltimore ! I love her madly, and would make her 
mine; but my wife! Fool that I was tcr throw myself away 
upon her. But what has she to do with this new passion ? "Does 
she stand in the way? No I the brothers are poor, and Ellen ia 
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an orphan. I am rich and respected. Money is power. To 
possess Ellen I would be willing to give one-half of my wealth. 
W ere it not for her brothers I'd soon make her mine. Would 
th^t I could get them into my power. But a truce to these 1 
thoughts ; " and he seated himself. 

Suddenly he spoke : - 

" Did I not say yesterday that to-morrow we must take an ac- 
count of stocks " he asked. 

" Yes," replied Albert, in a faint voice. 

" Get down the books," said W r. 

In five hours they had taken "*an account of stock," at the 
conclusion of which Mr. W ■ r manifested the greatest sur- 
prise. 

" Several very valuable things are missing," he said. " Hand 
me that book. Perhaps they were sold." 

"Strange," said s he, a few minutes after; "I purchased three 
very valuable shawls last year. They are not among the stock, 
neither do I see them marked down in the sale-book." 

" Mr. W r," said Albert, in a faltering voice, " the shawls 

were sold. I sold them." 

" But the money, where is it ? " 

"It paid my father's funeral." 

A smile of joy passed over W r's features. 

~" Hear me," said Albert; " whfti we first came to the city we 
were poor, miserably poor. - My mother was taken ill and she 
died. My father was taken ill ; the weather was very cold, and 
he suffered greatly. Our wages were insufficient to support us. 
We owed the doctor a large sum. He refused to visit us again 
unless we paid him. What could I do ? What would any one 
have done if he had been in my place?" 

" So, with the money you received fo* the shawls you paid 
the doctor ? " said W r. ** <*> 

"Part of ikpaid him. I intended, as soon as my father got 
better, to return the money as quickly as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, he died, and the remainder gf the money went to the 
sexton." 

" And so I am to lose thac money ? " said W r, in a cold 

tone. 

"Not so," said the young man; "I will return it to you as 
soon as I can get it." 

W r smiled grimly. 

" What if I were to bring an officer here and have you ar- 
rested?" 'he said. 

" Oh, you will not do that," said Albert, entreatingly. 

4 'You would be tried, convicted, and sent to prison." 

Albert clasped his hands. 
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"Ton would be pointed at, scorned — your reputation would 
be blasted fQrever." 

"Why torture me thus?" said Albert. 

" Your sister — how would she feel to see her brotherin the 
felon's dock ? " and the man bent his still smiling face upon the 
almost broken-hearted young man. 

" You will not do it 1 " said Cornelius. 

" I will ; " and he rose. 

" Stay," said Albert, grasping his hand and sinking on his 
knees ; " you surely will not do this." 

" But one thing will prevent me ! " 

" And that is— what ? " 

" Your sister." 

Albert turned pale. 

" Make her mine and " — 

With the quickness of lightning Albert raised his fist and 
dashed him to the floor. Then planting his foot firmly on his 
neck, he seized a stool, and raised it high above his head. Ere 
he could give the blow, Cornelius wrested it from him. 

" Rise," he said. 

Almost choking with passioff, W r obeyed, and shaking 

his clenched fist at Albert, he left the store. 

The two brothers looked at each other with dismay. Before 

they had time to speak, W r returned, accompanied by an 

officer. 

" Arrest that man ! " he said, pointing to Albert. The officer 
sprang forward and laid his hand on his shoulder. Albert did 
.not resist him. In an hour he was in prison. 

Two hours after, he was visited by his sister, who attempted 
to console him, but it was in vain. 

Three hours after, he was tried and found guilty. The next 
day he' would receive Iris sentence. 

The clock was just striking the hour of six when'the door 

opened and W— r entered the cell. For an instant the young 

man glared at him, and then covered his face with his 
ftands. 

u What do you want here? " he asked suddenly. 

" To-morrow," said W r, " you will be brought up to re- 
ceive sentence." * ' y 

The young man shuddered. 

"Five years in prison." 

" Five years ! " shouted Albert, springing from his chair. 
" Do you know what five years in prison are to the young heart? 
Five years ! Good heavens ! Three years will kill me." 

"lean save, you." 

"How?" 
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" The judge is my friend ; he will do whatever I wish. Tour 
ister — what say you? " 
"I," said the young man, hardly knowing what he was saying, 

"Refuse your offer," said a voice, and John A. Murrell, the 
and-pirate, entered the room. His features were concealed by 
i cloak. . 

Albert and W r gazed at him with astonishment. 

." What want yon here ? " cried W r. 

" To converse with this young man," was the reply. 

" Leave the room," said W r, angrily. 

"Leave it yourself," said Murrell. "What! dare disobey 
me ; " and Murrell threw open his cloak and exposed his features. 
W r staggered back. 

"Go! " said Murrell, pointing to the door. 

Without daring to say a word, he left the place. When the 
noise of his retreating footsteps had died away, Murrell locked 
the door. 

"Tour name is Albert B. Eganas," said he. The young man 
bowed his head. " My name," continued the other, " is Mur- 
Tell." 

Albert half darted from his chair. 

" Sit still," said Murrell. " I have not long to stay, and when. 
I begin a thing I always like to finish it as soon as possible. A 
f§w minutes ago I heard of your arrest and trial. To-morrow 
you will be sentenced to five years' imprisonment. I can save 
you." 

4, At the same price W— r demanded? " 

"No; an 'easier one." 
" "The price! the price?" 

"That you and your brother join my band." 

"But how can you save me? " 

tc The judge, before whom you were tried to-day, belongs to 
my band. He has taken the oath, and is therefore bound to 
obey me in everything." 

"Enough," said Albert* "I am yours." 

"Think you that your orother will join us? " 

"I do!" 

Murrell was overjoyed. 

" Ton must take the oath now." 

" If you wish it — yes." 

Murrell administered the oath, and the young man slowly re- 
lated it after him. 

"And now hear what you have to do," said Murrell; and he 
fcpeated, word for word, what he had told Demmon the last 
Vening. The young man was horror-struck. 
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"Good heavens !" he exclaimed, " this is horrible." 

"Too late now," said Murrell, with a sardonic smile. "Bel 
ter to live a life of pleasure than to die in prison. 

"Woe to the man who brought this upon me," said "Albert. 
" W r shall die a most horrible death.'* 

"Do as you please to him," said Murrell. " He is not a very 
valuable member ; besides he is old. We want young men. 
Here are ten thousand dollars. They are counterfeits, yet no 
one can tell them from the real. When you have passed them, 
you must return me five thousand* dollars in good money." 

Albert took the bills and thrust them in his pocket. 

In a 'few minutes the door opened and Cornelius entered. In 
a few words Albert informed him of what had occurred. 

"Since you wish it, dear Albert," he said, "I will join the 
league. Speak the oath, sir, I will repeat it after you." 

In a few minutes Cornelius was a member of the league. 

" Do you wish to leave the prison now ? " asked Murrell. 

"No; to-morrow will be time enough," was the reply; and 
seeing that his brother looked surprised, he added, "1 wish to 
brood over my wrongs and think of vengeance." 

"It will be the best for you to leave the prison to-night," said 
♦Murrell. " Remain here till I return. I must get a pardon from 
the judge 7" and he left the room. 

In a few minutes he returned. In his hand he held a paper. 

" Here is the pardon," said he. " Remember, in four weeks 
we meet at the cave. I will give you a sign by which you can 
gain admittance;" and he moved his hands in a peculiar man- 
ner. "Take this ring, and whenever you need help, show it; 
and he left the room. 

A few words more passed between the brothers, and they both 
left the place. Soon they were walking swiftly towards their 
residence. 
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On leaving the prison, W — — r hailed a cab. As it drew /up 
to the sidewalk he sprang in. After receiving his orders, tn» 
driver drove at a smart pace towards the center of the city. 
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irselPon Murrell! 4> muttered W— — r to himself; "he 
)d me at the moment of success. What does he' want 
.lfoert? Ah, I have it — to join the league. Albert will 
him; of that I am certain ;"' and he closed his eyes. 
lly he started up. 

hat a lucky thought! " he almost exclaimed. cr She lives 
and no one will interrupt ub. Yes ; I'll do it. Driver, 
mr horse's head the other way. Drive to 56 W r m 

Stop- at No. 30. She may be looking out of the win- 
he said, " and if she should see me, she would fee," and 
•r rubbed his hands with glee. 

few minutes the cab stopped. W r got out, paid the 

his fare, and dismissed the cab. 

far so well," said he ; and in a" few minutes he stood in 

f the young lady's house. For a moment he hesitated, 

istering his fear, he mounted the steps, and turned the 

of the door. It Was locked. He then rang the bell, and 

mtly awaited for it to open. , 

few minutes he heard steps descending the stairs. Another 

t and the key was turned. Without giving' the young 

ne to open the door, he turned the handle and sprang in, 

the door after him. On seeing him Ellen uttered a slight 

, and leaned against the wall for support. \ 

all, Eilen," said W r, with a triumphant smile, "yon 

7 mine. No brother is here to save you." 

ave the house," said Ellen. 

aen you are mine — not before," was the reply. 

urs!"said.EUen, proudly, " I shall never be yours. Leave 

Use, or I will call for help." 

ur cries will avail you nothing," said W r ; and rush- 

syard, he caught the young girl by the neck and covered 
uth with his hand. She struggled to free herself frfcm his 
but it was in vain. Opening a door, he dragged her. 
•oom and closed it. AH this occupied several minutes. 
a see you are in my power," he said, 
i help me," murmured the poor girl. "Oh, Albert t 
that you were here." 

Dert is in prison," said W r. " To-morrow he will be 

He has sold you to me." 

ir ! " shouted a voice, and Albert sprang into the room,. 
(jJ^bhis brother. For a moment the young man glared 
-^^^th a look in which joy and hate* were intermingled 

t. W r appeared like one paralyzed. Ellen uttered* 

m of joy. 

tableau lasted but a moment. With one bound Albeit 

the ruffian by the throat and bore him heavily to the* 
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floor. At the saine instant Cornelius snatched np fib axe and 
raiseA it over his head. 

" Move your body a little, Albert," he said, for the young 
man stood in such a position that he could not strike without 
injuring his brother. ' 

u Spare me ! " cried W r, vainly endeavoring to rise, and 

holding up his hands entreatingly. "My Godl you will not kill 
me 1 Spare — Oh ! spare my life ! For God's sake, spare n 

The axe descended with such force that it buried itself in his 

brains. W r half rose from the floor, clasped his hands to- 

. gether, as though entreating for mercy, and then fell dead upon 
the floor. 

" Good God ! " cried Ellen, " what have you done? " 

" Sent the villain to where he belongs — to hell," said Albert. 

Cornelius dropped the axe, and for a moment stood terror- 
stricken at the deed he had committed. 

" Come! be a man," said Albert, laying his hand on his shoul- 
der. 

"Oh! brother! brother! how could you do it?" said Ellen, 
sobbing. 

4 Hush ! would you alarm the neighbors by your cries ? "said 
Albert, " What shall we do, Cornelius ? " 
* His brother made no reply to the question,' but^lowly raised 
his finger and pointed to the body. 

" He moves I he moves ! " l*e cri^d. " Is he alive yet? Has 
^^his soul returned from hell to cpnfront me? " 

" Hush !" said Albert, shaking him violently. " You know 
not what you. say. He is dead. Ellen, a glass of brandy 1 • 
quick 1 " 

" Drink," said Albert, when it was brought to him. 

His brother obeyed. 

" Thte is dreadful, Albert," he said. 

" It cannot be helped," said Albert. " What shall we do with* 
the body ?" ^ . . 

Before Cornelius could reply, the door was dashed open, and 
several police officer^ rushed into the room. The body of 
W— — r at once made them comprehend of what had occurred. 
The two brothers were seized, bound, and in another hour lodged 
in prison. 

" Our doom is sealed," said CorneliuSj gloomily. ; 

"Not so," said Albert, yho was the bolder oLthe **?■ 
u See," and be held up his finger. " I hold a rin 
most as powerful as Alladin's lamp." 

Cornelius' features brightened up. 

The next morning, when the jailor entered the room, Albert 
asked, " Do you know M urjrell ? " m . Tl 
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" What of him ? " inquired the man. 

" Do you know him? " and Albert held up the ring. 

" I see you belong to the l^gue," said the man. " I am also 
a member of it." 

" And by your oath you are bound to aid me." ' 

" Willingly. Do you wish to ^ee Phillips ? — our leader goes 
wider that name in this city." 

" Yes." 

" He will be with you in an hour ;" and the man left the room. 

In an hour Murrell entered. 

" A bad business," said he, " a very bad business. I saw 
jour arrest in the papers." 

" We must escape," said AHiert. 

" That can be easily arranged," said Murrell; " The jailer 
belongs to our league. We must bind him." 

" Bind him ! " repeated Albert. 

" Yes ; we do matters in such a way that suspicion falls on 
bo one. To-night, at nine, everything will Jbe prepared." 

" But Ellen — what will become of her ? " x 

" She shall be attended to ; fear not for her." - 

" Whither shall we go ? " 

" To thg North. You can make a handsome living at the wa- 
tering places. There you will not be recognized. Two fleet 
korses will be ready for you at the end of the city. I have a 
large number of counterfeit bills in my pocket, amounting to 
over one hundred thousand dollars. Had you not better take 
theUi ? You can combine business with pleasure." 

" Let us have them," said Albert. 

Murrell drew a large roll of bills from his pocket, and handed 
it to Albert. 

" You will write to me often," said Murrell ; c | farewell ; to- 
Bight we shall meet $gain." 

u We have no arms," said Albert. 

" I will supply you to-night," said Murrell, and he left the- 
room. Evening came. At nine Murrell entered the rooms. 
The jailer suffered his arms to be bound behind fyim, joking all 
the time with the men. When this was done, they descended 
the stairs and left* the prison. Soon they were mounted ; the 
arms which Murrell had provided for them placed in their belts ; 
and in an hour they had left thfe city far behind them. 

At noon they reached a small country tavern. Several men 
were lounging about the door. The two brothers threw them- 
selves from their horses and called for wine. As they were 
something tired, they resolved to remain there all nLght. After 
drinking their wine, they requested the landlord trafcow them 
to their rooms. ' '< 
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" Don't make a noised said the landlord. " A sick gentleman, 
as has lost his darter, is in the next room. The partitions am 
made out of boards, and o' course the least noise made in one 
xoom'ban be heard in the next." m y 

When night came, the two brothers undressed and went t» 
bed. Through the cracks they saw a bright light shining i& 
the nexkroom. Suddenly they heard a door open. Albert mo- 
tioned to his brother to keep silent, and springing from his bed, 
he applied first his ear and then his eye to one of the cracks. 

" Have you succeeded? " asked a voice. 

u Beyond my utmost expectations ; so far as to gain an ad- 
mittance into the cave^fceplied the other. 

" But my daughter -^nave you seen her i " 

" Not yet ; but I hope to see her soon." 

u Is she in the cave t " 

" She must be ; where else would Murrell put her ? " 

* c How are we to find out whether she is there or not ? " 

" That is the difficulty. My" plan is to get a large number tff 
men together — this we can easily do by offering so much fc> 
every man — and to attack the cave." . 

" Thjnk you that you '11 succeed ? " 

" I* should not attempt it if I were not sure of success.-' 

" Poor M a," said the other. 

The sigh was echoed by his companion. 

This companion, as our readers may have suspected, 1 wm 
Demmon. 

" But how did you gain admittance into the cave?" 

"I am a member of the league." 

" Have you taken the oath ? " 

" Yes ; out an oath made to such men is valueless ; " and he 
informed the other what had occurred at the cave. 

" This is. indeed a terrible plot," said the other. " The g<w- 
ernment must be informed of it at once." 

"This is sheer rashness," said Demmon.- " If the leader * 
slain the league is destroyed." 

" 'T is lucky that our house is so near the cave," said the 
other. *— * — 

" Perhaps your negroes have been tampered with." 

" It may be so, but I '11 soon find out. Do you intend to •*- 
main here all night t " 

" A few hours," replied the other. " Before daybreak I shall 
be up and far away. I will collect all my friends and you mult 
colleet yours. As Murrell says, 4 every man helps.' || the ad- 
joining room occupied ? " " H „. , . 

" I believe that the one onihe right is." 

" You should have told me so when J first entered the ro**. 
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I'll sleep in the next room. If anything happens, call me; w 
and he left the room. 

For several moments the gentleman remained seated* with 
his face leaning on his hand, and his elbow resting on the table. 
At length- he rose and went to bed. The lamp was extinguished, 
.and all was darkness. 

" Cornelius," said Albert, bending over his brother, and speak- 
ing in a hurried tone, " did you hear their conversation ? " 

" Every word." 

" What is to be done with him ? " 

44 Let Murrell settle with him." -* - 

" Eemember our oaths. We havfg^rorn that if any suspi- 
cion rests on a member, to slay him." * 

Cornelius shuddered. 

" What have we to fear," said Albert. " Eemember that we 
are in Murrell's power, and if he should hear that we suffered 
this man to escape, he will say, ' behold the murderers of 
W — r." 

" And must we kill him ! " 

" Yes ; have you not the heart to do it ? You have only to 
hold him, and I will strike the blow." 

" Oh ! Albert, every murder makes Heaven recede from us, 
and brings us nearer Hell." 

" Let us do the deed," said Albert. " Come ; he is in the next 
room. My knife is sharp; a moment will finish the work." 

" And send a soul before its Maker."" 
y" tshaw ! " said Albert. " Get up ; we will dress ourselves." 
•In a few minutes they were dressed. 

" Put your shoes in the pocket of your great-coat," said Al- 
bert, as he opened the door. A few steps brought them to the 
door of Demmon's room. Albert listened attentively. 

u He is sleeping," he said ; and he opened the door without 
making any noise. *A lamp waa burning on the mantelpiece. 
Demmon lay asleep upon the bed. In one hand he held a small 
locket, the lid of which was open. Albert examined it. It was 
the picture of a young lady of the most surpassing beauty. 
Cornelius sighed as he beheld it ; it reminded him of nis sister. 
Demmon's features wore a smile ; he was dreaming. His chest- 
nut locks waved over his high and noble forehead. Both hands 
were folded over his broad bosom. His arms lay upon the table 
beside the Bed. He was a very model of Hercules ; he looked 
ike a lover dreaming of his mistress. , 

"Poor fellow," said Cornelius, "and must he die? " 

"Yes," said Albert, who, since the murder of W < ■ r, ap- 
peared to have a delight for blood, " he must die." 

" Then strike ? " said his brother, " If I remain here a mo- 
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jncnt longer, pity will take possession of my heart, and I shall 
awaken him. Strike, I say, for the angel of mercy is hovering 
over me with his wings." 

Without hesitating a moment, Albert raised the knife and 
plunged it into his heart. Demmon di# not move, nor even 
groan. That one blow had freed his spirit, and he was — where ? 

" The. deed is done," said Albert, as he coolly wiped his knife 
on the sheets of the bed. " Let us see if he has any money 
about him ; " and taking up the clothes which were lying on 
the foot of the bed, he emptied the pockets of their contents. 
There was a large purse nlled with gold, and a pocket-book 
Btuffed with bills. Albert chuckled over his ill-gotten gains. 

Hearing a noise, both turned toward the door. There stood 
the landlord, his features expressing both astonishment and fear. 
In his right hand he held a lamp ; in his left a glass of wine, 
which it appeared the deceased man had sent him after.* Albert 
fixed his eye on him and moved slowly toward him. The land- 
lord was too terrified to speak ; his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. He attempted to move — to raise his hand — but 
it was in vain. Slowly Albert approached his intended victim. 
His eyes did not wink, nor his hand tremble, even when he 
raised the fatal knife. Like a bird fascinated by the snake, the 
landlord suffered him to approach him. Albert gave him a 
blow ih the breast and removed his eyes. The charm was broken. 

" Help ! help ! they murder me ! " shoutedTthe landlord. Ee- 
peatedly the assassin plunged the knife into his body. Suddenly 
nis cries ceased, his eyes closed, and with a low moan- he fell 
back — dead. 

The- work was done, and the murderer rose. The glass of 
wine was lying upon the floor, and, strange to say, not a drop 
had been, spilled. He stooped down and emptied the glass of 
its contents. 

" Let us escape," said Cornelius. 

Albert threw open the window ; it was but twelve feet from 
the ground. He leaped out ; his brother followed him. Hur- 
riedly they made their way toward the stable. Suddenly a 
huge -dog sprang up and caught Albert by the throat. One 
blow with his knife, and he was freed from this new enemy. 
The stable door was dashed open and the horses brought out. 
It took but a few minutes to place the saddles upon their backs. 
Hardly had they mounted them, when the door of the tavern 
■' ' > " ' ■ * 

• The landlord's wife stated to the Coroner that her husband was subject to fits, 
and that he always brought a glass of wine with him when he retired to his room. 
Many witnesses, who were acquainted with the landlord, stated the same. As but 
a few drops of wine were found, it is supposed that the murderers drank it— . 
M g Tribune. 
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was thrown open, and several men came forth. By the light of the moon they 
held the brothers. 

" Shoot them down ! " shouted one of the men ; and drawing a pistol froio 
belt he fired. The ball passed through Cornelius' cap. Revenge prompted hii 
draw a pistol and fire in return. The man sprang several feet into the air, and fell d 

u forward ! " shouted Albert ; and pressing his spurs into the animal's side 
leaped over the fence in gallant style. For an instant Cornelius' horse refused 
leap, but a sharp cut over the neck with his whip caused him to make it. 

u Follow them. I " cried one of the men ; and the two brothers had not proce 
more than a mile, when they heard the sound of pursuing footsteps behind the 
Each drew up at the same instant, and each held a cocked pistol in his hand, j 
they were standing in the shadow of a tree, the horsemen did not see them until ^ 
was too lata The two brothers fired at the same instant, and two saddles weie? 
empty. Then, again putting spurs into their horses' sides, they rode swiftly forwarpl ': 

When day broke, they had left the tavern far behind them. 

Reader, tales of blood are hateful to us. Would that this story were merely A 
fiction, but, alas ! it is true, and we must give it as told to us by the brothers. Young 
man, master your passions while young, it cannot be done when old. Do not let 
your passions master you, but master them. Remember this. 

On reaching the city of Bornton, the young men went to the first hotel in the 
place, and ordered the finest apartments in the house to be placed at their disposal Am 
they were afraid that their resemblance to each other would betray th6m, they bought 
false beards, wigs, Ac. ; and also ordered the landlord to send for Mr. H — »,th fl 
merchant tailor^ As soon as he came, they ordered him to measure them for several 
suits of clothes. They gave a short account of themselves to the landlord, in whica 
they stated that they were cousins, and that their father had sent t^em to the city to 
inquire after an uncle by the name of Martyn. The landlord brought them a direc- 
tory, and on opening it, they found that several persons in the city were named Mar- 
tyn. They requested the landlord to send their meals up in their rooms, as they were 
tashful, and were not used to dining in a hoteL They also stated that they wished 
to sell their horses, and that they would let them go out of they* hands for one half 
their value. The landlord, who suspected nothing, offered to purchase them, and to 
pay for them in cash, one thousand dollars. Albert saw a sprightly young: negro boy 
playing about the floor, and he offered the landlord two hundredl dollars for him. 
After a little wrangling about the price, the landlord consented, and Albert paid him 
in counterfeit money. 

As soon as their clothes were finished, they purchased tickets for New York, and 
having entered the cars, they were soon on tneir wav to that far-famed city. 

It was several weeks after their departure before tie landlord discovered that the 
money he had received from them was worthless. He raved and stormed, but it vas 
of no use. He offered a large reward for their arrest, but years passed before he saw 
them again. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MEW YORK — THE TWIN BROTHERS LOSE THEIR MONET — THE INVITATION — THE BAIL 
ROOM — . PICKING POCKETS — THE LOAN — THE BRACELET — THE BREASTPIN — TBJ 
DISCOVERY — THE ALARM — HOUSE BURNING — THE ESCAPE. 

/ 

New York Citv I Great thou art in riches, great thou art in crime. Many a young 
man hast thou ruined, many a felon hast thou made. "Well worthy thou art of being 
called the " Empire City," for an empire thou art in crime and wretchedness. 

It was noon when the twin brothers reached New York. They were astonished 
at everything they saw ; but as soon as they had somewhat recovered, they ordered 
a cab and were driven to the Astor House. On reaching it, they gave out that they 
were British noblemen, traveling for health and pleasure. Before night had drawn 
her curtain over the sky, numberless cards and invitations had been received. The 
two brothers were overjoyed afc their success. 

" All goes well," said Albert. « That was a good thought of yours, the making 
out that we are lords. At jjpy rate, we have more money than most lords have,? 

" Let us visit the theatajM^Baid Cornelius. 

: ,- + * 
• ■•*»•■*.. * 
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>leasure. "Waiter, call a carriage." 

jjge was called and the two men stepped in. In an hour they reached the 
; ^Neither of them had ever visited a place of amusement before. They were 
, I at the large number of lights, and the splendor of the stage. The play 

feth, one of the most thrilling tragedies of the immortal Shakspeare. Dur- 
.Wforraartce of the piece, Cornelius' agitation was excessive. When Macbeth 
»J; exit to murder the king, it reminded him so forcibly of the murder of Dem- 
it he was obliged to leave the theatre and return to the hotel. 
Htart day they removed to a private house. That same evening they again 
fee theatre, and when they returned, they foungj that their house had caught 
fog their absence, and that nothing remained but a heap of smoking rums. 
Jhately, they had left their money in their trunks, and, 01 course, it had been 

together we have but fifteen dollars," said Albert, " and that, in a city like this, 
t us but a few days." 

t are we to do ? " asked Cornelius, 
re Albert could reply, he felt a touch on the shoulder which caused him to 
>trod. - ' " " 

Sfhat do you want with me ? " he asked, of a man who was dressed in livery, 
lease, sir," said the man, w^ a low bow, and holding up a gilt-edged note, 
mistress told me to deliver this 'ere note to Lord Stanhope. Be that your name? " 

[> ,< jpfcrt took the note, and breaking open the seal he read it A smile passed over 
^features. 

I wilt be there," he said to the servant, who immediately left him, after bowing 
teral times. * 

* What is it ?" asked his brother. 
"Merely a note to attend a fashionable party this evening," said Albert carelessly. 
*t may be the means- of putting money in our pockets," he adejed. 
That evening a carriage was ordered, and the two brothers entered it In an hour 

|**ey stopped before a large and handsome mansion on F h avenue. Albert rung 

~*fc bell, and the same servant who had handed them the note in the morning came 
~£ the door. On seeing them, he bowed to the floor, and bade them enter. When 
***ey had done so, he closed the door and led the way up a wide pair of stairs to the 
jj^cond story. Then, throwing open a door, he cried in a loud voice, " Lord Stan- 
hope and his brother I " 

The room was filled with ladies and gentlemen, all of them dressed in the most 
^shionable style. On hearing the name, several of them made a rush toward the door 
Among thera was a lady of the most commanding^ beauty. 

" Back I " she exclaimed, waving her hand with the air of a queen. " Welcome, 
*taylord. Make way there for- Lord Stanhope;" and taking both their arms, she 
*ea them to the middle of the room. 

" You. are Mrs. M d 1 " said Albert, interrogatively. 

The lady bowed. 

" I have heard of your arrival and the destruction of your house by fire," she said, 
m and, as you are a stranger in a strange land, I could do no better than to invite you 
to my house." 
Albert smiled. 

** How like they are to each other," said a young lady, in not so low a toae but 
that Albert heard her. 

" This is Miss M d, my daughter." 

Albert bowed ; aud as the music was striking up, he requested the honor of her 
hand for the next dance, which happened to be a waltz. She graciously consented. 
While they were danciug, Albert observed that she wore a very beautiful gold watch. - 
-•' I may as well begin my career as a pickpocket here; " he muttered to himself; 
and watching his opportunity, he drew trie watch from her neck without being ob- 
served lay any one. Soon the dance was ended, and both seated themselves. 

"How do you like the country ? " said Miss M d, who wished to engage him 

in conversation. % 

"Very well, considering the short time I have been in it," was the reply ; and he 

fixed his fine dark eye on her face. It was then that he noticed that she was very 

beautiful. ,.,«., v i j 

u How long do you intend to renrain here ? " she asked. 
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" I did intend to remain here a year, but I lost all my money and drafts by the 
fire last evening, and I must return to England for more." 

The young lady blushed slightly as she said, 

" My mother will lend you money to any amount" 

u Just as I expected," said Albert to himself ; " but," he added aloud, u I am a 
stranger to your mother, she knows me only by name." 

" That will make no difference," said the young lady. 

"Really, my lord," said a fine, matronly looking woman, approaching, "you oc- 
cupy yourself too much with Miss M — r— d." 

"Excuse me," said Albert, with a smile, and rising ; "her conversation was so 
interesting that I quite forgot myself," and he made a low bow. 

As to Miss M — d, she looked daggers at the lady, who returned her look with 

a smile. Albert noticed it, and his heart beat with joy. 

" Let me introduce you to my niece, Miss Anna H ; Anna, this is Lord 

Stanhope." \ 

The young lady rose. 

•' Be seated," said Albert, seating himself in a chair by her side. They had not 
conversed long when'the mistress of the house approached. 

"I wish to speak with you in private, my lord," she said. 

Albert rose from his chair, ana walked with her to_ an inner room. 

" You had a short conversation with my daughter a few minutes ago," she said 
" You lost all your money by fire last evening. Oblige me by accepting this It is 
a check for rive thousand dollars." / 

" How can I thank you for this unexpected kindness ? " said Albert, as he.placed 
the check in his pocket-book. 

" By saying nothing about it," replied the lady. 

" Madam, the generosity of the Americans is proverbial all over the world," said 
Albert, u but little—" 

The lady covered his mouth with her hand. 

* No thanks," she said with a smile. " You can repay me when I visit England" 

f Ah 1 then you must visit my castle," said Albert "I shall have great pleasure in 
showing you over London." 

" Your arm," said the lady as she opened the door. •' What do you think of our 
American ladies ? " 

" I think they are very beautiful," said Albert ; " and, moreover," he added, as he 
subtracted a splendid bracelet from her arm, " I think they have a great taste for 
jewelry." 

" You flatter us," said the lady, smiling. 

" Upomny honor, no," said Albert. " My words come from the heart" 

At this moment a short, pompous looking gentleman came up. His clothes, though 
fashionable, sat awkwardly upon him, and he had that nervous air belonging to per- 
sons who are not used to good society. On his fingers he wore several magnificent 
rings, and in the bosom of his shirt was a splendid diamond breastpin. 

" This is my husband, Mr. M d," said the lady. " This is Lord Stanhope, 

my dear." * 

" Very much delighted to see you, my lord," said Mr. M d, extending his 

hand, and speaking in a hurried manner, as though he wished to get over the form 
of introduction as soon as possible. " Bad affeir, that of your house ; — very sorry- 
wife could speak of nothing else all day long." 

"Hfcw proud I am to make your acquaintance," said Albert, laying his hand on 
his neck. This appeared to delight the other extremely, so much so that Albert 
managed to slip the breastpin from his shirt and put it in his pocket 

" Excuse me a moment," said Albert, " I wish to speak with my brother ; " and he 
left them. Cornelius was standing near a window, conversing with Miss M — — -4 
Albert approached him, and made a sign that he wished to speak with him. 

" Have you done anything ? " he 'asked. 

** Yes," replied his brother — " tliree gold watches." 

"Good ; we are getting along famously," said Albert "We are worth at least 
ten thousand dollars now. What a handsome breastpin your partner has got" 

Cornelius took the hint 

" I will get it," he said. " Let us separate : see how the"*peoplf are eyeiDg us." 

Albert again approached Mr. M - — d and entered into conversation with hiEk 

Soon he managed to ease hhn of his watch. 

" 1b it not supper time, my dear 1 " said Mrs. M ■ ■ - d. 
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Mr. M d put his hancLin his vest pocket to feel for his. watch, but it was not 

here. At tho same instant he heard his aaughter's voice* exclaiming, 

" My watch is gone. Somebody *s took my watch." 

" D— n me 1 " exclaimed Mr. M d, " if I know where my watch is gone to.'* 

u My bracelet 1 " cried Mrs. M d ; «' I *ve lost my bracelet I '' 

Albert thrust his hand into his pocket. 

* Somebody *s picked my pocket I " he exclaimed. 

•* And mine I " cried his brother. 

Mr. M d sprang to the door, and leaned with his back ago. ^-* it 

. * No one shall leave this house without being searched I " he exviaimed. 

Albert turned pale, but he still retained his self-possession. He sprang to Mr. 

M — d's side. Cornelius managed to slip through a side door into tne hall! 

Knowing that everything dependecT upon himself, he entered the ladies' dressing- 
room, and seizing a lamp, he set fire to the curtains. In an instant the room was 
filled with smoke, which passed through the hall into the ball-room. 

"Fire 1 fire I the house is on fire 1 " 

Jhe ladies screamed, and several of them fainted. Several of the gentlemen 
opened the window and leaped out As to Albert and his brother, they showed their 
agility 'by leaping through the window, and ninning up the street A cab was 
passing by ; they hailed it and sprang in. 

" Where to ? " asked the driver. 

" The Astor House." 

In an hour they reached it 

" We must leave this city as soon as possible," said Albert " How did the house 
catch fire 1 " 

"I fired it," replied his brother. 

u It was well done — just in the nick of time, too. I hope the house is insured : M 
tod he laughed heartily. 

" Do you intend to visit Saratoga ? " asked Cornelius. 

" Yes," replfed Albert " We will take the cars for that place to-morrow. Let ua 
go to bed. Good night" * • 

The next morning they were en route for Saratoga. 



CHAPTER Y. 



UBATOGA — THE SPRINGS — THE COTTON PLANTER — THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS — THE 
ATTEMPT THE FAILURE — THE MURDER — THE DISCOVERT — HARRIET 0.— THE SE- 
DUCED THE DUEL — THE DEPARTURE — THE DISGUISE. 

In ten hours they reached Saratoga. The hotels were all crowded, but a few ex- 
tra dollars secured them rooms at the United States hotel — the largest hotel in the 
place. Although somewhat fatigued, their curiosity to see the springs was so great 
that they resolved to visit them that evening. Accordingly, as soon as they had fin- 
ished their supper they walked down Broadway to the Congress spring. After drink- 
ing several glasses of the water, they walked to the Indian encampment at the lower 
end of the village. Then they visited the Iodine spring, the Empire spring, the Put- 
bam spring, <ftc, and then visited the Pavilion theatre situated in front of the Pavil- 
ion spring. Then, feeling somewhat tired, they returned to their hotel. 

The next morning the rain poured down in torrents, and* this, of course, confined 
them to tfte house. Albert entered into conversation with a young man, and discov- 
ered that he was the son of a wealthy planter in Georgia. His father had sent him 
to the North to purchase railroad stock — some thirty thousand dollars worth — and 
he had the money in his pocket. Albert's eye watered on hearing this, and he re- 
solved that the money should change hands. At noon the rain ceased, and Albert 
invited the young man to go with him to the Indian encampment. He consented, 
and in company with Cornelius they set out After remaining a short time at the 
encampment, they walked toward the open country. Soon they had left the village 
teveral miles behind them. Albert looked around him. No one was in sight Cor- 
nelius engaged the young man in conversation, while Albert* watching his -opportu- 
nity, thrust his hand in his pocket and drew forth a well fillen pocket-book. Before 
he could thrust it into his pocket the young man turned round, and seeing hw pock- 
et-bpok in Albert's hand ne "drew a Bowie knife and held it high above his head.- 
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* "Would yon rob me ? " he exclaimed. " Return me my pocket-book.' 

" Take it ; I was merely joking," said Albert, throwing the pocket*book on the 
jTound ; and, as the young man stooped to pick it up, he caught him by the hair* 
md twisted the knife from his hands. Then, before ne could utter a cry, he drew 
3be knife across his throat with such swiftness, that it completely severed the head 
jrom the body. 

" It is done," were the murderer's first words. 

" Yes I it is done, and retribution has yet to come ! " shouted a voice near them; 
md a man on horseback dashed past them. For an instant their eyes met, but tha 
one instant served to engrave his^eatures on the murderer's h*>art. / 

" Let us leave the place," he said, as soon as the man had disappeared. 
\ That evening they left the village and journeyed toward Montreal. The next 
morning they reached it. 

Reader, it is not our intention to detail all their adventures. Even if we wished 
it, our pen would refuse it. Our soul is already sick at the many scenes of horror 
we have been obliged to delineate.. Would to heaven that the work were merely a 
fiction, but alas ! it is not. 

In Montreal, Cornelius made the acquaintance of a young lady by the name of 
Harriet C Under a promise of marriage he seduced her ; and, in a few 

weeks, growing tired of her, he gave her fifty dollars and set her adrift upon the 
wide world. Her brother, hearing of it, challenged Cornelius, and a duel was the 
conseouence. They met, and the young man fell. As there were some suspicions 
of foul play, the brothers were obliged to leave the city. In two weeks they landed 
in Boston. They remained there but a few days, and then set out for Murrell's 
Mountain. To reach it they were obliged to- pass through the city in which they 
had committed their first murder. In order to do this without being discovered, 
they disguised themselves so effectually that even their nearest friends would not 
have known them if they had met with them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NEIGHBOR — A TALE OF HORROR — PHILIPS AND JOHN A. MURRELL ONE AND THE 

SAME PERSON THE OATH OF VENGEANCE THE GAMBLER — THE MURDER — THE 

s TERRIBLE DISCOVERY — THE FIRE — THE ESCAPE. 

On entering the city their first thought was a visit to their sister Ellen. Accord 
ingly they rode over to her house, but to their astonishment they discovered that she 
"Was not there — that the house was empty and destitute of furniture. A lady in the 
next house who saw them, beckoned to them, and as they entered her room she 
asked, 

" Are you looking for Miss Ellen Eganas ? " 

" Yes," replied Albert, " she is my cousin, and I wish to see her very much. Can 
you tell me where she has gon^e to ? " 

The lady requested the two brothers to be seated, and then informed them that 
Elleh's two brothers had murdered a man and fled the city. That a few days after 
they had left, a man who appeared to be a minister called at her house, and stated 
that her brothers had sent mm to take care of her. That he took her to balls and. 
places of amusement, and under a solemn promise of marriage seduced her. That 
in a few weeks he abused her, and to escape him Ellen flecf with a gentleman she 
was well acquainted with, and who was one of the richest men in the city ; and 
that was all she knew about her. 

" But this clergyman — his name t " asked Albert. 

* Philips." 

Albert grasped his brother's ar^ and dragged him into (foe next house. 

" Brother," he murmured in a hoarse voice, while a strange light beamed from his 
eye, " know you not that Philips and John A. Murrell are one and the same person ? " 
; " My God ! can it be possible ? " 

" It is more than possible — it is true. Cursed be the arm that struck my sister 
low. But I will avenge her ; " and he took a fearful oath. " Aye ! ^swear to fol • 
Ww him, if need be, to the end of the earth, a"nd wreak my vengeance on him. 
liurrell, beware, a bloodhound is upon your track. You have escaped the officers 
you cannot escape him.' 
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That evening they left the city and proceeded to the mountain. On reaching it> 
Albert gave the password and entered: the cave. It was crowded as before; oat 
Marrell was not there. The members gave them all the signs and passwords ; and 
one of them who acted as captain when Marrell was absent, gave them a large sum * 
in counterfeit money. After waiting several hoars they left the cave. For three 
months they remained in the city, hoping to hear from their sister Ellen, but she 
did not appear. Albert forged a check for ten thousand dollars on a rich merchant 
and got it cashed. At length, growing tired of the city, they left it and proceeded 
south. On their way they stole several horses and negroes, and sold* them for t 
large sum in New Orleans. The brothers were men no longer ; they were fiends -« ' 
devils in human shape. Well worthy were they of belonging to the dreaded * Ban- 
ditti of the West" 

On reaching New Orleans they lost all their money at the gambling table. Albeit 
discovered that one of the gamblers lived in a house near the levee. He also dis- 
covered that he was worth several hundred thousand dollars, and that he kept the 
enormous amount in an iron box under his bed. He resolved to enter the house that 
evening, to kill the gambler, and to make off with the money. 

That night both brothers armed themselves, and set out for the gambler's house. 
It required but a few minutes for them to cut a pane from the window and crawl in. 
Albert carried a dark lantern in his pocket, but he did not light it They drew off 
their boots and mounted the stairs. Each carried his Bowie knife in his hand. Soon 
they reached the top of the stairs. Then, feeling their way along the wall, they 
stepped lightly forward I Soon they reached a door. They softly opened it and 
entered. The moon cast a dim light through the window into the room. They saw 
the gambler lying on the bed, and by his side a female. Albert stepped lightly 
across the room, and raising his knife, he aimed a tremendous blow at his breast 
At that instant the gambler stirred, and the knife passed through the bed-clothes 
into the wood. The shock jarred the bed with such force that it awoke the gambler. 
He saw a dark figure standing at his bedside, holding an uplifted knife in his hand. 
The gambler comprehended all. Thrusting his hand beneath the pillow, he drew a 
large Bowie knife, and made a thrust at Albert with it Albert sprang one side, and 
before the other could again raise the knife, he brought his own with terrible force 
on his head. With a groan the gambler sank back. At the same instant the female 
uttered a cry for help. " Strike her 1 " cried Albert, thrusting his hand over her 
mouth. His brother made a pass at her with his knife, but the blade missed its ob- 
ject and buried itself among the bed-clothes. Again Cornelius raised the knife, and 
this time the blade passed through her heart Albert drew the dark lantern from 
his pocket, and throwing up the side he lit it 

" Let us see who the female is," he said, and he turned the lamp upon her face. 
He had hardly done so when he uttered a piercing cry, dropped the lantern, and 
staggered back. 

"Gracious Gad I " he exclaimed in a voice of horror — "we have murdered our 
sister ! " and he covered his face with his hands. 

Oh man I man I well may you say, " Crime meets with its own reward." God 
has punished you. No more shalt thou be happy. Thy career of crime 1s almost 
over. A few days more and thou shalt perish on the gallows. 

When Albert raised his head, he discovered that the lantern had ^set fire to the 
bed. His brother was gazing on the corpse with an expression of terror. Albert 
was the first to recover from his astonishment 

" Come," said he, laying his hand on his shoulder, and speaking in a husky voice, 
'* let us leave the house." 

Cornelius drew a flask of brandy from his pocket, and passed the contents down 
his throat 

" Shall we take the money with us ? " asked Albert 

" No l " almost screamed his brother ; " it would burn my fingers ; *t is made of 
my sister's blood." 

A wild light gleamed from his eye as he spoke. 

* Fire l fire l " shouted a voice from the street 

"Let us leave the place," said Albert; " quick, or we shall be discovered." 

They left the~house without being discovered, and without taking the money with 
them. 

Three days afterward, and they landed at S h, Ga. 
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. CHAPTER VH. 

[S TWO RUSSIAN NOBLEMEN — GAMBLING — THE DISCOVERT — THE MURDERED BROTHER— 

THE ABLEST — ANOTHER DISCOVERY — THE STRANGER — THE LANDLORD — THE WIFE 

" MURDER WILL OUT " — THE PRAYER THE PRISON. 

At S h they gave otlt that they were two Russian noblemen. As usual in . 

ich cases, the aristocracy of the city sent them numerous cards, and invitations to * 
tend balls, parties, etc. Of course the brothers took advantage of this, and not a 
ly passed! without bringingHhem a large amount of money. As fast as they made 
loney they gambled it away. They did not care whether they won or lost ; they 
ambled for the more intoxication it produces. Often they would sit down and gam- 
le away fifty or even a hundred thousand dollars, and then rise and leave the table 
rith a smile. ' \ 

Soon it was rumored through the city that the brothers were worth fifty or sixty 
trillions of roubles. Invitations poured in upon them. They strove to forget their 
ourdered sister, but it was in vain. She was ever before them. Conscience, that 
till, small voice, troubled them, and remorse was gnawing at their hearts. 

One evening the brothers received an invitation to attend a ball. They wnt 
The rooms were crowded with the beauty and the elite of the city. All croBod 
iround the two Russian noblemen, and many were the toasts drunk to their health. 
Albert's partner was a handsome young lady, the daughter of a wealthy cotton 
planter. As soon as the dance was over, Albert led her to a sofa, and seated him- 
"elf by her side. 

"Dis be a ver fine cite," he said, in broken English. 

* You should visit our watering places," said the younelady. 

At this moment a gentleman came up and introduced the Russian embassador. 

" Speak to me in de English tongue," said Albert, smiling. J no speak my na- 
ve language dis night. I be an American dis night" 

The gentleman suspected nothing, and after a short conversation, he left him. 
uddenly the music struck up. 

* Will you dance ? " asked the young lady. 

" No ; I feel ver tire," replied Albert ; and he gazed around the room. Suddenly 
s eye fell on a face that had haunted him for years. It was the man who had wit- 
ifised the murder of the planter's son at Saratoga. At the same instant the man's 
r e met his, and he made a movement of surprise. Without a word, he turned and 
ft the room. **. 

"He did not recognize me," said Albert to himself, 

" Look at your brother," said the young lady, pointing to Cornelius, wno was 
aggering about the room. 

•*fie be vat you call inebriated," said Albert. " Vere you live ? " 

'•In the city ; " and she handed him a card. 

" You got a brother ? " 

" I had a brother once," said the young lady in a mournful tone. 

* Vere is he ? " asked Albert 

" Dead," replied the young lady, raising her handkerchief to her eyes. „ He was 
mrdered." 

"Murdered ! " repeated Albert, slightly starting ; "where ? where ? " 
" At Saratoga — three years ago." 

Albert sprang fronv his chair, and darted to the window, which he threw open. 
" Oh God," he muttered, w thy vengeance is pursuing me." 

At this moment the door opened, and several police officers entered. They were 
•Uowed by the stranger. 
'• Where is he ? " asked one of the officers. 
" There," 'said the stranger, pointing with his finger to Albert - 
One of the officers approached him. „ 

"In the name of the law, we arrest you for the murder of Henry : — - at Bar* 

oga, three years ago." 

"Arrest that man also," said the stranger, pointing to Cornelius. Several of the 

Beers sprang toward him. b 

" It was I that done the deed I " shouted Cornelius, as he leaned against the walL 

Back ! back ! thou gory phantom 1 " he exclaimed. "Art thou returned from the 

ave to pursue me?" 
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" Arrest him ! " shouted the stranger. 

" Back I " cried Albert, drawing his Bowie knife. " The first man who approach* 
me, dies." 

"At him 1" cried one of the officers. Several of them precipitated themselves 
upon him, and in spite of his straggles, he was secured and bound. Cornelius made 
no resistance, but suffered his arms to be bound behind him. 

° There must be some mistake hete," said the gentleman of the house. 

* There is none," said the stranger. " What his name is, T know not ; but of this 
I am certain, and that is, that he murdered Henry at Saratoga." 

" The proof ! " 

" My own eyes. I saw him do it" 

Albert hung down his bead. 

" Hold up your head," said one of the officers. "Ho I he wears a wig, does he,* 
he added ; " and a false beard, too, as I live." 

At this moment, one of the men passed through the crowd. 

" If I am not mistaken," he said, " this is the man that passed a large sum of 
counterfeit money on me several years ago. Yes, I am certain of it I purchased 
a pair of horses of him for one thousand dollars, and got no good out of them, for 
thejfcrere stolen." 

Alftt 



ther man pressed forward. 
" I recognize this man," he said. " I knew him well in the city of C- 



He is one .of the far-famed twin brothers. He murdered Mr. W r. His Dame 

is Albert B. Eganas ; the other is his brother, and his name is Cornelius D. Egaoas." 

" And I," said a woman, stepping forward, " recognize him ae the murderer of 
Charles Demmon, and of my husband, Nicholas D ." 

Albert covered his face with his hands. 

" Come," said the officer, laying his hand on his shoulder. 

" Where ? " asked Albert, faintly. 

'• To prison." 

" God have mercy on me," he said, and fell senseless on the floor. 
JLu an hour the brothers were lodged safely in prison. 



CHAPTE» VIII. 

THE PRISON — THE TWIK BROTHERS — REPENTANCE NEVER TOO LATE — THE SXBOUTlOft 

A few days passed, when the brothers were brought out to the court house for 
trial. They were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be executed. ; 

When taken back to prison, I visited them. Albert was lying on "his bed, his 
face covered with his hands. Cornelius, who appeared to be very 3l, was lying upon 
the floor. As I entered, Albert sprang up. f 

" What do you want here ? " he asked, as though angry at being disturbed. 

" To do God's work," I replied. 

" God ! " exclaimed Albert; " there is no God 1 I do not belieye it I There ii 
none — none ! " ' 

" Wretched man," said I ; " you do not believe in Him who is now punishing 

"Peace ! ",cried Albert "I tell you there is none ; and if there were, why aw* 
he bring me here ? Why did he make me what I am ? " 

"To bring " 

" Silence 1 " exclaimed Albert. 

" I must do my duty," said I ; and I seated myself upon the bed. With a cui» 
Albert sprang toward me, and x raised his hand to strike. I folded my arms and 
looked him calmly in the face. There was something in my eye that appalled huu» 
Biaoiplifted hand fell, anil he trembled violently. 

**fh"a; few hours you will be dead," said I. 

"Why remind me of my condition ? " cried Albert > * Is it to torment mo thit 
you are here? " 

" In a few hours," said I, "you will stand before your Maker." 
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Albert turned pale. 
* "Remember, unless you repent, you will be in a plage of torment forever. •• 

Albert extended his hand. , 

M Your mother " 

'• My mother," said Albert, the tears dropping from his eyes as he spoke. " Man, 
my mother's name has conquered me. Speak, and I will listen." 

Long and earnestly I conversed with him. When I left him he appeared much 
affected. He was on the road to repentance. 

" God will thank you for this," he said ; " I cannot" 

That evening I again visited him. During my absence he had conversed with hig 
brother Cornelius, and had brought his mind to a sense of repentance. He gave me 

a long account of his career in crime, beginning with the murder of W r, and 

ending with his last robbery. ' When he spoke of his sister Ellen, he wept I shud- 
dered at the awful recital. 

"Young man," said I, "your sins have been great, but not too great but that 
God will forgive you. Pray to Sim who hath said, repent* even if it %e at the elev- 
enth hour, and I will forgive thee." 

" I do repent," said Aloert # 

" And do you not fear death ? " J asked. * 

" No ; we wish to die," replied both. 

After presenting each of tnem with a Bible, I left them. 

The day on which they were to be executed came at last. I had remained with 
them the whole preceding night Both requested me to accompany them to the 
scaffold. Soon the sheriff entered, and proceeded to bind their hands behind them. 
As he appeared to be a little harsh to the prisoners, I requested him to act as gently 
as possible. Soon the bell struck, and they were led forth. The houses around th» 
prison were crowded with people, who wished to view the comrhg execution. I 
walked by the prisoners' sides, whispering words of consolation in their ears. Soon 
we reached the scaffold. I offered Albert my hand to lift him up the steps, but he 
refused it. Soon we stood on the scaffold. For an instant Albert's eye wandered to 
the housetops, and then around the prison yard till it rested on the scaffold. He 
shuddered slightly as he beheld it, but it was not with fear, it was at the manner in 
which he wa9 about to die. 

" If you have anything to say," said the sheriff, holding up his watch, " say it 
You have five minutes before you." 

" I have only this to say," said Alflert, stepping to the edge of the scaffold, and 
slightly elevating his hand as he spoke : " I die guilty of all the crimes which have 
been laid to my charge. May God have mercy on my soul." 

" TTave you anything to say ? " asked the sheriff of Cornelius. 

" Nothing, except that I die guilty of all the crimes which haye been laid to my 
charge. May God have mercy on my souL Remember me, good people, in your 
prayers to-night, and pray God to have mercy on me." 

■* Mr. Ransom," said Albert, " beneath the pillow of my bed you will find a man- 
uscript Will yon please publish it to the world, and show the young men the rock 
on which I have fallen." 

" I will," said I, much affected. 

* God bless you," said Albert ; and turning to the sheriff he added : "lam ready."" 

The -sheriff placed the ropes around their necks, and seized the axe. 

"Adieu," said Albert 

"Adieu," echoed his brother. 

The drop fell. For a moment they struggled in the air ; the next, their struggle*- 
ceased, ana the twin brothers were dead. 

God have mercy on their souls. 

Ret. A. RANSOM. 
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"I mean to Bhow things as they really are, 
^Tot as they ought to be ; for I a row 
^hat till we, see what 's what in fact, we *re far 
From much improvement 



» 



?ke above 'truthful lines, f5Fom Byron, exhibit the purpose of this work, 
s to aim at reform, by relying upon truth for our examples. Fiction may 
powerful, but we verily believe that one grain of truth is more fruitful 
good effects, than bushels of romance. A career of good, penned upon 
>er, may sound well to the vouthful aspirant; but when he tries to pursue 
i course thus pointed out for himJ& the novelist, he finds himself pur- 
ng a will-o'-the-wisp, a chimera qPP^rbear. And very often the youth, 
Lent and sanguine, and unused to defeat and discomfiture, turns^ away 
ih a sick heart, having in vain sought after good, upon the romancist's 
Kiel ; and then he may fall into vice after vice, saying that there, is no 
od, nor road to good, in this sinful world. But take A. B., or C. D., for 
ample, who are living in the next street, and have accumulated wealth 

industry, and established a good name by their own honest efforts ; and 
ch a picture will establish more solidity and purpose in the mind of a 
fcth, than all the fanciful paintings of the romancist's brain. Having 
th in these views, we have selected two characters — twin sisters ; one 

whom, it will be painfully remembered, was very recently executed for 
3 dreadful crime of murder ; the other prematurely finished a career of 
* And we shall show, in as graphic a manner as we are competent of, 
isistent with the facts in the case, how, step t>y- step, these young and 
dutiful girls fell into the depths of wickedness and shame ; so that their 
*s, if of no use to themselves, may be productive of that result which our 
at Maker designed, a warning, a reproof, and a lesson abounding in 
olesome, honest truths. In the course of these pages, we shall give 
le scenes repulsive to the reader, as well as to ourself; but we are 
iged strictly to follow our text We shall avoid everything which might 
Hd harshly upon the most fastidious ear. We shall not imitate the 
lancist, who panders oftentimes to the passions and vitiated tastes of his 
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readers. No, our littlr work shall contain nothing which may be construed 
into licentiousness; but rather, all that may be considered moral W6 
aspire to making our simple narration of these two young girls, a class-book 
of truth, a companion book for young mien, and a reference of consequences 
for young women. We hope that it may be admitted to the domestic 
fireside, and that the rich tones of the father may read it aloud to his 
family; and that its fruits may be told in the righteousness of future 
generations. 

Once more we urge you to rememember that all herein contained is 
truth, "the whole truth, and nothing but the truth;" and, in Eliza Cook's 
words, we speak to every youth in this vast country: 

* First, I would have thee cherish troth, 
As leading star in virtue's train ; 
Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth," 
But falsehood leaves a poison stain." 

And now, commending our humble efforts to pen the lives of two no- 1 
torious characters, teeming as they do with incident, to your lenient con- 
sideration ; hoping that our errors will be overlooked, in your appreciation 
©£ the aim we have in view, to establish our literature upon a foundation 
of facts; to teach morals from serious truths, and not from fiction; 
We remain, your obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOB 
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CHAPTER I. 

iladelphia, on a light and brilliant day, when the dome of heaven 
hed in blue, deeper in tint as it reaches to the far-off horizon, and 
fe and clear o'er our head*, relieved by scattering clouds, that appear 
Iden feathers along the sky; what a sight art thou! with one of thin* 
resting upon the heaving bosom of the delicious Delaware, and the 
extending to the serpentine Schuylkill, who revel in and partake of 
harms, and whose unmatchable beauties contribute so much to thy 
une, and envied position among sister cities in the old and new worlds. 
3 holiday charms, the banners streaming from the house-top and the 
•head ; the marches of patriotic citizen soldiers upon thy proud streets ; 
ush of well-dressed and handsome persons through thy midst; thine 
lies, shading the passenger luxuriously from the genial sun, by thy 
stic groves; the echoes of bmbns music dying upon the ear; the 
ore steamboat, with its gay c^HPand still more gay and light-hearted 
jngers, who are off to the sylvan heights of Florence, or to taste of 
'oluptuous scenery of Delaware's banks, immortalized and beloved for 
\g borne across her bosom the faithful warriors of liberty ; Newcastle 
I to their eye from the western shore, and fair Wilmington, too, with 
odest grandeur, retiring down yonder creek, shielding itself from the 
gaze, and yet contributing to the glory of Delaware's scenery, 
it to return. Gloucester, the hive of industry, the' delicious village 
Qtly named city, with its loom and shuttle music ; and how does the 
)us Philadelphia look from this point? In solemn, quiet grandeur re- 
g upon the mighty river; no hovels, nor misery, appears to the view; 
trife, nor bustle, nor rush, nor shouting of voices, nor angry words greet 
sar; but one immense line of roofs, of steeples, of masts and tree-tops, 
Jhing far and wide ; and as for noise, there is none — the city is, from 
listanee, a* necropolis, as noiseless and motionless as a vast burial place. 
>nce treading upon its docks, what angry looks, what anxious faces ! how 
sands rush to and fro. Whither are they going ? whence have they 
• ? Barrels are rolling in myriads on to a hundred vessels ; goods in boxes 
>ales are piled up, now dragged down, then rolled along. Here a rush of 
trs; there horses dashing along, to the terror of squalling children and 
age. Carts, omnibuses,, coaches, are dashing about with affrighted 
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beasts and maddened Jehua, All is chaos, confusion, noise, bustle. What 
a change to thy far-off quiet look, and dead-like silence and inactivity. A 
longing of bells; the roaring steam deafening the shouts of the bawling 
captain; the noise of wheels, and the din of commerce, make the sounds 
upon the ear almost amount to bewilderment That is Market street; the 
depot of commerce, the mart of trade,, the focus of enterprise. There is 
Ohesnut street; the parade of beauty, the scene of fashion, and the abode 
of luxury. Yon is Walnut street; a land of lawyers, millionaires, idle- 
ness and woman. And each of these straight avenues, walled in by red 
brick, contains some feature ©f the Quaker City's glory or shame. These 
compact lanes, alleys and narrow streets, south of us, where houses are 
neither brick nor stone, but old and crazy, of rotting lumber made, are filled 
with the refuse of this civilized society; the ignorant, the pernicious, the 
Jazy, the drunken and the refractory. North of us lies the neighborhood 
whereto our steps are now bent — S G . This majestic street* 

one of Philadelphia's broadest, is tenanted by the sinew of the city, its 
middle class; the storekeeper, the professional man, and the merchant; but 
all of second-rate power. This neat residence, with its pretty red brick, and 
tasteful green blinds, and White door, arid i»arble steps, is the place whew 
we shall rest the traveling reader — at the residence of Mr. Stephen Y. 
L . 

The gentleman aHuded to, sits in his easy chair, dandling upon his knee 
one of his children, a young and beautiful girl of not exceeding nine years, 
who crushes in her tiny hand his favorite newspaper, the Pennsylvania 
Unquirer, a privilege in the way 6f destruction not even extended to Mrs. 
L. Another girl, equally as beautiful, is teasing a small, barking lap-dog 

on the rug; and Mrs. L- is very industriously employed in hemming 

a pocket handkerchief but occasionally directing the fond attention of the 
father to the babes' playing. He iMttran of some forty summers, while 
the mother has not exceeded her tfflHJPrth year. He is a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned man, tanned by Atlantic suns, vigorous in frame, and intellectual 
in appearance ; while she is a light-complexioned woman, with auburn hair, 
blue eyes, full red cheeks, and rich ripe lips, with a rounded, matronly form, 
still portraying symmetry and grace in figure. / 

It is not essential, in our brifef work of editing these lives, that we should 
detail to our readers all the particulars of the studies, classes, and troubles 
of the youthful sisters, from their cradle upward ; nor any elaborate expo* 
sition of the children's minds. Siicli a course would be tedious and un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say, that they were of about the same size, each 
having blue eyes and auburn hair. They were also, m all other respects, 
sisters and twins ; and all that distinguished them was a slightly different 
expression aoout the mouth. • 

We will now leave the children to their tuition and training, while ** 
engage the reader with a brief synopsis of the lives of Mr. and Mrs. L • 

Matilda Weston, now Mrs. L was the daughter of a wealthy 

former, of Wilmington, in the state of Delaware. She became acquainted 
with her husband from meeting him at a party, at a friend's of their parents; 
he, at that time, being on a visit to that small and splendid city. He soon 
made proposals or^love to M&lilda, which-were accepted, and they became 
man and wife. But over speculation in some mining operations reduced 
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Mr. Weston, senior, to the lowest state of dependence; till at length we find 
hinr, not alone stripped of his estate, and incapable of contributing to the 
worldly comfort of his beloved daughter, but obliged to become a recipient 
of the bounty of his son-in-law, and a resident under their roof. This, with 
the old people's high notions <tf independence, did not end happily ; for Mr 
Weston died shortly after, and his poor wife followed speedily. Mr. Lr— 
. — was a native of Scotland. He came to this country at an early age, 
and got a situation as errand boy in a stock-broking firm T>f Walnut street. 
Thence, through his acuteness, business tact, and fine education, obtained' 
under the most inauspicious circumstances, he was elevated to a clerkship, 
and, at the time we find him, was a junior partner in -the house. It was 
amply a business partnership ; L> , entering without any capital, had 
to devote his labors for a mere moiety of the profits of the concern. Hence 

it was quite as much as L could accomplish, to keep up appearances, 

in the eyes of the world, befitting his financiership. Not having received 
any assistance from home or foreign sources,, his position was much to his 
credit, as an active, energetic, self-made man. 

The ' twin sisters, ad they grew up, developed great beauty, combined 
with rare- abilities, and became not alone the admiration of their parents, but 
a source of conversation and admiration to all persons of refined taste, who 
chanced to know them. 

The firm with which Mr. L was connected, became embarrassed, 

and its affairs soon closed up, leaving Mr. Stephen L burdened by debt, 

to commence battling once more with the hard circumstances of city life. 
His integrity and shrewdness soon won forlHm a situation of trust in another 

t house of the same character. But this, of course, was a serious blow to the 
laudable ambition of leaving his daughters well provided for in his old 
age, or at his demise. But his misfortune came heavily upon him, and, not* 

, withstanding the advice an^^rej^iments of his wife, it preyed sorely 
upon the man. Added to ^^|Hp broke out in his residence, and left 

L in the world, withou^rnome. This, with his previous troubles, 

and other embarrassments, led him, one morning, to the committal of su- 
icide. MrsrL had gone down to breakfast, at the hotel where they 

were staying, leaving her husband in the act of shaving ; when she returned 
to his bed-room she found him weltering in his blood, with his throat cut 
from ear to ear. For several days, the poor woman was crazed; but re- 
covering herself she removed from her expensive quarters, and took up her 
residence in the neighborhood of her first home in Philadelphia, occupying 
cheap and decent apartments. She was obliged to withdraw her daughters 
from school. They, by this time, were fifteen years of age, and certainly 
noble girls; either, in stature* was above the middle height, of erect form, 
carriage most queenly, and yet not verging into the pompous walk of pride. 
Their step was light and aerial, as they tripped along upon the prettiest, 
neatest, and yet plumpest little feet man ever delighted to look upon, or 
sculptor transferred to marble. Their busts were not yet fully developed 
into womanly fullness, but were most beautiful in their contour ; their necks 
were sufficiently long, anjd from the poll curved in the most graceful man- 
ner till it formed the back; their shoulders shone with the gloss of semi- 
pohsbed marble ; their arms were round, plump, pale, soft, and curved into 
two most tiny wrists, and from thence their hands, so tender, with such, 
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gracefully long fingers, that tapered off, and exhibited naDs of filbert-like 
shape. Their faces were so much alike that it is quite impossible to make 
a distinction, for no difference existed. When they were together, it is true, 
Charlotte features were somewhat the larger, her eyes a trifle the bigger, 
and her form, mayhap, rounder; but divided from each other, it required 
the discriminating eye of one who was very familiar with the fair gazelles, 
to make a difference ; and indeed, while at school, they were often taken 
for each other. The melody of their voices differed: not, indeed, that they 
were either harsh; but Charlotte's partook slightly of the contralto degree, 
while Helen's was a soprano. Their faces were of the oval shape, sur- 
mounted by a brow of dazzling paleness, developing some intellectuality, 
but not to that extent to make a strongly contrasted countenance. Their 
hair was so soft and rich, so light and undulating, as it hung around their 
beauteous temples, that it looked like locks of golden, rather than human 
hair. Their eyebrows were arched as with the accuracy of an artist's skill; 
and their eyes, so gentle, sp expressive, like two mild orbs content to 
rest in their spheres, and revel in the rest that the golden fringes afforded 
them. Then their cheeks, so round, yet not fleshy; and upon these blushed 
two sweet pink roses ; and their mouths, so small and prettily shaped, 
opening upon a row of brilliant, white, regular teeth ; ears so pale, and 
when viewed from the profile, how transparent Indeed, their whole phys- 
ical being seemed to be a combination of nature's perfections. It looked 
as though they had been turned out of nature's studio, better conceived 
and executed works than any hitherto. We have done them injustice : 

" Those who paint them truest, praise them most" 

The author being an unpoetical man, is sorry that he cannot realize upon 
paper the twin sisters' charms; not that he has any immodest aim to serve, 
but their beauty is the moral of this au^^d well might we say of them, . 
8c ] ove-like were they, in the words ^J^M^ — 

"Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Would shake the saintship of an anchorite." 

But no more of this. We must dispel angelic charms, u io pursue the 
«ven tenor of our way," among the features of our narrative. 

Mrs. L , upon the death of her husband, or as near after it as she 

«ould command her energies, waited Upon one of the principal tailoring 
^establishments, and procured work as an embroideress, upon vest patterns. 
.As her work was very superior to what they had been having, they gave 
>ner full scope to introduce new patterns, which her genius enabled her 
•fully to perform; and thus she made from seven to eight dollars per week, 
while, as a worker upon other tailor's work, she could not have earned 
over four dollars a week, by the most intense labor. She then determined 
upon keeping Helen at home, to assist her in her few household duties, and 
learn her business at her hands; while the mother prudentially sought to 
give Charlotte another business, knowing that two of a family often disagree, 
when engaged in precisely the same business. How many brothers' love 
has this rivalry broken up ? how many houses has it turned into a scene 

of contention ? So Mrs, L soon found employment, as a fancy gaiter 

^binder, for Charlotte. 
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CHAPTER II. . 

Mrs. L , in a few months more, became reconciled to the loss of heL 

husband, and her work steadily improved ; while her daughters continued 
each to earn some four dollars weekly. Her situation, pecuniarily and men- 
tally, was not so bad after all. Their earnings, for the three, at all times, 
equaled fifteen dollars weekly; and this, with the cautious hand of Mrs* 
L j was made to contribute largely to a respectable position, and neces- 
sary comforts. So that the twin beauties were not destitute of the essential 
additions to good looks, in the way of superior attire ; and there were few 
girls that dressed like the embroideress and the binder, to whom raiment 
lent so many charms, or, upon the other hand, who made dress sojbecom- 
ing. Their choice of style was marked by a fine eye for taste, elegance 
and neatness. While they desired to be fashionable, it was not their aim 
to outdo fashion ; but they never selected anything for their wear, without 
a particular regard to its adaptability to their order of beauty. This made 
their dress all the more becoming ; while other young ladies were spending 
much more money for clothing, they were making themselves ridiculously 
outj^e, and robbed themselves of that dignity which should attend a woman of 
taste. Having said thus much, conceiving a useful lesson to be embodied 
therein, we shall proceed. 

Charlotte's employer was a man of some thirty-six years, a fine-looking 
specimen of a gentleman ; and, by his remarkable generosity, ingratiated 
himself into the graces of the young ladies who worked for him, and }>y this 
means, and liis insinuating manners and polished address, succeeded in pro- 
curing the downfall of many beautiful and gentle girls, to satisfy his own 
depraved appetite. Charlotte, nojb being acquainted with the nefariousness 
of his designs upon her, drank in all the gentle, but well-directed flatteries 
he plied her with. His compliments were refined and even poetical, and 
his manner of applying them so fanciful, and regulated by the bonds of eti- 
quette, that they could not fail to attract the admiration of a young, beau- 
tiful, and, of course, somewhat vain girl of sixteen. He gave her the best 
work to do, and would accompany that favor with another, of a superior 
price to what he paid the other hands ; so that Charlotte soon was earning 
five, and occasionally six dollars weekly. He would often — accidentally, 
of course — meet her in various places, when he would pay her the most 
decided attention ; till at length, they were upon terms of great intimacy, 
and Mr. Bellair, her employer, attended Charlotte in her evening walks, at 
church, at private concerts; and Bellair may be said to have introduced the 
young lady to "the world." At length he overcame, by dint of persevere 
ance, her mamma's scruples against balls and theatres; and Miss L— — 
soon shone in the brilliant festive scene, at the feasts of Terpsichore and 
Thespis. Her graceful manners and winning ways told, with her beauty> 
in securing* her many admirers ; and flattery became pleasing to her car^ 
and her thoughts became dazzled with the brilliancy and pride of her owa 
position* 
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BeHair had now been acquainted with Charlotte six months, and by this 
time she had assumed the manners of a most consummate coquette ; she 
used her smiles for wiles, and her charms to attract the notice of young 
gentlemen. When first on the floor of a ball-room, she was frightened and 
dazzled, excited and exhilarated, transported and retiring. But now, in- 
stead of cleaving to tfie arm of* Bellair, with the tenacity of a beautiful girl 
afraid of all around, she would leave him so soon as she could perceive 
another acquaintance whom she thought more available than her " chap- 
eron." She could with complacency criticize the arrangements, and find 
flaws in that music which she once believed was more harmonious than any 
•ehe had ever known. Her conversational powers improved, or, we should 
say, deteriorated ; for she could talk sprightly things, appreciate good jokes, 
and beyond all her worldly accomplishments, she was a most excellent whist 
player, a splendid singer, a faultless waltzer, a perfect pianist, and a good 
player upon the guitar. All these contributed to her attractions, and 
brought the young men buzzing, like bees around a flower. She rewarded 
tfyem equally, with smiles and tender looks, till Bellair felt himself almost 
sorry for having taken the trouble to introduce one who thought so little 
of him ; or, at least, one whose affections he could not monopolize. But 
when they were alone, she bent upon him her soft looks of affectionate love, 
and Bellair forgot her faults. Indeed, we may say, that he retained more 
of Charlotte's attention than any other mortal; but Ker heart was divided 
among a hundred beaus. 

Helen, brought up at home, under the strict surveillance jpf her parent 
was not so soon lost as Charlotte, and certainly displayed less of what the 
world calls force of character. One morning Charlotte returned from a 
ball, and had her sister locked in her arms, as she was recounting the ad- 
ventures of the last rout, and of her triumphs there, first asking her sister's 
opinion of which young man she would most prefer, and then would follow 
an extatic description of all her favorites ; then came names, and she would 
repeat off a whole list of names, asking her sister which she thought was 
romantic and pretty. Helen interrupted her sister, by asking her opinion 
how the name, Gerald Vernon, sounded. 

" O, charmingly ! " said Charlotte ; and raising herself above her sister, 
and reclining her splendid head upon her arm, continued she, " Why, do 
you know such a one ? " ^ 

u I do," said Helen, blushing deep carnation ; " it 's a pretty name, 
that *s all," and sfce tried to draw her sister's attention off ; but Charlotte 
remarked, " i 

" A lover, I guess, Helen." ^ 

Her beautiful sister, finding herself cornered in her endqavor to conceal 
the name of Vernon, remarked, 

" Not exactly." 

But Charlotte was not to be thrown off so easily.' She kissed her sis- 
ter, and catching her luxurious locks, curled them around her taper fingers, 
and said, 

" Now, dear sister Helen, you do not use me. well. I have told you all 
of my affairs; every secret of my inmost heart I have reposed many 
secrets in your keeping, and have not asked even a pledge for their 
security ; and you now have some little love affair which you keep like a 
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suspicious little miser, safely locked up. O, it is too bad. At least we 
ought to exchange civilities, or withhold them altogether." 

"Well, well, I believe you are right," said Helen; "but, Charlotte, I 
have kept my secret from you, not from any desire to keep you uninformed 
of my actions, but really because I felt you would laugh at me, and I al- 
most entertain the same opinion now;" and she covered her blushing' face 
with her hands. * 

" Why, what 's the matter with the girl ? " said Charlotte, pulling her sis- 
ter's hands from her face. " Dp n't you think I know you must have a 
husband, and, before that, lovers ? Why, you are now seventeen years old, 
and it is not unusual for girls to get married at that age. So now, dear 
Helen, tell me all about it; how you became acquainted with your swain; 
what 's the color of his hair; who he is; what he is; and what he looks 
like, and all the other information you can furnish. Come, be quick; I am 
dying with anxiety." 

" Sow, do n't you laugh," said Helen, looking into her sister's- face, smil- 
ingly.' "There, lay your head so;" and she took her sister's face, and 
turned it toward the wall, and then said — 

"Well; one night I was returning from shop, and seeing some fountains 
play, amid some majestic trees, enclosed by a splendid iron railing, I 
thought, as the night was exceedingly warm, that it would be a delicious 
place to take a promenade in, previous to returning home pand as I saw 
several other ladies, and many gentlemen, seated and walking, it prompted 
me the more to join them ; and I went in accordingly, and sat upon one of 
the seats, and enjoyed the going down of the sun, the pleasant shade, and 
the music of the waters gushing from the fountains ; and when I went near 
to the falling waters, and felt the cool spray dashing in my face, I was in- 
deed happy. I saw a young man — ■ O, so very handsome ! —'observing 
me. I felt that he was about talking to me. I was much afraid, so I hur- 
ried out of the enclosure, and looking up to the corner of the street, as I 
was emerging from the portal, at one of its four corners, I read the name — 
Washington Square. I then went home, and dared not turn round until*! 
reached our steps, which I hurried up, knocked at the door, and as I, 
askance, cast my eyes, I beheld the figure of the young gentleman, who had 
followed me. I slept uncomfortable, lest he might visit the house, now that 
he knew wh'ere I resided. I~went to the same place the very next night* 
as I had occasion to visit the shop at about the same time on the ensuing 
day ; and there was the same gentleman, in precisely the same position, as 
upon the previous evening. I did not know what to make of it. I was 
filled with curiosity. I staid a short* time, and returned; and as I ap- 
proached the house, I turned round, and there was my relentless tracker 
at my back. Well, I did not go to shop for five days, and although this 
time elapsed, yet there I found my pursuer, ready to follow me home when 
next I went to the square. In three nights after, I went again, and the 
same scene was enacted over again. The next night, something occurred 
which gave a change to the matter. I had taken my seat opposite to the 
fountains ; my gentlemanly pursuer was disposed of, I know not where, - 
when, just as I was returning home, a man, in age, I should guess, about 
twenty-eight* with red hair saturated with grease, and a great fiery-looking 
beard, dressed very gaudily, was parading very pompously around the 
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grounds, swinging a cane very swiftly. He seemed to me to be trying an 
experiment, of how near he could bring it to one's face, without absolutely 
striking you ; and just as I turned round, he approached me, and lifting, in 
a most ridiculous manner, his white hat from his head, scraped a kind of 
bowtome. I was lost in astonishment, and let down my veil to express 
my indignation at his salute. Finding himself foiled in his attempt to force 
an acquaintance upon me, he tried to complete his* audacious effrontery, by 
Baying, ' Why, Martha, you surely do not forget me.' I could see what this 
was intended for; to mislead the few spectators who had witnessed with 
pleasure the rebuff. « Sir,' said I, almost crying, at being forced to hold 
direct converse with him, 'myfcame is not Martha, nor do I know you, 
never having seen you in my life before,' and was proceeding upon my re- 
tarn homeward, when he caught hold of my arm. ' Come,' said he, « it 's 
of no use; we 're old friends; what 's the use of enacting scenes for the 
gaping multitude; let 's shake hands, and be friends.' this was said with 
such an air of nonchalance, that I felt as though those who had been wit- 
nesses of the scene would believe him, and I lost all confidence in my 
ability to answer him with coolness, and I buret out into tears, and was 
fast relieving myself of my heart-rending vexation. At this moment, my 
mysterious pursuer suddenly emerged from somewhere, and said, in a rich 
manly voice, to the fellow — ' Pray, sir, do you strive to insult this lady ?' 
'.No, sir,' replied the rude fellow; ' she ,'s an old flame of mine, and I do n't 
Want any of your interference.' ' Sir,' replied my defender, ' I tell you to 
begone; you are an impudent impostor; if not, I shall give you into the 
charge of the police ; or perhaps,' said my welcome friend, ' I shall take the 
law into my own hands, and give you a sound thrashing.' Here the other 
grew mighty angry, and my friend whispered to me — ' Leave this fellow 
to me; Ipray you, make quick home.' I glided from the place, he follow- 
ing soon after; having disposed of my intruder by breaking his fancy cane 
into a thousand splinters, and dashing them in the red man's face, and 
quietly walking off, soon came up at the side of me ; and I must confess, 
since I have confessed so much, that I did not walk home so quickly that 
night as hitherto. I thanked him for his gentlemanly conduct, and ex- 
pressed myself under never-ending obligations for his manly vindication of 
myself in so marked a manner, and in so peculiar a contingency. He re- 
plied to me, that he was proud to have rendered me a service. He was 
sorry that it was under such disagreeable circumstances; lamented the oc- 
casion, and ended by felicitating himself upon having an introduction to me, 
one he had watched with so much attention. He then apologized for his 
rudeness, but excused himself in a most sensible manner ; but what he 
said, I entirely forget However, as he was a very splendid looking young 
man, I permitted him to walk home with me, and as he took my hand, and 
asked permission to see mamma, I felt compelled, through fear, to refuse 
him, but promised to meet him the next night; and then he repeated, in a 
melodious voice, Watson's lines: 

"But, I whate'er my fate may be ; 
And time alone that fate can tell ; 
May you be happy, blest, and free 
From every ill I Lady, farewell I ' 

• I was chanred with the appropriateness of this quotation ; his maimers, 
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his appearance, his chivalry. Of course, I dreamed about him; and when 
the next night came, although I emerged from my home conscious of hav- 
ing done wrong in not acquainting Ma with all that had occurred, I went 
forth with a heart beating quickly, and with certain emotions which it would 
be impossible for me to give expression to. He was there. We passed a 
pleasant evening together. In form, he is of the middle height, say five 
feet seven, to speak by role. His hair is very black, very glossy, and very 
curly. The form of his 'face is oval ; his complexion the most clear that you 
ever beheld on a man. His ^yes are coal-black; his small, neatly trimmed 
whiskers are also black, and a healthy color blooms upon either cheek. Hip 
hands are small and well-shaped; and he^s altogether a fine-looking young 
man. I should say his age is not exceeding twenty-one. And now I have 
given you a faint outline of my beaux ; a young man to whom I am grow- 
ing more and more attached, and whom I am going to meet this evening 
again. But, hark ! here 's Ma." 

The door opens, and the mother enters; and, going to the bedside, she 
gives each daughter a kiss, and embraces them. 

" Well, my children," said she, " are you about to rise ; it is near sjx. M 
• The beauties, in a few minutes, made their toilet, and each departed upon 
their separate daily avocations. It was plain that the seeds of consump- 
tion, engendered by over work, was fast reducing the vigorousness of l&i& 
L 's constitution. 



CHAPTER III 

Bellair still continued his favors toward Charlotte ; and, notwithstanding 
her coquetry and flirtation, she continued industriously at work. In fact* 
we might say, that she was more inclined to work than before she was in- 
troduced to society ; for she found her expenses for dress increasing every 
day, and it required an "extra exertion, even at her high wages, to keep 
pace with the increasing demands for wardrobe and jewelry. One day, Mr. 
Bellair, dressed in his usual careful and genteel manner, waited upon the 
gentle Charlotte, and requested her to accompany hi™ upon an excursion 
party to Cape May. 

It was a beautiful day; the party was a large and respectable one, and 
the ride upon the majestic Delaware was most exhilarating and delicious. 
They remained over night, and had a ball in the meantime. Wo should 
mention, that, as Bellair sat beside the beauteous Charlotte, in a dark cor- 
ner of the magnificent saloon of] the Kennebec, he placed around her neck 
a beautifully wrought Indian gold chain, to which was Attached a lady's 
beautiful watch, of most consummate skill and workmanship. She .was 
eloquent in her praises of his munificence, and in expressions of admiration 
of his taste. As a return, she danced almost exclusively with him during 
the whole night; and kept her eyes more than usually fixed upon him. To 
keep the eves of a coquette centred upon one man is a work of so much 
difficulty that we aie constrained to mention the circumstance. .She saw, 
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we do not know bow many Misters So-and-so, and So-and-so, that she knew, 
and was in the practice of flirting with, but whom to-night she scarcely 
noticed. The lights shone brilliantly in the crowded ball-room of the prin- 
cipal hotel, and Bellair, encouraged by Charlotte's preference for him, grew 
more and more familiar. She did not rebuke nor rebut him. The young 
lady felt overcome by the heat, and he proposed a walk ; so they left the 
magnificent scene of art for the more sublime work of nature, and rambled 
in the garden at the rear of the building. The flowers had gone to rest, 
and their beauties were not visible ; but the moon, large and brilliant, and 
the gorgeous sky, reveling in mountain upon mountain of light ether clouds,, 
was a study — a sight Bellair conducted the splendid woman to the arbor, 
where she drank m, with almost stupor-like reverence, the honey of his 
words ; till at last* after delivering a Jong rigmarole, he concluded by mak- 
ing her a base proposal; at which she started to her feet, and, cast her 
eyes staringly upon the base rascal, as if doubting what she had heard. 
He, of course, expected a storm, and commenced wheedling her in a maud- 
lin manner. But this was not adapted to her present frame of mind. She 
wrenched the guard from her neck, and throwing the bauble watch upon 
the ground, stamped upon it with ferocity and madness. 

"You base scoundrel! leave my sight You miscreant! you wretch! 
you worse than dog! " said she, straining her voice to an almost terrible 
aeight" 

" For God's sake, speak lower! " urged Bellair. 

" 0% you ruffian ! you wily wretch ! begone, or I shall instantly have you 
ptit in the farads of the police." 

He entreated; but all Charlotte's answers were scorn. Then rushing 
upon her, he put his hands over her mouth ; and after a brief but desperate 
struggle, he gave up his hopes of ruining Charlotte. She used invectives 
of the most desperate character, betraying passionate indignation of no 
mean order. Her rage was like the ocean ; when calm, how placid, how 
gentle, how harmless, as on its broad and polished face, it reflects the 
beauty of the sun; but when troubled, how fearful, how desperate is it — 
a foaming, lashing, roaring, yawning gulph of death and destruction. The 
more Bellair entreated, horror-stricken at the tempest his vileness had 
raised, the more did Charlotte grow angry and violent, as thought after 
thought rushed upon her fevered brain, and recalled in more hideous char- 
acters the perfidy of Bellair's heart; till at length, overcome by her ex- 
citement, she gave one loud, long, and piercing shriek, and fell lifeless upon 
the sward. This brought persons out from the hotel ; and coming to the 
point from whence they heard the female cry of agony proceed, the^ dis- 
covered Charlotte in hysterics, with Bellair vainly trying to restore her to 
sense and life. A doctor being among the visitors to the hotel, soon came, 
and, by his systematic mode of procedure, brought Charlotte back to reason 
and feeling. Her very first words, upon Her recovery, were — 

" I desire to give this man, Bellair, into custody ; he has used violence 01 
the meanest character toward me," said Charlotte, coolly. 
* Why> the woman's mad," returned the astonished Bellair. 
She did not heed his remark; but seeing no one willing to arrest him, 

laid — . " - * 

" Are there no gentlemen here, who will befriend a lady in distress, and 
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r that he £esre to |R*miHi her honor naaoffied at the law's palladium, 

THm appeal sou* brought the spectators to a. sense of duty, and Beflair 

m in die c ua mdy of a. pofice c^Scer in a fe w onBaenta^ Charlotte returned 
tD Philadelphia: bat how differently to her" coming oat. Her excursion of 
pleasure tamed a* a arar of woe. P^IToir^ who- bad come out a rich and 
~OT?e<M£d nnuv retnzmed a p rn mi wr t a. victim tt> his passions, and a shame 
ox die ey**s «uf the worlaV 

Wiei l&s. L heard her daughter's story of ker insult* she com- 
mended her "g^re**, ant mentally regretted her being thrown into the so- 
cxesy if such ger s umk Although sh* would act communicate her own 
trews spun rf>»^ subject^ tram fear of annoying her daughter; yet she felt 
mat her hunor would hare been, better preserved^ had she quietly left the 
?uXuuu than in bongmg her ease iaux the open court of justice. This erent 
added years 03 Ibk I, *s consumption* 

At length* the case came on* The court was crowded eren tosnflbca- 
taxi ; and many of die mist fashionable of Philadelphia society were present, 
and seemed to hang with. *wnrfriii interest open the most disgusting features 
of die case* An able counsel was engaged fbr BeHair; and he, in his vile 
cTCfig^aamrrKMB^fwi hmoed so mod agamst Charlotte's character, as to leare 
the ccnv^icun in the specsa&arsf mmds that the prosecutrix was a depraved 
and Tissued wraoan: and when the young lady came from the stand where 
she had bees grring her feesGHusr,. she ixmd her ■rh- ^Koy and sister in tears, 
and she herself became so distressed, that she was borne from court in a 
IiaHmg state. The court reviewed the case, and charged the jury so 
strongly agamst the prisoner, as kit no doubt upen the jnry^ mind that 
the accused w»s smlsy ; and also demonstrated to the pohEc that the bench 
k»k*d upon the cross-examcxasion as a fbol slander upon the lady's char- 
acte r^ B eSair was sentenced to one year's imprisonment; and thas ended 
the first important scene in which Charlotte had become an actress 
Whether advantageous or not, the sequel will soon tefl. 

Tms case became the subject of much moment, comment, and small talk 
«e- newspapers dwelt upon ft, with uncrious lore of exaggeration, and rev 
efing m ns: most d%gusting features. Charlotte's beautr became more no- 
torious thaew; and [when it was known that she had a sister, equaty, 
rfnot more beautiful than herself it turned the heads of all the finelooking 

b^^W ^ dK ^^^^^^^ofbrotherlTloTe, And we 
know not how man j plots were immediately Wt on foot to entrap the twin 
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won tl* 4 warm and tender heart of tjhe young lady. Love soon grew out 
of theii acquaintance, which seemed to be a mutual fire burning upon the 
altar of each other's heart The only alloy to her great joy was* die fact 
that her acquaintance with Vernon was conducted clandestinely to hex 
mother. But still she dared not communicate to her the news of her love ; ~T 
and this gave her much distress, for she loved to make her mother's bosom 
the cabinet of her secrets. Gerald did not seek to be introduced to 'the 
young lady's parent, but kept on in the pleasant task of learning to woo 
her. And well and aptly did he learn it; for Helen's heart was deposited 
in his ; and her whole aim was to convince and assure him of his entire 
possession of her love. 

We shall now speak of Gerald ; we have already spoken of him, as a man 
of fine exterior, and of sterling capacities, we will now speak more distinctly 
of his worldly position. Gerald Vernon was the son of a wealthy senator 
in the western portion of the state, and resided at Harrisburg, the capital 
of the Keystone State, who desired that Gerald, who had just finished his 
education, should commence his studies in the office of a friend, a talented 
and highly reputable Philadelphia lawyer. Gerald was a good scholar, 
learned in modern and ancient languages, exhibited rare talents in histori- 
cal lore, was a good mathematician, and not an indifferent poet, as the files 
of Harrisburg papers will testify ; he was also a good musician, sang with 
taste, and danced very modestly, and possessed an inimitable share of small 
talk interspersed with choice quotations of the best ancient and modern 
authors. These qualities, handled with judiciousness, tended to elevate 
Gerald into a very lofty being in the mjnd of Helen. One night, (the very 
evening before that on which Charlotte had been insulted byBellair, in tha 
garden of the hotel at Cape May,) as Helen lay with her head resting upon* 
the bosom of her lover, he was drinking in passion from her lips, as they, 
sat in the front room of a Camden hotel, and the girl's heart beat high with, 
love, and Gerald played most fantastic and soul stirring music that enrap- 
tured, exhilarated and entranced the fair Helen, and she became a victim . 
to the wiles of the seducer. Helen soon after felt within herself the wrong 
she- had done, but told no one of her fall, not even her sister. Gerald 
continued to pay her the same marked attention as usual, and she was 
compensated for her misfortune bj his smiles ; but as yet»she had not 
awakened from her stupor of passionate love and blind devotion. The de ■ 
gradation, the "shame, and the contumely had not yet demonstrated itself to 
her mind. She never calculated consequences — indeed she was ignorant 
of any, for she depended upon Gerald's eternal love and devotion. At 
about this time, Charlotte revealed to her mother and sister her insult, and 
intended destruction by Bcllair; but while Helen was pleased to hear of 
the escape of her sister, she xierer stopped to compare her own situation, 
so wrapped up was she in a good opinion of her lover. How blind is love, 
how well does this expression suit those who are victims to the fascinating 
influence of passion. Here is one beautiful girl fallen — immeasurably, irre- 
trievably lost, who could not see her own shame, but had a ready appre- 
ciation of her sister's less disagreeable situation. We often perceive faults 
in others what we think talents in ourselves The trial caused considerable *> 
excitement among the small household, and scarcely any other subject 

absorbed the notice of Mrs. L- and her beauteous daughters for several 

10 
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Aaya This matter of Charlotte's produced a most melancholy effect upon 
the mind of her sensible mother; for several months the poor woman 
found no rest from the disgusting revelations which were made upon the 
day of trial, knowing as she did, what an effect such aspersions — whether 
grounded or not — would have upon her daughter's public character, she 
fretted more and more, until at last borne down beneath the weight of this 
trouble, she took to her chamber and remained very sick indeed for a few 

months. Mrs. L had scarcely recovered from her last troubles, when 

another still more serious came to blast her comforts, her hopes and happi- 
ness ; it was the news of Helen's advent to maternity. 

One night when poor Helen's situation became imminent, and she could 
no longer bear the suspense she had been thrown into, and when Vernon 
was no longer regular in his visits, nor warm in his attachments as before, 
the girl poured into the ear of her bedfellow and sister, a long tale of 
woe, of her fall and perilous situation. Charlotte was overwhelmed with 
surprise, at the destruction of one she had believed so unsullied and inno- 
cent. Notwithstanding Helen's remonstrances and protestations to the 
contrary, Charlotte communicated the whole matter to her mother, who 
was so overcome by the sad intelligence, that she once more returned to 
her couch of sickrfess, and now that her consumption had fairly settled 
upon her frame, she was no longer able to do her duty, and remained an 
invalid. Helen was soon an invalid also from less honorable causes. Char- 
lotte's duties became onerous between the mother and sister's sickness. 

One morning poor Mrs. L requested to See Helen's baby. The 

woman was a wreck, her full form had departed, the color from her cheeks 
had flown, the light of her eye was dead, and she was now a hard breath- 
ing coughing, sighing, debilitated candidate for a tomb. And when Char- 
lotte showed her her sister's child, the affectionate mother dropped a hot 
•tear upon her fevered face, and with her wan lips imprinted a feeble kiss 
upon the child of infamy, motioned Charlotte to her side, who uttered a 
prayer, and then fetched her invalid sister, who 'came just in time to kiss 
' lier poor mother's hand, and watch her lips as they moved to and fro— but 
her gasping breath would give no utterance. Charlotte and Helen knew it 
was a prayer, and they kneeled and prayed, and when they looked up 
■again into their mother's face, they saw that she was a corpse. 

Oh what a sight was here ! The death-bed scene is always truly awful 
"Woe to her or him who can look upon death with complacency. Such a 
calloused heart is not worth the having. But here there was more than 
usual bitterness in the cup of woe : not only was it the death of a tnother, 
but it was the departure of the only prop that supported the girls in this 
world, and without which they felt they should be lost And worst of ail* 
oh dreadful thought! as one sister looked upon the other, either felt them- 
selves guilty of this death. Their hearts beat with fear of having been a 
murderess, for they knew that their parent's death had been hastened by 
their own imprudence^ if not their crime. Oh it was indeed a pitiable sight, 
there huddled together upon the floor, in tortures of woe, bathed in tears, 
in agony of the bitterest grief — prey to miserable dread — the two beautiful 
#twin sisters. There upon the dead woman's breast sat the little babe, inno- 
cent of all around, adding its shrill pipe to the piercing cries of the prostrate 
daughters, little wotting of having earned a miserable title for his future 
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B&t vis. illegitimate. There it struggled unheeded, with ''the helpless look 
of blooming infancy " upon him. 

A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with ail its sweetest leaves yet folded. 

And there at rest, with her soul winging itself to God's presence on high; 
to render an account of her trust, herself her daughters, lay the dead 
parent. Ah, me ! it was a grouping worthy of Pit) 's eye ! 



CHAPTER V. 

The funeral obsequies of the excellent Mrs. L were conducted with 

decency and due respect, and Charlotte and Helen appeared in mourning 
looking more lovely in these robes of regard to departed worth than in the 
fashionable colors of the time. They soon found that their united exertions 
were just competent to maintain them in their present style of living. We 
should mention, also, that Mr. Vernon now became a regular visiter to the 
House, and that the child was given out to nurse to a respectable German 
woman living in Manayunk. As soon as the season of grief was over, it 
was natural that the minds of the young ladies should now return to the 
arrangements of their worldly difficulties. Charlotte and Helen became 
more intimate than ever, and it was determined by them that some steps 
should be taken to redeem the honor of Helen by marriage or compensa- 
tion. To this effect an interview was had between Vernon and the two 
v oung ladies, in which Helen submitted the arrangement of her affairs to 
her more worldly-minded sister. Since Helen became a mother, and from 
what her sister had told her of the course she suspected her lover was 
about to take, Helen no longer looked upon Vernon with that blind and 
implicit confidence that she had done, so that she was perfectly calm and 
collected in the matter, and awaited the result with more stoicism than 
could be expected of her. Charlotte asked Mr. Vernon his intentions to- 
ward her sister in a manner so decided that he felt overwhelmed by the 
question. It was evident from his manner, that Vernon never suspected 
such consequences, but had rocked himself in the cradle of the hallucina- 
tion of his great love, thinking that no notice would be taken of the matter 

after the death of Mrs. L ; he thought that the storm had passed, but 

he soon found that what he had mistaken for it, were merely the dark and 
threatening clouds which pass over our heads and indicate the bursting out 
of the tempest with its pelting showers, forketi lightnings, ~and cutting 
winds. Vernon, vain deluded man, in an embarrassed manner said that he 
had made up his mind to no particular course, indeed he had not thought 
any steps necessary. Although this was said in an innocent manner, yet it 
tallied so well with what Charlotte had told Helen, that the latte* at once 
saw with redoubled force the necessity of coming to decided action in the 
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premises. The arbitratrix then asked the gentleman whether he was bind 
enough to think that after he had reduced the fair feme of a young lady, 
and made her charms subserve to his baser appetites, and that a child 
should be born as the result of such unlimited confidence in his honor, 
rather than as the results of any criminal desires upon the young lady's 
part, that she should submit to becoming a mark of infamy, and allow him 
to go forth unscathed and untouched to rob another home of its charms, 
to despoil another fair flower, to pluck it from its natal tree, to gloat over 
Hs hues .and fragrance, and when his taste had been satiated with its beau- 
ties, to throw it aside to wither, and die, to be trampled under foot by the 
ruthless tread of the passer by. If he had so deluded liimself with respect 
to her sister, she assured Mr. Vernon that he was miserably mistaken. He 
then declared that he had no such ideas, but the truth was that his lore 
Had come upon him like a thunder clap, he was not prepared for4t> but 
having by accident become acquainted with the charming Helen, it was 
only to see her to love. Love and passion . conspired in his bosom, and he 
fell a victim himself. For he swore before God that he never desired the 
name of seducer, but if any had told him that such he would be, bejbre 
the dreadful circumstance had taken plaoe, he would have branded that 
man as a Kan At the time that he became infatuated with Helen's beauty, 
he said, he was, pecuniarily, unprepared to love, being only a student, with- 
out means; and he knew the temper of his parents too well, to suppose that 
his father would allow him at his early age to marry. He showed them 
clearly that his ruining of Helen was not a premeditated affair, that it was 
the result of love and passion of youthful heart; he showed to them also 
♦hat he could not gain any thing by becoming a seducer; moreover thatk 
would be ridiculous to force him to marriage now, because such an union 
would be one of misery, since he had not the first chance of supporting a 
wife — not even had he finished his studies ; he suggested that as his father 
would make him heir to his splendid estate that they wait until the event 
of his demise. . 

Charlotte could not listen to this proposal She remarked, that no mat- 
ter how dearly Gerald loved Helen now, it did not follow that that lore 
would not be replaced by some other at a future time. If not, it was 
scarcely likely that Gerald, on coming to a large estate, and into an elevated 
position, would proclaim himself to the public a seducer, by marrying the 
woman whom he had dishonored, and, furthermore, to father a son who 
would be a reproach and a shamelp.hhn. He protested; but Charlotte^waa 
not to be overcome. She desired him to write to his father, asking for a 
larger allowance, on the grounds that his present amount would not sustain 
him in that position which was essential to his lineage and pretensions. He 
did so; and his father answered by making some increase in his stipend, bat 
not of sufficient amount to permit him to contribute largely to his child and 
Helen's support Now, Charlotte, after this, felt that something must be 
done ; and, having full permission from her sister, she determined upon see- 
ing Mr. Vernon, senior. It was a long time before the affectionate Heles 
could be induced to sanction this step', but, as her sister urged, they were 
but poor seamstresses, as they were; and were they, because a man tried 
to crush them, to submit to his foot. " No! " said sha " We can elevate 
ourselves pecuniarily from this, which will be some solace for your troubles; 
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for then we shall no longer hare to work the flesh off our fingers, and draw 
the eyes out from their sockets by night-light* for the mere sustenance of 
life. We can at least go into society, enjoy ourselves; and, who knows? 
instead of being workers here, we may elevate ourselves to a lofty and dig- 
nified position in society." 

Helen became less enamored of both Vernon and her position.^ Every 
day, more acutely did she feel the pain of her disgrace, and her shame was 
vivid before her; and being young, beautiful and captivating, she imbibed 
from her sister's glowing account, a love for fashionable life. Upon this, 
Charlotte started for Harrisburgh, and had an interview with Gerald's 
father. He was a very affable, kind old gentleman, and became much taken 
up with her manneie; but when he heard the story, he was at first aston- 
ished, and seemed much distressed at his. son's behavior; but afterward, * 
he called in his wife, and narrated to her the circumstances. The poor lady 
was deeply affected. They gave Charlotte a splendid suit of apartments, 
and desired her to await the arrival of Gerald ; to whom the honorable sen- 
ator wrote a peremptory summons to return to his home by the next train. 
The young gentleman was astonished at this strange and sudden turn in his 
family affairs, and could not fathom the bottom of this matter. But guess 
his surprise, when arrived at the domain of his parent; instead of the happy 
emotional greeting he expected, he was received with marked coldness and 
indifference by his sire, and with tears and anguish by his usually fond and 
smiling mother. But this was not all; for, when be entered the drawing 
room, he saw, what at the first view he took to be Helen ; but the experi- 
enced eye of the lover soon told him that it was Charlotte, and approaching 
her with all the calmness he could possess, he shook hands with her. He 
immediately fathomed the why and wherefore of this strange proceeding, 
and sat down with a very uneasy, unenviable set of feelings, to hear the 
worst His father, in a business-like manner, and witn more composure 
than could have been expected from him, related all, asking him for his 
reply. It was brief and manly. He confessed all; tried to palliate all, and 
begged his father to give his permission to his union with Miss Helen L— 
— , of whom he spoke in the most generous, affectionate and loving terms. 
The father, determined to do nothing rashly, told Miss Charlotte that he 
would be prepared to give her his answer on the ensuing morning. Hal 
oame, and with it his reply. He circumvented his decision with a fog of 
reasoning and logic ; but the main points in the arguments were, that he 
had decided upon refusing permission for any union between the parties, 
for a thousand reasons, which we will not befog our readers with a repeti- 
tion of; however, he determined to give her a compensation of five thousand 
dollars, which Charlotte, who pretended to work for a marriage, very gra- 
ciously accepted, promising, upon the part of her sister, not to make any 
further demand upon either Mr. Vernon, senior, or junior's estate, aqp 
promising to prevent* by all means in her power, the chances of Helen and 
Gerald's again meeting. Taking the money in large bills, and after many 
civilities, she took her departure, determined to spend with her sister a life 
of pleasure and gaiety. She returned to Philadelphia, embraced her sis- 
ter, who was delighted at the success of her mission, and they slept in • 
each other's arms, dreaming of the headlong career of gaiety and fashion 
it was their determination at once to "riunge into. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As soon as the sisters could see a house, they commenced making ar- 
rangements for removal. They furnished their neat and elegant residence in 
a very modest and economical manner. It was situated at Kensington, Pre- 
vious, to making their outlays, they placed their money in the bank, in order 
to cause it to be noised abroad. Although neither of the sisters expected this 
small amount of money to attract a millionaire, yet they knew that men 
rather court women with some money, even if they do not require it, than 
poor beauties. This had the desired effect; and, of course, the fact of the 

Blisses L — having furnished a splendid residence, and having five 

thousand dollars besides — for & story loses nothing in the charge of Mistress 
(?ossip — they were soon objects of observation, and their great beauty filled 
tie* city with admiration. It will be remembered that Charlotte's appear- 
ing in a public court, though it added nothing to her laurels of virtue, con- 
tributed largely to her reputation as a beauty. They appeared at all the 
balls, and Charlotte's" wit and coquetry surrounded her with numberless 
votaries ; while Helen's debut in a more modest school, gave her a charm 
anc' a name among the more retiring. They were soon the recipients of 
invitations from the elite of the gay world ; and brilliantly did the twin 
sisters shine in the splendid saloon, and at the card table. In order to be 
well thought of, they played cards for very high sums, and this, of course, 
attracted notice; but while it did so, it was fast reducing their deposit at 
the bank to a mere, cypher. Among those who usually won was a young 
and splendid looking man named Frank Paton; and this first attracted the 
notice of Helen, for Frank's manners were pleasing to her, and it was only 
natural that she should watch, closely and intently, the actions of a man of 
whom she had become somewhat enamoured, and who paid her the most 
delicate attentions. Helen asked him the secret of his* success, and he at 
once disclosed it in perfect confidence! He said he had commenced his 
career with a fortune of ten thousand dollars, and before he was twenty* 
two years old, he was not worth a cent; he had lost it at the gaming table*. 
He afterward tried to follow an honest employment; but the infatuationy 
for gambling had taken so fast a hold upon him, that he could not shake it 
off, notwithstanding that he used the most strenuous efforts to wean him- 
self from all play ; till, one night, he perceived some unusual shuffling of 
the cards by a player, and he at once saw that there was more in gambling 
than bringing money to the table. He then made experiment after experi- 
ment with the cards, until he could do almost what he pleased with them, 
and from that time his success had been marked; he had never lost a cent 
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show her what he meant, he first pulled from his pocket a couple of sets 
lice and boxes, which he said he always carried about him. He further 
1 that, on going into a room, if backgammon or dice should be played, 
would use his own dice, which, he demonstrated to her, were loaded, 
that they always dropped down with the lightest figures upon the face; 
it is, they would roll out in such a way that they would count very 
ltly. " Now, when I have to play, I use the regular dice, but, as you 

aware, it is the privilege of the opposite player to put the dice in the 
c; I then throw in my dice, which I conceal in the palm of my hand, or 
the sleeve of my coat, or in my pantaloons pocket, and perform this trick 
'■ same as the magicians and wizards do their's. I can, in two cases out 
three, beat them, you see ; for I roll with the regular dice, which very 
rtom count less than seven, while it is almost impossible for mine to roll 
high. This is so perfect an arrangement that no one would suspect it; 
instance, when people doubt others about cheating, they examine the 
ds or dice the suspected persons use ; but you see, it would little avail 
m in my case, for I make them cheat themselves ; the instruments they 
■ are the spurious ones, and I use the honest implements. I never but 
£ was suspected, and that by a fellow from New York city, and I insisted 
nediately upon having the dice examined, when it was cleary demon- 
ited to the uninitiated, that he had used the false dice, and I the honest 
s. He was immediately beaten by the gentlemen in the room, and 
ted out, while I was looked upon as* a martyrized gentleman. Thus 
ch for the dice." Then going over another of his pockets, he pulled out 
ery heavily chased silver cigar case. " Probably you will not take a 
*r," said Frank, smilingly ; then he proceeded. " Now, if I should get 
8n into custody by some of the marshal's emissaries, they would not be 
- to tell that this magnificent cigar case is neither more nor less than a 
1 case. You observe that that silk lining, which looks as though it 
^ to the bottom of the case, is shaded dark around the edges, to pro- 
e the effect of depth; the cigars are very flat, and ones that I n&ver 
>ke; there is a false bottom to this;" and then Frank turned it over 
n the palm of his hand, and then a fid sprang open, where the bottom 
uld have been ; and here lay, snugly concealed, a pack of very clean 

fine cards. " Now these cards, said he, may be all known by their 
ks; these are what are called marble cards. You will observe that 
*e is a line runs peculiarly at each .corner, but all different, but so slightly 
; no one would perceive the difference ; but I know every card of nu- 
ance by its back, and can tell what kind of hand my adversary holds; 
^ of course, is an illimitable advantage. But further, by being dexter- 
Ui shuffling, I can deal myself or partner just wnat kind I please. ? T 
-rally manage to give my opponents a good hand, if we have got a great 
^ in the game, and allow them to go ahead somewhat; but making sure 
ick them up whence time comes for winning." He then illustrated 
fe tricks, in which Helen, at the request of Frank, would-ask for just 
X cards as she wanted, and he would deal them out with the dexterity 
O old player, and without any apparent fraud. *6he was surprised. He 

that the way he managed to get his cards introduced was, by i>e- 
ing acquainted with some one on the boat, in whose hands he would 
* the deck, so that, when cards are called for, theseiafl#jl article* .ate 
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produced according to arrangement, which, he remarked, was a ten dollar 
perquisite for the person. u Or if I am in a room — and gamblers are gen- 
erally very cautious about procuring a new deck of cards, whenever they 
are about to play — I put a poor looking boy there, whom they generally 
select to go for a new deck. He pretends not to know me, nor I him; but 
all the time he has my cards in his pocket I use a great many decks in 
the course of the year; and we — that is to say, myself and a few others— 
keep a man engaged in making them. He gets sixteen dollars a pack for 
them, and makes some fifty or sixty dollars regularly per week." 

Helen was much astonished and delighted with this information, as she 
saw vividly that, with Paton's help, they might soon make an immense ' 
amount of money between the three. She communicated the whole to 
Charlotte, before whom Frank effected numberless tricks, which further 
convinced Charlotte of his being a master .in the art Before the night was 
out, the two young ladies understood the theory of shuffling cards; and be- 
fore a fortnight was over, they could " make the cards speak," as Paton 
termed it The intermediate time was spent in luxury and gaiety; and 
Charlotte and Helen made marry acquaintances among the roues, and many 
conquests among the confiding jackanapes who abound, and believe that 
every woman whose course they cross, is in love with them. 

We will close this chapter by introducing an occurrence which inter- 
vened, and caused no inconsiderable excitement in the city of brotherly 
love. At a ball given for the benefit of a .military company, Helen became 
acquainted with a citizen soldier of great wealth and high repute, and he 
frequently visited at the house of the twin sisters, and with whom Charlotte 
contracted an acquaintance of a disreputable character. But Mr. Merton did 
not contribute so largely to her support as she expected ; indeed, it was an . 
affair of disgrace which she had entered into with an idea of its turning 
out profitable. So it was arranged that Frank, who was the constant com- 
panion, of Helen, and the two sisters, should administers sleeping draught 
in some wine, which should be partaken of by Merton exclusively, and then 
his pocket book was to be extracted. A splendid supper was arranged and 
laid out, and combined all the luxuries of the season. • The wine was passed 
around, and being some choice Curacoa and Chateaux Marjorex, delighted 
and tickled Merton's epicurean desires; but in a_ few minutes more, the 
worthy gentleman was so overcome that it was found necessary to send 
home the stupified man in a conveyance. In the morning, when he awoke, 
he missed his wallet, and feeling confident that he had left it at the young 
ladies', he immediately set off m search of the lost article, which was val- 
uable for its contents. He found the three at breakfast, of which they in- 
vited him to prrtake. He did so, but was surprised to hear nothing about 
his lost property; he, however, thought it was merely a joke, and when 
they all denied having seen it, he merely laughed ; but Frank asked him 
if he was in earnest in supposing that they woul^ be guilty of robbery. 
Merton replied, that having been the worse for liquor upon"the previous 
evening, he thought it quite possibfe that, as his friends, they might have 
extracted it from his pocket, with the idea of returning it to him when he 
should next calL Charlotte was sorry for his loss, or pretended to be so, 
but was very much surprised at MertonV conduct He at the same time 
.began to feel more and more convinced of his not being any where else on 
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U&e previous evening, and the. fact of his so soon becoming oblivious and 
stupefied by a very small share of wine, occurred to him; and being jaded 
on by some insulting remarks of Paton's, he called Frank a blackleg and a 
thief The latter challenged Merton to fight, and before be could say a 
word, or take a step, the former, in an excited manner, pulled from his 
pocket a pistol, and taking deliberate aim at his victim, notwithstanding the 
entreaties, cries and shrieks of the young ladies, shot Merton through the 
heart, who fell dead in a pool of his own warm blood. . The house was in- 
stantly broken into; the police secured Frank with the weapon in his hand, 
and he was dragged off to prison to await his trial 



CHAPTER VII. . 

It was only by a mere chance that Charlotte and Helen escaped being 
indicted for the same offense with Paton ; however, they were necessary to 
the evidence ; and certainly the public did not hold the young ladies alto- 
gether guiltless of the matter. By an ingenious train of argument upon 
the part of Frank Paton's counsel, it was demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the court that Merton had tried to stab Frank, and that the pistol had 
been used by him in self-defence. Certain it is, that when Merton fell 
a knife was found in his hand ; but he had made no effort, up to the time 
of his being shot, to stab Paton. His sentence was five years imprisonment 

Bellair, who, it will be remembered, offered insult to Charlotte, at Cape 
May, had been long since released from his short imprisonment, and had 
remained silent some years ; but» as the dust of prison wore off him, all his 
brazen effrontery, varnished by a liberal education, once more manifested 
itself; and, wincing under the sting inflicted by what he termed the scor- 

pionism of Charlotte L , was bent upon revenge. One day he chaneed 

to meet her at the corner of Chesnut and Seventh streets, when he delib- 
erately asked her, "How she prospered with the dead man's money?" 
This vulgar allusion to her supposed participation in the Merton tragedy, 
enraged Charlotte to a great extent, seeing that she was thus meanly as- 
sailed on the principal thoroughfare of Philadelphia, before gaping hun- 
dreds. He promised her that he would meet her repeatedly, and repeat 
the same offense. The proud, haughty, and revengeful Charlotte was not 
to be used after this manner ; so, placing herself near his place of business, 
a couple of days after the transaction, Bellair soon espied her, and accosted 
her in the same vulgar terms as before ; but Charlotte, all prepared, drew 
from beneath the ample folds of her cloak, a rawhide, witfi which she be- 
labored Bellair until he took to his feet, and was glad to escape. This 
pleased the spectators, and gratified her; but she knew that these repeated 
exposures, and coming in vulgar contact with the masses, would not add 
to her reputation. So they, the twin sisters, determined to travel *0Bt, 
and packed up, and left their native city, never to return to it ' 
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They sper.i a considerable time in the smoky region of Pittsburgh, where 
Llieir beauty rendered them attractive. Captains of the western boats, and 
southern gentlemen, were introduced to them; and among their .frequently 
newly formed acquaintance, were not a few who loved gaming; and upon 
these occasions, they used to advantage the tricks with the cards, that the un- 
fortunate Frank Paton had taught them. They were generally flush of money. 
Charlotte, taking up a Tennessee paper one day, read an account of a 
onion, or marriage, between Mr. Gerald Vernon and Miss Paumier, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, extolling, in glowing colors, the young lady's virtue 
and the gentleman's probity; stating, furthermore, that the couple would 
take up their residence at the Oliphant Farm, a beautiful property not 
far from Knoxville. Helen, upon reading the paragraph, was aroused to a 
great excitement The old passion she had long since entertained, revived 
m her bosom, and once more she felt the wrong of her youth very acutely ; 
but at this time, not to become the lover of Vernon, but rather desired to 
enjoy the pleasure of being revenged upon him. It became a day thought 
and night dream with her. "Why," thought* she, "should I be branded 
as a perfidious woman,, and he, who made me so, pass current with the 
world as a virtuous man." No! she swore inwardly, that she would be 
revenged of this man; that she would haunt him night and day! No! 
that she would teaze and annoy him; and end by exposing his shame, and 
making known his early career. O, what a terrible, mind was hers! stern 
and bloody, resolute and unrelenting! * 

She told her sister that she was going to leave for Tennessee. Charlotte 
said she would accdmpany her sister wherever she went, and through every 
trouble and emergency ; but advised her merely to make it a means for 
raising funds. To this Helen at once assented; but in her heart there was 
buried the thirst for Vernon's life. Helen sent for her boy — that illegit- 
imate child, who was now, for the first time in his life, to see the face of 
his father. Arrived at KnoxviHe, they staid in most splendid apartments 
in the hotel there ; and, of course, two young and beautiful women, as they 
were, became the immediate subject of village clatter. 

The honeymoon of Gerald and his bride was not yet over, when, walk- 
ing by the window of the hotel, he saw a female face ; like a flash of light- 
ning, Helen/s former face came to his mind, and he rushed to the instan- 
taneous conclusion that it was she ; but much changed from her virginal 
innocence to the bold beauty of the woman of the world. He turned 
deadly pale, and exclaimed, u Great God! can it be! " which alarmed the 
young and beautiful woman who hung, with much endearment, upon the 
arm of her husband She asked him what was the matter; and it was with 
the utmost persuasion that she became convinced it was a mere spasm 
which had seized Vernon. • . . . 

At evening, when the sun had gone down, and Vernon was sitting in 
one of the commodious window sills, admiring the slowly approaching dark 
clouds which were to make up night, with his bride beside him, listening 
to his remarks with an avidity which bespake both her love and enjoyment 
The windows and doors were all wide open, as if to invite the poor and 
needy, and those stray gusts of wind, which waft about at even tune, in a 
warm climate like that of Tennessee, which gives health and salubrity to 
the hot, dry summers. 
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The house of Mr. Vernon was one of those large, commodious dweffingi 
thai characterize the south and west Built, unlike our northern city res- 
idences, where every room is a kind of secret drawer in a writing desk, and 
requires an ingenious mind to find them out No; this was a house very 
large in all its parts. Its hall was large enough for a residence ; its draw- 
ing room was almost as capacious as the senate chamber of a State legis- 
lature. Its grounds were extensive, and certainly well laid out; while its 
front exhibited an utter disregard for the economy of lumber j for there was 
a wooden balcony, huge, wide and long, four immense pillars supporting a 
gigantic pediment head or Corinthian cornice, which, if chopped up, would 
nave supplied a poor family with fuel for no inconsiderable time. The 
house had been newly furnished throughout, and newly painted entire, 
which spoke most audibly of a new possessor; and this was Mr. Gerald 
Vernon's abode at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

As we have before said, his wife was living upon the honey of her hus- 
band's lips, when two ladies, with a youth, entered. Gerald 7 first, in cour- 
tesy, rises; but as his eye rests upon the paragon of beauty, Helen, he 
almost sinks with astonishment and despair. He tries to announce them by 
name to his wife, but the words cleave to the roof of his mouth*; at length 
he stammers out — - 

"Pray, be seated, ladies;" and Mrs. Vernon rises and places chairs for 
the three personages just entered, when Helen says — 

" There, Horace, go and embrace your father." 

Vernon shudders, his wife wonders, and the boy 1 says — ^ 

" So, that 's my papa, of whom you have spoken so much." 

" Yes, child; do n't you see how glad he is to see you? " said Helen, 
with remarkable self-possession. " Go, embrace him." 

And then the child ran toward his father; but the latter merely extended 
his hand, and, with the other, hid the gushing and heart-ending tears-which 
were oozing from his eyes. Mrs. Vernon, -not being able to understand or 
fathom all this, arose from her chair, and said, with great earnestness, 

" I pray you, explain all this mystery." 

*'T is easily explained," answered Helen. "Yon crouching thing to whom 
you have been allied, is a base sedueer. He has seduced me; and that 
poor innocent boy, who now clings to his hand, is the result of his base 
villainy; " and as she repeated word after word, her voice arose with a fer- 
vency of passion not often exhibited in Helen. 

Mrs. Vernon, almost frantic, fell upon a sofa, merely uttering the words, 
"No, no, no! it is not truth! I cannot believe you! " / 

" I would have a word with you, sir," said Helen to Vernon. 

He stood up beside her, covering his confused face with his hands, when 
Helen drew, from beneath her dress, a poignard, and ran it into the heart 
of Vernon, who merely shouted, "I am murdered," and fell, scrambling 
to the chair from whence he had just arisen, Mrs. Vernon uttered a loud 
shriek, on seeing her husband fall, and had her hand upon the bell-pulL 
Helen rushed towards her, and like an infuriated beast of prey, stabbed the 
woman in several places. Charlotte stood horror-stricken and petrified 
She had not expected her sister's vengeance to take such a bloody course. 
Then Helen fell heavily upon her face, amid the heavy death-groans of her. 
two victims. Charlotte rushed toward her sister, and tried to arouse her to 
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ense of tlieir mutual danger, and endeavor to induce her to fly the scene 
this bloody and wholesale murder. At this time there came in a posse 
men, who had heaVd the screams from the road, and who soon secured 
5 sisters, while the unfortunate couple were carried to couches, and 
iended by competent surgeons. But, alas! the murderess' steel had 
tered too deeply into their hearts, and they soon died. 
This bloody and sanguinary deed caused the greatest excitement 
long the citizens, and no sooner was it known than around the coumtry 
flew, with the swiftness which always attends bad news. Never did oc- 
sion bring out more undisguised wrath. Had it not been for the stern 
flexibility of the officers of the commonwealth, summary punishment 
ould have been wreaked upon the young and beautiful, but alas, base 
omen. 

The day at length came for the trial; and, after a long, painful, patient 
id careful examination, the two beauties were found guilty. Helen pro- 
jsted her sister's innocence of the crime ; but the jury had no evidence in 
:>ming to any other conclusion but that she was guilty, and they were both 
sntenced to.undergo the extreme penalty of the law on the 20th of August 
"hey were removed accordingly to jail, and Helen immediately commenced 
he editing of a statement of the affair, with a brief memoir of her life, hop- 
ig thereby to save her sister from the executioner's hand ; but when it was 
lelivered into the hands of the judge, and he refused to take any action in 
he matter, she had no more hope. Charlotte had concealed some poison 
a the lining of her dress ; the day before the execution came, she partook 
►fit, and when her door was opened, she was discovered in the cell, a black 
«id distorted corpse. Helen, on a bright and clear morning, was led forth 
o the scaffold, and ended her eventful career by being strangled before the 
raze of many. A yell broke from the mass. She protested her innocence 
o the time of the rope being adjusted, prayed, and in another moment she 
ras swinging in the air, a vibrating corpse. The spectators slowly moved 
way jfrom the revolting spectacle, let us hope, better persons. And, in 
<mclu«Qn, we trust, that those who rise from this book, will bear before 
lieir wids the career and fatal termination of Helen and Charlotte 
in Sisters of Philadelphia. * 




THE ROBBERS. 



The discovery of .gold in California has given a change to the affairs of 
the whole world. Since the first yield of the precious metal to Mr. Sutter, 
the race of mankind has been unsteady and transitory. While a new state 
has become settled, we might say, the rest of the universe has been unset- 
fled. The eye of man has become gorged with visions of wealth, and stories 
of streams running with precious gold, and of mountains whose height is 
the almighty metal. All these illusions have aroused the latent spirit of 
mter^rise in the unfortunate ; has given scope to the vicious cravings of de- 
praved hearts, and rein to the unbridled lusts of the dissipated It has 
opened fields of enterprise, and revealed to us forests of vice. California 
gold has subverted religion, and made ' for us thieves instead of believers. 
Its highways, while they are choked with poor, honest, industrious men, 
seeking that which, m more Northern latitudes, they have never had, or, 
perhaps, have lost ; fathers seeking dowers for their children, and a com- 
petence for old age ; husbands pining for their wives, but hoping soon to- 
carry back to their beloved ones, the only remaining link in the chain of 
happiness unconnected, and that is money ; the young man who, desirous* 
of procuring a name or a fortune, also clogs the thoroughfare; there is, 
lurking in the train, men whose life is alcohol, whose happiness is gaming, 
whose religion is money, and whose social comforts are to be found in no% 
thing save in their own notions of them. Gold and crime have been syn- 
onymous terms since the discovery of the mines. It has brought into the 
world more scoundrels, more accomplished ruffianism, than whole ages could' 
have otherwise organized. 

Though the history of these pages is not immediately connected with 
Cahrornia, yet the men whose doings we are about to narrate, operated on 
the highway to the gold regions, and lived upon the unwary traveler, or the 
boxed up earnings of thousands, passing, as they hoped, to their expectant 
friends. But, alas ! what must have been their feelings on both sides ? of 
him in Oregon more acute, who has labored in fear of life, early and late,, 
with relentless trouble, grasping, and at length, by the force of his energy, 
plucking out of the bowels of the earth, his first instalment to his friends at „ 
home. O, how most painful to those who. are waiting the arrival of every 
steamship with anxiety, and learn, by letter, of gold to come; then, to hear 
^of robbery and tales of loss. Yet even so it is ; plunder is the order of the 



jLday. We should hope that in a landtftffere the precious ore is to be 
£Wned by working fcr it, that few memj/fld desire to gain the goal by a* 
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shorter route. Let us opine that this is dying out When the ploughshare 
is used; when the busy wheel of the mill shall foam and ripple the gushing 
creek; when the sledge hammer shall be wielded by the adventurer; when 
the loom and shuttle shall play ; then shall the frightful 'deeds which have 
been committed in the name of civilization and commerce, be scarce in the 
historian's lore. As these are transpiring, so is crime being hunted out of 
existence. Let us hope that American enterprise, which has dispatched 
the Indian to the west, and made his vast hunting ground into a garden, 
will blot out of existence the labyrinth 'of iniquity which has so quickly 
grown up in that newest of new worlds — California. On the Isthmus 
of Panama existed, and probably now exists, in some shape, a desperate 
and rapacious set of men, combining their united strength for plunder, 
and even murder, if necessary to the accomplishment of their base and 
foul designs. Their name is 

THE ROBBERS. 

Their scene of labor is in the mountains which the passenger crosses to 
reach the city of Panama. Every tree might tell a tale of robbery; every 
nook and cranny have been hiding places for ill-gotten store ; and the waters 
of its rivulets have been crimsoned with the blood of butchered victims. 

You have heard, reader, of mining associations, and gold washing asso- 
ciations, and companies organized for the opening of huge gambling houses, 
and palaces of vice of another character; but as yet, with all the writings 
wkieh have deluged the reading, public upon the mighty Eldorado before 
your eye, with letter upon letter which have added to your knowledge, you 
% probably have not heard of associations of thieves, robbers and assassins. 
Depravity is so low, and the gain so high, that men have actually left the 
olden countries to become members of banditti. Highway robbery on the 
Isthmus, is as romantic and chivalrous an affair as we read of in Spanish 
and Italian novels; but the former are, in truth, known, while, for the latter, 
we have only to rely upon the inaccuracy of romancists for our informatioB, 
The Derienni comprised intellect, perseverance, daring and unanimity, 
worthy of a better cause. Its deeds we shall bring to light; its more 
prominent crimes will be found in these pages. Regardless of conse- 
quences, but mindful of truth, shall we push our work through to the last 

The public of Panama city has done its duty, in sending into the interior 
a band of honest men, to risk their lives in the summary punishment of the 
Derienni. Their labors were attended with partial success; they have 
scotched the snake, but not killed it The monster Derienni shows its head 
now, sometimes, and when the stakes are ample, is not backward in making 
war upon life and property ; and too often do we~hear of a traveler mur- 
dered for the few grains of gold in his possession ; and a mail train is oc- 
casionally attacked, and slaughter may transpire. We give the lives of the 
three men shot by citizens; they were hardened and depraved ruffians, but 
had beer innocent once; and that remark contains a moral to the thinking, 
mind, which may be of service at a future time. We do not pander to any 
morbid taste; but hope, by the exhibition of vice in its nudity and its undifr- „ ^ 
torted state, to cause the young man to avoid the embrace of crime, and^ 
follow the path of honesty, perseverance and virtue,' the only true road«E 
•wealth and peace. ^V 



CHAPTER I. 

A CSNYER3ATI0N THE CABIN AND ITS OCCUPANTS — THE DEAD MAN — THE 

ATTACK AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

1 Well, Hank," said a brawny-looking fellow, putting his feet upon the 
onl> table that served the apartment, " that express man fought like a wild 
fellow." 

" He did so," answered another man, similarly dressed, and of about the 
same age as the last "Easing that train was a darned tough job, warn't it ?" 
and up went the speaker's feet upon the other side, and, with an air of non- 
chalance, he stowed away. a big quid of tobacco behind his cheek. 

" I would n't iike to run the risk of another muss like that ; great risks 
and small profits, Hank; " and the latter, in a most easy manner, set to 
whittling the logs of the cabin, against which he was sidewise reclining. 

" Joe, toy," said his companion, "I tell you there* haint such bad profits 
upon that haul It was a $13,000 trade, and that aint bad. No, sir!" 
said he, in an emphatic manner. 

" Well, now, you divide that between fifteen fellows, and it haint worth 
the risk of losing your breath for," answered his companion. 

" Not so bad, old fellow, when we take into consideration the other work 
we've done lately." Then, changing his manner, "I wonder how that 
other expedition is going to succeed. It comes off to-night!" 

"Well," said his friend, "the boys are going to have a tough time of it 
Them fellers are desperate chaps, and haint going to knock under without 
a struggle; but as our boys are well mounted, and have good nags under 
'em, I don't fear the consequences," he continued hopefully. 

" I wish, Hank, they had let us gone off with 'em. I hate this mounting 
guard. It's a slow business — d — — d slow ! " and the man seemed to grow 
restless and uncomfortable. 

"O, well, these things must be done; so it's no use worrying. Let's 
take a nap; " and, bounding from the table, the man threw himself upon 
a matting. 

" Agreed," said his friend, following sd^L drawing his bed across the 
p-way, which he closed. In another mnute the two men were fas 
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The scene was decidedly picturesque, though not comfortable. The in- 
terior of a log hat, which was no more than a barrier against the inclemency 
of the weather, being rude and ungarnished by wall furniture. A few 
weapons hung around the interior. Powder flasks, scabbards; cigars, hot- 
tl**, knives, and revolvers, were carelessly thrown upon rude shelving; 
while garments and Panama hats hung around in profusion. A dim oil 
lamp was suspended from the roof; and huge trunks, with ponderous locks, 
served as seats. Opposite to the door at which one man was sleeping, was 
another door, which opened upon a smaller hut or cabin, in which, it was 
plain, the culinary or cooking affairs were carried on ; for there, huddled 
up in a corner, with his immense chin hanging on his breast, lay a fat negro, 
who was sleeping with his arms locked around his knee, and snoring aloud. 

This cabin was the temporary residence of the terrible " Derienni." It 
was situated in a deep ravine, by a curious and intricate side of a mountain. 
It was not observable from the muddy, stony and difficult road, as it was 
secluded by the hanging boughs of many trees. Not even from the highest 
hill could you perceive anything of it, even in day time, more than a streak 
of smoke struggling through the leaves, to mingle with the skies above. 

The two men who were sleeping in the cabin, though of the same pro- 
fession — either brave, dauntless and sanguinary — were of different build. 
Hank, as his friend called him, was named Harry Ryer, a large, athletic, 
powerful man, with a frame displaying energy and elasticity, and a face 
tanned by Southern sun, rendered stffl more dark by black, shaggy eye- 
brows, and hair of the darkest dye, growing over his lips and chin, and 
bristling all over his face, that left but a small matter of cheek, and his 
eyes, and a narrow strip of forehead unhaired. He had on one of those 
flexible felt hats, with a broad supple brim, which lend such a look of chival- 
rous daring to the Spanish. He wore a light green coat, most fantastically or- 
namented with bright buttons. A big belt and buckle girdled his waist) and 
gave a symmetry to the hugeness of his form. His pantaloons were dark, 
and rolled up over a pair of ferocious Wellingtons ; and there he lay, in the 
slumber of powerful and vigorous health, with a blanket thrown carelessly 
over him, and a straw bed, with a stained covering, beneath him. The 
other man was not over five feet five in height* of light frame, but so en- 
cumbered with clothing that he looked a much more desperate customer 
than he would if he had been dressed as a fashionable New Yorker. His 
hair was of a reddish turn, and hung in profusion, and though his eyes 
were blue, and his complexion delicate, yet he looked like a man who had 
done some service, and could t do it again. They had been taking a Jong 
nap, when suddenly the tramp of heavy feet was' heard outside ; then came 
a tremendous lunge, at the cabin door, which brought Hank to his feet, as 
nimble as possible; 'and Joe was awake, but the old cook still slept on. 

" Hold on, boys, a minute, till I move the bed," and Hank, with the 
rapidity of lightning, hurled the bed from the threshold, and four men en- 
tered, carrying a wounded body, and two others followed, bearing a box, 
small and almost square, made out of very heavy lumber; in short, 
a " specie box." 

- None of the men spoke a raffl, but looked^ sad and heavy enough, as 
they deposited the dying man iKn a matting, which Joe rapidly spread upon 
the chesty and then, taking off their hats, they wiped the perspiration from 
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their brows. The two fellows, putting down the specie, and just relieving 
themselves of a 'few encumbering articles they carried about them, went out 
again for the purpose of taking charge, and stalling their nags for the night* 
The remaining four, emptying their pockets, and pulling off their coats, 
formed a picturesque group, with their red and blue flannel shirts, their 
different attitudes of sympathy over the man, illuminated by the heavy light 
of their ol^ lamp. 

" Here's a bad job,*' said Hank ; " can anything be done ?" 

" Nothing," replied Mathew, or Mat, and\ boss, as he was sometimes 
called; and another remarked, in a brief manner, "He's a goner;" and 
a third, in a husky voice, "Shot three times about the heart;" while 
a fourth was staunching the blood of his expiring companion upon his knee, 
with an immense bundle of rags. It was, after all, a pleasant sight to be- 
hold these men. How affectionately did they tend their friend! Not a 
word escaped them about the booty. Their minds were absorbed in his very 
,look ; and every wry face that the poor fellow made was rewarded and 
answered by an eloquent look of compassion from his fagged and rough 
companions ; till at last his head fell heavily upon the man's arm who bore 
it; his eyes were open and garish, but Dan Decker was a dead man. 

For a few minutes after this, there was a dead silence^ Not a word was 
uttered, till Mat said, " Boys, let 's to bed. We 'U bury the poor fellow to- 
morrow evening." 

The time of undressing was speedy ; and, in a few minutes more, the 
other two returned from the stables, and the eight men retired to rest, in a 
manner that bespake their grief most emphatically. Not a sound escaped 
them. Rest soon came to their eyelids, and there reigned in the cabin a 
silence as profound as its tenant — death. 

These men, all members of the Derienni, set forward that night to rob 
a small band of merchants who were returning from the golden regions to 
their mother States, with the rich rewards of their industry with them. 
The band of Isthmus pirates had been advertised of their coming, by a 
member of the body in Sacramento city ; but he only told of there being 
three in number, so that the Derienni thought six would effect the business 
easily; and that being their number without the two who were always left 
at home, they did not think it worth while to ask assistance from their 
friends at Chagres, Panama or Gorgona, at either of which places they had 
formidable fellows, in all numbering thirty men, inclusive of their own 
strength. As night approached, Mat, who commanded, was standing upon 
an eminence, when he perceived, through his spy-glass, a train approaching, 
and communicated to the boys that he could plainly discern seven men with 
it They felt a little surprise, -but knew no fear of success. Mat, then 
gathering them, he asked whether they would chance it, or let the train 
pass; when Dan Decker said, springing up from the sward, "Boys, haint 
six of us enough for any seven f Shall the Derienni come down 60 soon. 
No! let's do our work like men." The six then determined upon standing 
the hazard of the die, and a loading of arms, and a preparation for an attacS 
commenced, with that promptitude anft method so peculiar to this band. 
The men were fixed : two, Mat and another, on one side of the road, at a 
bend, were to attack the party on the rignt, and Decker and another were 
located on the opposite side, while two, with rifle pieces, were to attack the 
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party in the rear. The procession came at length, slowly and tediously 
dragging along, when Mat shouted " Fire/' and the four men took aim and 
fired with a rapidity and precision that would have done honor to the most 
experienced (Jjscipfined soldiers. When the smoke cleared away, the un- 
wary travelers had scarcely recovered from their surprise, and had just time 
to perceive that one of their number had fallen from his mule, and that he 
was mortally wounded, when the roar of guns was heard in the rear, and, 
in another minute, the six men, determined upon making their visit good, 
flew from their hiding places, and attacked the travelers with the utmost 
ferocity and daring. Each party being well armed, the struggle continued 
for a few minutes with great heat, when Dan Deoker fell from the shot of 
a revolver, from the hands of one of the travelers. This incited and ex- 
cited the Derienni, and they fought with demon-like ferocity. Cut, slash 
and fire was the order of the time till they hewed down the man who was 
riding upon the mule laden with the box of specie. One of the pirates, 
drawing the mule away, secured it to a tree, and then returned to the scene 
of action, to fight it out The five remaining travelers put their boots to 
the mules' sides, and succeeded in making their escape, while the poor na- 
tive guide, and one of the merchants, were left to mark the scene of a des- 
perate and bloody conflict. In a few minutes, the mangled corpses were 
washing down the rapids, and four of the party had Decker on their shoul- 
ders, and were carrying him home to their cabin ; two following, leading 
the horses, and carrying the money box. 



CHAPTER II. 

IHB BURIAL THE STORY TELLING ARRANGEMENT LIFE OF MAT, THE BOSS. 

Gus. Randall and Rob. Bowler, two members of the Derienni, set to 
work early in the morning, diggings grave for their deceased companion. 
It was a custom with this band that their men should be buried in a decent 
manner, or as near to decency as they could approach. They cleared a 
B pot — a kind of jungle — and beneath this was the dead carcass laid. 
There was no mummery of prayers, for none were there who felt compe- 
tent to the task of uttering them ; nor were any chaunts uttered, nor dis- 
graceful lines repeated, as has been often the case with organized bands of 
ruffians ; but it was a calm, quiet, serious affair. The night was beautiful 
and moonlit, and no idea could be had of the natural romance of such a 
scene. The sentiment of the occasion was indeed beautiful. When the 
men returned to the cabin, they sat for a few minutes, some reading novels 
or old letters, others smoking cigars, till Mat called upon " Uncle," or Una, 
as it was sometimes- abbreviated, for a bottle of brandy, and some glasses, 
with which the old colored man came in, rocking from side to side like a 
narrow-beamed ship in a hurricane, and, waddling to the table, put down 
•11 that was required. 

a Some sugar, Unc,"'said Joe 
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" Hi, hi," replied the old man, in a very seaman-like manner, and the men, 
throwing off their previous gloom, prepared for a earousaL 

" Boys," said Mat, rising to his feet, " we have lost a good friend, a good 
pal, and a good worker for the Derienni. Dan Decker was the second man 
who joined this enterprise. I was the first, and I say it with pride, who 
organized this conspiracy, with little hopes of its reaching its present power- 
ful and influential position. Now, I am not going to make a long speech; 
but I want you to understand that the laws of the Derienni require us to* 
pay due respect to a brother chip who chances to be croaked while in tho 
order. We have paid him that, and we should be unmanning ourselves if 
we continued to be low-spirited on his.account Let us hope that Dan is 
better off He may: go to worms, or to the devil, or to God; Jbut I believe 
such a good fellow can only,go to heaven. Now, gentlemen, I have nearly 
done. Our business is to drink to his memory, and then drown the sub- 
ject in a bowl and song, and proceed with our calling like true men. 
Here 's " said Mat, lifting a heavy glass filled with brandy to his lips, 
" here *s to the memory of Dan Decker," and the fellows, rising to their 
feet, knocked the bottoms of their tumblers on the table, and then, raising 
them to their lips, drank off the contents, with the name " Dan Decker." 
Down they sat again, and Joe, who was considered the best singer, led off 
with the splendid song of " Paul Clifford," which his manly voice and nat- 
ural dignity did ample justice to, and il was loudly applauded. Then fol- 
lowed Rob. Bowler with the song " Whisky in the Jar?" but when Mat was 
called upon, which, of course, was a compliment, for he seldom sung, sa've 
in a chorus, he said, in his usual coarse manner, " Lads, I'm no singer, and 
you know it I generally teiJ you a yarn, which you accept as an* apology, 
but to-night I am going to give my life. ' I am an old salt, and have many 
yarns stowed away up here," and he pointed to his head. " As this is an 
extraordinary 'casion, I shall tell you my history. I shall give you my life, 
as near as I can recollect it* from the first day Mat knew what he was, and 
a little afore." The boys seemed pleased with the arrangement, and, upon 
Mat's invitation, each man took another tug at the brandy bottle ; and then 
came a terrible bustle in the way of cigar lighting, throwing away old 
soldiers, and putting in their mouths new ones, and placing their feet in a 
very elevated and comfortable position. Mat was a. kind o' righting him- 
self, and taking another small horn. He asked the boys — "AJ1 aboard? 1 ' 
They replied — "All aboard;" and Mat commenced: 

" Well, here 's 

"THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP MAT ROWLEY, 

THE BOSS DERIENNI. 

ho^\l°? ■" k /T th ^ I am a w 8° Ia ' ^-blooded Yankee. I was 
afoTe metndZ l Ne \ Bedford - My father was a Cape Cod fisherman 
mT WeU I 1 ZT' t WM ^ natUKd * should be a Sherman arter 

«P my two young sisters and attend to my mother. Well, I worked hatf 
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I tell you. I fished later in the season, ail' earlier too, than other men; 
and many a frozen finger and toe have I had off them Newfoundland 
banks. Howsomever, I was-nothin' daunted, and my mother was as happy 
as her lone situation would allow her to be. She was a pooty woman, boys, 
and my sisters was two sweet looking critters as a man looked at One 
was named Isabella, and the other they called Laura. Two' spry names, 
warn't they ? " and the boys nodded assent. " Well, nothin' particler hap- 
pened, and all went along to hum as slick as needs be, when one day I 
returned to our pleasant cottage, and who should I find there but a fellow 
as they called Hiram Garnett. I thought that he 'd come to borrow a net 
or line, or summut for boat gear. So I set myself down, an' axed Hiram, 
1 What 's new ? ' and he seemed quite bambgpzled, and in a Hhd o' fizzle, 
and said, ' Nothin' new.' He then got up, and walked his carcass away. 
When he was gone, I made bold to ax mother what Hiram wanted. She 
was astonished and bewildered, and I felt more anxious to learn what Hiram 
wanted, 'cos he never came to our house afore. Well, she kind o' baulked. 

But I warn't to be beat slowly, so I swore by G she must tell me 

directly. Well, she shuddered as I swore, for it was the first time I ever 
took an oath in her presence. She said 'No good would come of my 
swearing,' and then she up'd and told me how Hiram made love to her, and 
wanted ner to consent to marry him. And then she burst into tears. I 
felt kind o' bad, and my blood warmed; and although I was then only a 
young un, I determined upon being even with Hiram for his insult to my 
lone mother. So, one day, a few of us boys were talking on shore, while 
repairing our canvass, about a big haul we 'd made, and this Hiram inter- 
fered with us, and doubted something I said. Well, as the saying is, one * 
word brought up another, and I told him he h3d insulted my mother. He 
doggedly replied, ' My mother warn't no better than she should be.' Upon 
which I rose up from my sitting, and, drawing off with all my might, I 
struck Hiram upon the. temple, a heavy blow with my marlinspike, that 
shattered his head, brought him reeling to the ground, and in a few min- 
utes Garnett was dead. All the fellers were taken aback, and set to car- 
rying off the body, and I made my escape to the road, and cut along, and 
for several days wandered through the country like a stray dog. I had 
neither appetite nor rest I could not work. I was like a mad feller, until 
one dav I arrived in Boston. Here the immense population, and the strong 
wall oi houses made me feel safe from the pursuers' vigilance, and finding 
a vessel bound for Liverpool, I engaged with the skipper as an apprentice, 
-and, after a run of fifty-one days, which, afore these ocean steamers or Bal- 
timore clippers had brought the old soil within a fortnight's voyage of us, 
* was considered very fast work. Although I liked the sea^ I left my ship, 
. and was determined to scrape up an acquaintance with Master Johnny Bull. 
Well, I was only a lad, and I got kind o' home-sick, and felt as how I'd like 
to see mother; and yet I was scared to go home; and every thing I eat 
went agin me. I longed for buckwheat cakes and molassesF I liked hard 
cider better than their bully ale; and I tell you I felt as though I must 
die without some codfish, cooked as the old woman knew how. I was 
working at a warehouse on the dock, and was mocked by, the men, who 
grinned at my Yankee greenness; but they were all popty good-natured 
fellers, and I did n't mind it at all They soon made me their acquaintance 
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ana one of them introduced me to what lie cal1e4 * life. 9 I fretted so much 
^ after my mother, and I could not return to her, that I found a solace for 
my misery in drink. I very often returned to my bed a drunken fooL 
Then, of course, I had not the experience in liquor I have now. 

"Well, I soon got out of work, and I found it hard to get into a 
berth again ; so I removed to the neighborhood of Primrose HfilL Here 
I soon found a companion, in a woman named Sal Magnus. She earned 
enough 'tin,' as she called it, for the pair, and I became a fancy 
man. Sal was not a common prostitute, but what they call a picldng-up* 
woman in those parts. She would hail a fellow, keep him in tow for a few 
minutes, and end her interview by easing the fellow of his purse, his pocket 
handkerchief or anything e]§e she could grab. She was pretty generally 
successful, so we had lots of money and lots of fun. Gin made me forget 
my home, and prosperity hardened me to deeds of desperate character 
However, my gal was nabbed one night, and got seven years transporta- 
tion. Her defence took "all the money we had collected! together, which 
was about forty pounds, and I was left in the world, without a character 
and .without the means of employment So I then turned what they cal 
* sneak. 1 I used to write a neat letter. (I larned to write when I was 
East) I 'd then walk out and knock at some rich man's door, deliver the 
letter to the lackey or servant gal, he or she, whichever it might be, 'ud 
then take the letter to their master, as they call bosses there, and I'd bolt ofi 
with all the loose overcoats and trifles that was hanging in the hall, while 
the boss was reading my note, and the senwmt was waiting for an answer. ^ 
I was very successful for six months. I could, average in my earnings, 
about five dollars a day; but I was overhauled, and they sent nietothe 
Lancaster jail for a year. 

" I served my time, and made the best of my way towards Manchester. 
Let me see, it was about forty miles. * I walked very hard, and did it in a 
day. I arrived very much fatigued, so I went straightway to' Dan Galli- 
gan's, a brother to the man who bought my stolen goods of me in Liver- 
pool He knew me, having once seen me to his brother's. He kept what 
they call there a clothes shop, down a cellar in Swan street He behaved 
very good to me, and introduced me to a number of thieves who operated 
in different ways ; also, to a very fine looking woman, named Mary Bowers. 
She was a tall, splendid craft, and was dressed A. No. 1. Dan said that it 
was a special favor this introduction to Mrs. Bowers, for she was considered 
not alone one of the handsomest and showiest women out, but she was one 
of the best workers in the town. By this he meant she was an accom- 
plished and ingenious female thief Mary was a woman of good breeding 
and education, and used to play the lady in good style. She had never 
been an inmate of a brothel, nor did she bargain away her charms for golA 
I was simply a business partner; and although I passed as her husband, i* 
was a long time before, in private, she would allow me to approach he* 
familiarly. Gftigan provided me with dress; and although he had plenty 
of superior second-hand clothing, which even respectable men wear in th0 
old country, still he persisted in my having my clothes made to order. H^ 
then put in my pocket a splendid gold Watch and chain, and in my breast 
ft magnificent * p*op/ or diamond pin. Mrs. Bowers and myself started o& 
far mission. We were to stay at hotels in large cities, and 'operat^^ipo** 
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plate at table. We carried on our game, managing to do a large business; 
and when this foiled, we planted ' bogus bills 9 on to the bouse. Our mag- 
nificent dress arrested all suspicion ; and good dress and lots of baggage 
will take an old country hotel keeper off his guard, for traveling is not so 
general as in the States. We traveled in this way for two years, and sent 
all the proceeds to Dan. He used to keep an account — debtor and cred- 
itor — and pretended to work for a small percentage ; but that was all gas. 
He made the rocks, while we ran the risk o! being sent to Van Dieman's 
Land I recollect the last bit of business that Mary and I transacted to- 
gether was the following: But boys," said Mat, "let 's liquor. I find ibis 
yarn is too long a one ; so, if you 'U let me off, I 'II own up the corn, that 
I 've begun what I can 't keep through." They all persisted in his going 
on with the history, taking advantage of the pause to have a drink. " Well, 
Dan gave us a one hundred pound bank of England note, about five hun- 
dred dollars. He put us on what is called * a plank,' and, providing Mary 
and myself with a splendid horse and open carriage, we took a ride round. 
Mary was to go a shopping ; women buy the groceries there mostly. So, 
drawing up to the principal establishment in St Ann's Square, in Man- 
chester, kept by a very rich Quaker, Mary Bowers, escorted by a very per- 
lite young man, walked into this tea and sugar palace, for such it was in 
reality. They had big plates of glass; and I stood at the door, watching 
the spanking horse I had there, and eyeing the gorgeous harness and the 
magnificent shay with pride and satisfaction, when one of the porters passed 
me and requested to know where he shoul^ stow away the bundle of gro- 
ceries. I told him to stow it away mid- way ; but as he was a land-shark, 
I had to stow away the cargo myself 'cos he did not understand mc. This 
done, I returned to the store, and Mary feigned sickness. She had not 
paid for the stuff — it was all arranged, — and when she got upon the bot- 
tom step of the door- way — for their shops go up a step or two — she fell, 
or stumbled against an immense pane of glass, and shattered it into a 
thousand pieces. She; of course, fainted away, and was led back again. 
The shop was in an immense flutter. I was, "of course, extremely busy, 
very much excited and distressed. But at length I cooled down, when I 
saw Mary show symptoms of recovery. I was frantic with joy, and the 
shopman, or clerk, seemed to show symptoms of great contempt for my 
extraordinary love, when suddenly my Lucretia's eyes opened, according 
to agreement, and she asked '""Where she were?' and 'Where was her 
dear Horatio ?\ that was me, and a great deal more slang of the same sort; 
when I got her into the chaise, and all was in order for a start* though Lu- 
cretia, poor thing, was very weakly, and all the smelling salts were as 
nothin' to her nose. I had the ribbons in my hand, when the old Quaker 
came up, with a polished crown, and rubbing his hands as though he were 
using sea water and soap. Says he, very timidly, 'I beg pardon, sir, but 
you nave not fettled for your groceries, nor the pane of glass.' -' Bother- 
ation,' said i*in a fluster, 'you talk of being a member of the society of 
Friends, atfd yet, while my good lady is perhaps dying, you are following 
me up for it few paltry shillings.' With all the English pomposity I could 
scare up, I said this, fie said, ' Those windows cost thirty pounds a piece. 
I will bear one -half, and thee the other, and that, with your lady's purchase 
— five pounds two and sixpence — will be twenty pounds two and sixpence.' 
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Here Lucretia gave a groan, and requested me to drive on ; but I requested 
b.er to be calm a while, and then we would drive home. I pulled out 
nay hundred pound note, and contemptuously threw it towards the Quaker, 
be glanced at it in a hurried manner, rushed to the desk, and gave me my 
change — seventy-nine pounds seventeen and sixpence ; in all, about four 
hundred dollars, so we did not do a bad job. Dan got a hundred dollars, 
and Mary "and I divided the rest between us. We then parted.. She had 
^very little cash, but a wonderful stock of jewelry, worth in all over eight 
thousand dollars ; while I had but a few pounds left Dan gave me a pile 
of notes, and hired a colored rascal to serve me as valet He had been a 
fiddler at dances. I was to travel as a rich American slaveholder, all over 
the continent of Europe. I paid my hotels in large bank bills of a bogus 
land, and received good currency into the bargain, and gambled largely. 
I did not do any tricks with the cards, but confined myself *o the bogus 
business. I did not care much whether I lost or gained; but when I 
gained, I kept the good money, and losing, I paid my debts in bogus; so 
it was a pretty sure business after all. Sam^ the "colored chap I had with 
me, was a lazy, dull, impudent fellow, and scarcely minded what I had to 
say. He threatened me, upon my promising to discharge him, to give me 
up to the police. This was at Florence, in Italy. So, not feeling safe, I 
made the best of my way back to Paris, when I gave him his wages. I 
became reckless of what he could do ; but he informed upon me, and the 
commissary of police very politely tapped me on the shoulder, and asked 
me for my passport, which I immediately showed to him. He pocketed it, 
and requested me to follow him. I was soon in the presence of a magis- 
trate, charged, as I learned, with being a notorious swindler and passer of 
bad money. My accuser was my discharged servant, who had no proof 
against me, and therefore they had no power to detain me. I spent money 
profusely among the gensd'armerie, and presented the captain of police, who 
took me on to the court, an X, which I slipped into his hand on the way. 
I was soon discharged from custody. I returned to my lodgings on the Rue 
de Richelieu ; and about three months afterwards, a man requested to see 
me. It was my colored miscreant. He was in rags, and very poor. He 
had fallen away in size wonderfully, and looked for all the world like a 
feller as had been fed upon gunny bags for a few months. I was so en- 
raged that I rushed towards him, and gave him a sound lashing. Well, I 
land o' felt for him arter, and gave him five dollars ; but I insisted on seeing 
him lay it out for a fiddle. He went to work to fiddling, and soon earned 
a good living. He was very thankful. 

" After going over the continent again, right up into Poland, Turkey and 
Russia, I returned to Liverpool, after an absence of five years. Here Gal- 
ligan hardly knew me. I then took to betting on races, and, as I had a 
pile, I found little difficulty in making heaps of gold at that fun. I used 
to see plenty of pleasure, and lived in this way for about five more years, 
in great style ; mixing with high and low, and leading^ merry time, with 
lots of money at all times. I felt an anxiety to hear hoW my. mother came 
on in the world! I found an American sailor — a young fefeoV, whoTOs 
born in the town of New Bedford. I met him aceidentally, at a shipping 
office. He told me of my mother's death, and that both my sisters were 
married to honest fellers. I began to believe that my mother's prophecy, 
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that no good would come of my swearing, was about fulfilled, t then 
thought it would be best for me to return to the States ; and, going back 
into the sea-faring business, I got employment as boatswain for a large line- 
of-packet ship. On the voyage, nothing particular happened, save that I 
got into a row with the first mate about the provisions, struck him, an<l was 
carried into New York in irons. I was discharged before the alderman; so, 
for fear of being recognized as the murderer of Hiram Garnett, I took ship 
for New Orleans, where, with the money I had left, I became part owner 
and commander of a clipper built schooner, as sweet a craft as ever spread 
canvass. I was commissioned to go td the coast of Africa, and bring away 
negroes, and land them at the port of Cardenas. My vessel was well 
manned and well equipped, and we made some very profitable voyages. 
We were sometimes chased; once hotly by a big British ship, which sailed 
Cast for her tonnage ; but our broad canvass, and immense speed, made 
light of her shot I had only one near approach to death. We were over- 
hauled by a Yankee ^rig off Cuba. They boarded us, and them Yankee v 
boys meeting us Yankees, it was a hard show. They fought for the con- 
stitution, while we fought for our lives. We ultimately cut them down, and 
made mince-meat of them. We killed three, wounded four, six jumped 
overboard and were drowned, and we made prisoners of the remainder of 
the crew, seven in number. . They all turned out jolly good fellows; and, as 
we lost ten of our men by ship fever soon after, and the rest were sick, the 
fresh supply of men proved not only a boon, but our salvation. In that 
affair I was fortunately saved by the timely defense of a chap as they called 
David Breck. Well, I carried on the slave trade for. about six years. It 
was a profitable game ; and when I left off, and sold the craft at Norfolk, 
in Virginia, I had not less than twelve thousand dollars I then went to 
gambling. I played a foolish game, and much as I knew of the tricks of 
the table, I was seized with a desire for play. There's no accountin' for 
this taste, for most men know that the chances are against 'em. I played 
on for six months, and was left without a cent ; and although I now com- 
menced to play upon no capital, I found I could make a living at that at 
which I had lost a fortune. I one night was playing, for I was at the table 
eighteen months in all, and rose without a cent in my pocket I returned 
heavily towards home; when, suddenly, thought I — Fred Pownell, the 
banker, would return with his wife towards home. They lived out in the 
country. I waited for them, under the shade of a tree; when, suddenly, 
they came to the spot where I was standing. I emerged from it ' Fred,' 
said I, ' I do n't want to harm you, but I must have some money. You and 
your party have had my pile, and I am determined to have some of it 
back.' Me protested against giving a cent; his wife remonstrated. 'By 
heavens, I am not going to be fooled. Now, Fred/ says I, • are you going 
to stump up a few thousands; you've got plenty/ He was about answer- 
ing by withrawing his knife from his neck, when I anticipated him by draw- 
ing a revolver, and shooting him through the head I told the woman I 
wqd^n't hurt her. She defied me; and stealthily using her husband's 
dagger, stabbed me slightly in the arm. Still, I would not wound her; 
but, taking my handkerchief from my pocket, I bound it over her eyes, and 
tied her up to the hedge, so that she could give no alarm, nor could she 
<ell whither I had flown. I made the best use of my legs until I reached 
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a snip ready to make sail for Charleston. I stowed myself amidships with 
out being seen. Having waited a day or two, she loosed her moorings; 
and as I had lots of money, of which I had just possessed myself, where- 
with to pay my passage, I found the best of accommodation. 

"After a pleasant tnp of about seven weeks, we made Port Lavaca, in Texas. 
I stayed in that country for about three years, following one business and 
another; and at one time was engaged as a leader of a volunteer company 
to defend American interests, and Texas particularly, against the Mexican 
desperadoes on the Rio Grande. I went to California arter that, with some 
Galveston fellers, when the gold fever broke out There I kept a drinking 
saloon, and was connected in business with a regular Tartar — a Spanish 
woman, named Christiano Marino. She was not satisfied with taking a 
man's money, and leaving him penniless, but was very fonth of stabbing. 
Now, I did n't like this eternal cutting and slashing ; so I cut her and es- 
caped to this part of the world, where, for a, long time, single-handed, I 
carried on all the business on this Isthmus; and ihen I formed the Derienni. 
And then, boys, you know the rest" 

" Now, lads," said Mat* " let 's ligpr and go to roost" 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GRENADIANS THE DERIENNI THE ATTACK THE DROWNING MAN — 

THE RETURN HOME. 

In these pages, we have not dwelt at length upon the many monstrosities 
and crimes of the bloody and sanguinary Derienni Because, in feasts of 
blood we do not love to gorge our readers. It is an unwholesome food ; 
one that hardens the mind, and makes callous the heart to the spilling of 
blood. Beyond a doubt, it has been ascertained that such is the result; for 
in some countries, and in several states of this Union, have the people gone 
so far as to abolish death punishments, believing that, instead of changing 
or deterring men from cruel murder, it merely produces and engenders an 
indifference to the spectacle of death. We say that we have not detailed 
their numerous crimes upon the unwary traveler, but one scene we cannot 
help recapitulating. The afternoon had far progressed towards its successor 
— night The immense sun was pouring down its lava-like streams upon 
the isthmus from an almost purple face. The sky was tinged with fiery 
hues, and nature *eemed scorching beneath the scathing heat of this all- 
powerful sun. Three haggard and weary travelers were urging with cud- 
gels and feet their unwilling and fagged^mules along, whose tongues hunp 
from their mouths, and, ever and anon, would stop and try to find water. 
But little progress was made in this way ; their coats were hidden beneaflSj^ 
the white foam of relentless perspiration, £nd the travelers, suddenly com- 
ing beneath the grateful shade of a huge tree, they halted, and got down 
from their pommels. These men were New GhreiiwWte, Vkc>^iwi ws«ss\<^ 
the Isthmus with some gold belonging to tiveVr ^wsflaKcX> ^snk^ ^w^ 
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observed the dust of riders coming toward them, and they thought, al- 
though with no expectation of relief from the travelers, that they would 
await in the shade their approach. Those whom they saw were the Deri* 
enr.; upon a scouring expedition. These had observed the travelers rest- 
ing, and made immediately toward them. Their mules having been but 
recently brought from the barn, they were comparatively fresh and vigorous. 
After a long and tedious patience, the Grenadians saw the new-comers 
alight> and found, to their chagrin, that they could only speak an occasional 
word of the native language. This provoked the Derienni, who wanted to 
learn the cause of their travel; but there were not many ceremonies, for 
the ruthless robbers approached the saddle-bags of the mules, and com- 
menced turning over the contents. When one of them saw a large red seal 
upon an official, diplomatic kind of paper, they, the Derienni, made up their 
minds that the strange "travelers were agents for their government. The 
surprised travelers pulled off the man who had taken such an unwarrant- 
able liberty, but were soon roughly handled, beaten and tied up for their 
pains, while the Derienni quietly removed the saddle-bags from their mules 
to the backs of their own. The Grenadians shouted and grimaced, but all 
in vain ; the robbers merely laughing at the curious faces they made. 
"Well," said Mat, "having got so far, it's of no use going any fufther 
without caution. Let 's make up our reckoning, and ascertain where we 
are, throwing himself upon the ground. The other pirates followed the 
example, and they helcLa consultation upon the sward. 

" Well," "Said Mat, "now that we Ijave determined that these ere fellers 
be government officers, it won't do, boys, to let em go, for their govern- 
ment will send a number of men down upon us, and they will overpower 
us. Then we shall taste a rope dance afore we want to do, that's all; so, 
»et 's steer clear of breakers." 

" Well," said Hank, " the only way is to put an end to there being any 
clue to them," and out came his tobacco box. 
" You mean, to kill 'em," said Mat 
u I do," replied he, coolly. 
" Well, that 's my opinion," said the boss. 

The others concurred in this view, and the pirates arose from their seats 

^ith determination marked upon their brows. Mat gave orders to one of 

their band to lead home their newly-acquired mules and saddle-bags. The 

.rest proceeded to untie one of their victims from his stake. He made a 

desperate resistance, but it was in vain. The five brigands tied his hands 

and feet, and then putting the disabled man upon the back of a mule, one 

leading the beast* others held steady the victim, until they reached the 

fcanks of the river, and then hurled the man into the gushing creek. They 

turned not an eye to perceive what became of the poor wretch they had. 

bo mercilessly murdered, but proceeded back to repeat the crime upon a 

•econd, then upon a third victim. This being all got through, they mounted > 

the mules, and left the victims without remorse, pity or sense, a prey to the 

rapids. One of the poor fellows, the second one, had not been confined 

about the feet, like the first and last The. rope was certainly coiled, but 

the knot was not a secure one ; and when the man was in the water, being 

an expert swimmer, he lay upon his back on the water, and managed to* 

lack about with his legs until he reached the opposite bank, after much* 
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battling with the current Here he lay exhausted for several, hours, with 
his arms tied. He tried to raise himself but unsuccessfully, until he dragged 
himself against the trunk of a tree. He managed to raise his body up by 
a slow and tortuous process. This was a work of no mean labor, and the 
big sweat drops stood upon his brow ; he was almost exhausted. He walked 
slowly, however, and, almost dead with exertion and fatigue,* he arrived in 
Panama, where his story was told, and a committee of public safety was 
the next day, organized, for the purpose of putting down these miscreants. 
The best men lent their aid to the design, and there was great rejoicing 
when the mass learned that the people were going to take the law into 
their own hands, and execute that which their courts failed to touch We 
are no friends to lynch law ; it robs the accused of every right of defense ; 
but, we ask, will any man doubt the wisdom of such a tribunal, where no 
other is calculated to be productive of the like results, In a state, city or 
village where the law can be administered, there is no necessity for the 
lynching system — it becomes in itself a curse ; but in a case like this, there 
can be no doubt of its justness and fitness. 

The Derienni kept out that evening till the skies darkened. They trav- 
eled many, many miles in search 01 new victims. Not a word escaped 
them, as they rode along side by side, of pity for the poor wretches they 
had hurried into a premature grave. On, on they rode ; story after story 
was told ; halt after halt was made ; observations taken, and nothing else 
- appeared to attract their ferocity and rapine ; so, jaded and haggard, care- 
worn and tired, the^retired to their cabin, and soon were buried in the 
deepest and profoundest sleep. Who shall say whether such brutish men 
had dreams at all? If they did, what spectres must have they seen ? what 
misery must have been theirs. Rest to them seems unnatural ; for dreams, 
horrid hallucinations, black phantasies, and dreaming tortures should be 
reserved only to plague the solitary moments of such terrible beasts. And 
this is no tale, but a simple record of facts, which are undeniably true. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN INCIDENT — AN ATTACK GENEROSITY HANK RYER'8 HISTORY. 

The next morning, Pete Dunham was perched in a high place, on th« 
look-out The boughs of some splendid trees kept the sun from melting 
his burly frame, and spying three specks" in the distance, he kept his glass 
upon them, until they had increased into a train of three mules. A shrill 
whistle made bis friends aware of the lucky discovery of a good chance for 
pillage. They were soon equipped, and in about half an hour were near 
the spot where Pete was holding his watch. A few stray steps of a dance, 
a song or two, a drop of brandy, and- whittling, managed to keep the party 
in amusement and glee, until the arrival of the fresh victims. 
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" Hold on," shouted Mat " 'Bout ship! " as the three mules were car- 
tying the listless travelers along. The travelers seemed taken by a paral- 
ysis, so surprised were they, when the Derienni coolly marched up to the 
ex-Californians. Mat then said, " We're very sorry to trouble you, gentle- 
men — very sorry ; but the fact is, you 've got a small commodity which 
we 're very much in need on, and that is gold. We expect toll here, at 
this 'ere point; and as there are no justices at hand here, we 're obliged to 
collect our dues by main force, gentlemen." 

At length, out spoke the oldman, who was the father of his companions: 
" If you wish the few grains of gold I have, I will give it you without a 
murmur; but, gentlemen, I am a poor old man of broken fortunes. These 
young men you see with me, are my two young sons. I have been 
in business in Eastern Pennsylvania, where I failed, and we came out here 
to redeem our fortunes. I mean to re-establish my character. I have just 
a few dollars over what will pay my creditors. For God's sake, spare me, 

gentlemen; if you take from me these few grains, I shall die of a broken 
cart, and those who had confidence in my character will curse me in my 
.grave. Rather kill me, and let my sons go home with the money, that they 
may redeem their father's name. I have a family at home, whose honor I 
wish to redeem ; and in old age have I commenced a new life in a new 
country ; and just as I am returning to make peace with my Maker, and 
die happy, I am met by you. You are all men ; you have good hearts, and 
you would not rob a poor old man, who is willing to sacrifice his life, but 
not his honor," and the old man burst into tears. Tiie young men plead 
In similar terms. The old man cried and entreated, and the robbers, after 
consulting together, determined to let the old man go. r It was an awful 
moment ef suspense for him; but right conquered, and the three pursued 
their course, while the old man delivered an audible prayer for the salva- 
tion of these desperate, yet noble men. 

That night the men were more joyous than usual, and over their cups 
they laughed and joked with light hearts and great glee. Every anecdote 
was received with laughter; every joke told twice well, when Hank said: 

"I have a proposition to make. I was very much amused and grati- 
fied at our boss's story of his life ; and I would be glad if we should make 
it a rule that each man should tell Lis story. Each life to occupy a night" 

" Agreed, agreed," shouted the merry Derienni. 

" Now, to make the thing all right, I will lead off with mine. It is not 
a very amusing career ; but, as I make the proposition to others, I think it 
right that I should set the example myself." 

This brief speech was received "with loud shouts of "Aye, aye;" and 
then commenced the rotary movements of a black brandy bottle, a lighting 
of cigars, and an arrangement of seats ; when Mat, placing himself at the 
head of the table, with his tumbler of brandy before him, asked, 

"All aboard?" 

The boys replied, " All aboard," as a signal for going on, and €ta& 
shouted in enthusiasm, '" Hank, let her rip." 

* " Boys," said Hank, " I am no great hand at tellin/j stories. I want the 
language, and lack the taste for such an operation JBut no matter, here 
goes for the 
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" LIFE OF^LOAPER HAKK, 

" As they used to call me. My eyes first opened on the ' Points/ of New 
York city. We lived on a back street, and had a full view of the Tombs 
in our face — a splendid prospect My father's name was Harry Ryer, and 
mine is precisely the same. All that I know of my parents is, that my 
father and~mother kept a small grocery, or groggery, and that they were 
nearly always drunk They quarreled often, and both of them used to lick 
me like Old Nick. This was done to make me a good boy, I was told ; but 
it did not turn out a very useful thing in that way, for I never was either 
a good boy or good man. My father and mother would fuddle themselves, 
and then turn round and fight each other. Well, when I was yery small, 
the rowdy boys who used to come to our grocery, delighted in getting me 
drunk, so that, when I was six years old, I could drink any quantity of 
whiskey smd rum, and smoke pipes and dance break downs, and so forth. 
I was a lusty little fellow, and was as hard as nails. At ten, I could whip 
everything of my age on the Points, and was considered a very promising 
youngster. Well, then, I went out with papers, 'and soon acquired a taste 
for becoming a fireman, and used to get drunk nearly every night I soon 
found newspaper selling too unprofitable an employment, so I turned por- 
ter at eighteen, and was strong and commanded good wages ; but I was not 
to be relied upon for punctuality, because I would repeatedly go off and 
get drunk. They soon discharged me. I then worked as a porter down 
at the ferries, drove a hack, or worked on a steamboat I then married a 
young Irish woman, named Polly Maguire, she was a faithful good creature, 
but could not endure my bad treatment, late hours, and the cruel beatings 
to which I subjected her. We had a child — a boy ; but, thank God, it 
died ! the same day, too, that my mother died of delirium tremens ; and my 
father soon afterward cui his throat I became a reg'lar loafer. I would n't 
work. All I would do was, engage for a few shillings, or a promise of 
drink, to make up one for an election muss. Yes, I certainly did the pub- 
lic some good by attending fires. One morning I returned at about three 
o'clock, and I found Polly up, ironing away. It was a hot night, and she 
stood there, almost failing from exhaustion, having been at work since five 
in the same morning. I had no pity for her, nor consideration. She eluded 
me, poor thing, and I, monster as I was, grew irritated and quarrelsome, 
; and ended by striking Polly, so that she fell, and then I kicked her fero- 
ciously. There she lay, bleeding from her throat, and I struggled into bed, 
and snored away, unconscious of having killed my wife. But the next 
morning came, and when I went out into the room, and saw what I had 
done. I knew not what to do, where to run or go. We lived down a cellar 
in Frankfort street, and I was soon in the custody of a police officer, and 
under examination before a police captain, then before an alderman, and 
ultimately before a judge of the sessions. The counsel, who was provided 
for me by the fire company of which I was a member, succeeded in prov • 
ing to the jury's mind that I was insane, the result of which was, that .f 
was discharged. I then loafed around, and became a kind of pauper »m 
my fire company. I retained all my strength and vigor. I became rw 
quainted with some fellows, and I then weut to \wa^Yrasi&&^ Tm * 
was at for about two years, and made coiiskdftT«ito\fc m<$ft$gj>\sv& «<£«& ^" 
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fast as I could, and laid about, wallowing in my stupid love of drini 
During the two years that I was at housebreaking, I had several tussle 

with the police; but, by , I never knew the policeman that was strong 

and powerful enough to take me. Well, then, I went to canaling and 
boating, and this I enjoyed most deliciously. The' summer I spent on the 
water, and the winter in port, among the girls, fighting, loafing, and drink- 
ing. I then made a journey with a menagerie, which was bound for the 
Southern States; and when I got as far as Mobile, in the State of Alabama, 
1 left them, and went on the steamboats. I felt myself getting less addicted 
to drinking, and more attached to gaming and pleasure than ever. After 
which I started for California, and I became a porter at a hotel Here I 
drank largely and freely, and then, getting into a row with a man at the bar 
of a California hotel, a fight ensued, and I strangled him, and left him 
lor dead. I was pursued by a band of citizens, and making a desperate • 
rush, I escaped. Finding a steamer leaving for the Isthmusf after con- 
cealing myself for a night, we got under weigh, and here I arrived. I fell 
in with Mat, and now I am one of the Derienni: and that, boys, finishes 
mv story." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ATTACK UPON CHAORSS THE DEADLY AFFRAY THE DEATH OF MAJOB 

PEARSON THE DAUGHTER AS A HOSTAGE. 

A special messenger having arrived at N the cabin of the Derienni, with 
a request, or an order, for six of the party to go down to Chagres, as an 
attack was to be made upon the house of Major Pearson, who was an ex- 
ceedingly rich person, and who hap! irritated the Derienni by making over- 
-tures to the wealthy citizens of that city, for forming a powerful armed 
force, to put down this system of Isthmus plunder and robbery, and to 
bring to puni&hment the miscreants who kept the whole country in fear, 
and made the roads as much a terror to the traveler as a forest of wild 
beasts of prey. These desperate men were so combined, that it was im- 
possible for a weak party to cross their dangerous path. Hence, it became 
necessary to travel in immense numbers, which was inconvenient, and at- 
tended with considerable delay. Gus. Randall and Pete* only were left at 
home, to protect the house and their stronghold. The other six men went 
forward on their way, and managed to arrive in Chagres by night, and so 
stealthy were they, that not a word was known of the arrival of any 
strangers in their small, irregular, wooden city. The major's house was on 
the outskirts of the place. As the doors were not locked — no such pre- 
caution being considered necessary, the Derienni soon found an easy ingress, 
and access all over the frame house. There were twelve men engaged in 
this affair, and eight more -were engaged in a similar affair at the same time, 
in another part of the city. They had been collected from the four various 
points of the Derienni's rendezvous. They did not anticipate a resistance; 
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but, as an alarm might be given, they thought they would go well armed 
with men. At a given signal, the party toot possession of the house, and 
stationed sentries all around, four in number, and several at the thresholds; 
and so they proceeded with the greatest care and caution. A party, to the 
number of twelve, proceeded to the sleeping apartments. They bound the 
several female domestics, but, much to their delight, they did not find a 
single male, so they made sure of an easy conquest Upon the Derienni 
reaching the large sleeping apartment of the Major, they were surprised 
to see him up and dressed, and his daughter standing beside him, with his 
rich nut-brown locks hanging in confusion around her snowy brow. Her 
face was very pale, but was relieved from ghastliness by two small circles 
of color, of about the size and hue of delicate roses, on her cheeks. She 
was much agitated, and held in her hand a splendid small pistol, which she 
seemed more disposed to throw away than use. The room wate occupied 
by seven gentlemen, armed, some with rifles and bayonets, others with re- 
volvers, swords and cutlasses. This was a desperate sight for the Derienni, 
who did not expect such a terrible resistance ; when, no sooner had the 
door opened, than the citizens, prepared for the rush, fired upon the pirates 
as they were entering. Wounds were plentiful, but nothing serious hap- 
pened. The Major took the command ; and, as the apartment was very 
large, and led to 'another by which the assasins had entered, there was a 
fair field for battle. The struggle was hot and strong. Single-handed 
combats and cross-firing were kept up for nearly half an hour. Two of 
the victims lay upon the floor. The windows were shattered in their 
frames, and the walls and every piece of furniture, were perforated with 
shot The major shouted out of the window — " Boys, scour the grounds," 
when the door of. a barn suddenly opened, and several men rushed out* 
armed to the teeth ; and the sentries of the Derienni, who thought their 
occupation was merely a sinecure, in a moment had to fight for their lives. 
As the citizen volunteers were evidently getting the worst of it> notwith- 
standing that the Derienni on sentry in the garden had made a rush up 
stairs, being less in number by fifteen than their opponents, this brought 
the numerical strength to the side of the defending party. But it availed 
them not, for the Derienni fought with their usual bravery and fearlessness, 
while the opposing party were not prepared for so fearless and bloodthirsty 
an attack. The major was engaged with Cal, a Derienni. The former was 
a tall, powerful, fine-looking gentleman of. about fifty summers; But the' 
latter succeeded in getting him down, and ran a long dirk into the brave 
man's heart, who did not even groan or wince. His daughter no sooner 
saw this, than with a desperate nerve she pulled the pistol, and before Cal 
could draw breath enough to raise him from his position, kneeling, as he 
was, over the corpse of the major, a ball had entered his neck, and he 
rolled over, and, with a heavy force, fell upon his face, gave a deep groan, 
tried to raise himself up, fell again with still heavier sound, and died. The 
' fighting was desperate all around, and several lay upon the ground, bleed- 
ing and groaning. A rude hand caught the major's daughter by the waist, 
and carrying her a great distance, to where the Derienni- had their mules, 
brought out a mule, a man following in the wake. The^wo, by. sheer 
force, lifted her upon the beast, one mounting by her sitej/anji %>da 
Pearson, half fainting and insensible, was riding away, with an "aSfcas^n a|< 
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ail escort, to the Derienni's cabin. But fifteen of the band survived this 
dreadful attack ; and twenty-two of tlfe citizens was all that survived. The 
Derienni retreated irregularly until the whole party were back again. The 
last man who left was Mat; but so accomplished a pirate was he, that, al- 
though wounded, he would not leave the spot, until he had possessed him- 
self of the deceased major's money, and, with one of the enemy's guns, he 
battered in 'the safe door — a ruclely-constructed affair — and possessed him- 
self of a large sum of money. We mentioned that another section of the 
Derienni had gone off to another place. They went to an American com- 
mission and forwarding house, but encountered no great opposition. They 
made the best of their way to their quarters,. and arrived there in advance 
of their friends, with their booty. - Such a night, so fruitful in its gains, 
was, nevertheless, a sad affair for the band, and sadly did they feel it. 

It is morning. The cabins are all filled ; but there is no joy nor festive 
occasion; no laughing; no light and happy faces, as name after name is 
mentioned, and old companions are known to be dead. But there is a new 
and strange feature to this den, since last we saw it There sits, crouched 
in the corner, a most beautiful girl, whose face is. innocence and charity. 
Oh, what a companion is she to those sanguinary and criminal faces who 
swarm around her. Her heart is nearly broken; her sobs are loud; her 
shrieking wild, and her grief is heart-rending. She mourns the loss of a 
father, whom she saw cut down by her side. She tried to save his life, 
but success was not hers ; she only avenged his death. The Derienni plied 
her with food, but she would neither accept food nor consolation. For 
two days after her being first brought into the log hut, she neither slept 

nor ate, nor tasted of anything but water. 
* * * * * * * * * ** * 

For satisfaction, we will state that the major was prepared for an attack 
upon the Derienni, but not by them. That afternoon, he had collected all 
the men and cattle under his roof, for the purpose of scouring the country x 
in search of these scourges of the Isthmus. But accidentally going up to 
the top of a very high turret, he observed the Derienni approach the city. 
He knew it was them by their swift and rapid riding; none else ventureU; .. 
beyond a mere walk or canter. He came down, and arranged his men,* 
part of them — the most part — in the bam,, the fewer with him up stairs; 
wishing to receive the party with open arms, at his 'own residence, which^ 
he instinctively felt sure they were about to attack, for he was their known * ** Tg 
enemy. It is a pity that so noble a design was not to be attended with -^ 
success; but the major was disappointed in his supporters, they being 
undisciplined and raw men. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RODA — JOE*S STORY OP HIS LIFE THE PROPOSAL — THE ESCAPE THE 

EXECUTION OF A TRAITOR. 

Miss Pearson was lodged in one of the out-buildings to the log cabm,. 
which was fitted up with all the comfort that the Derienni could possibly 
furnish to the apartment At night, the weather being warm, the men 
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paraded tbe grounds around the buildings, in order to keep watch over 
their fair hostage. Hank had brought the young lady away with no spe- 
-cial purpose, but it was decided by the Derienni that she should be kept as 
a hostage. They expected that a truce, rather than an attack, would be the 
result of her being held, as the citizens would naturally expect that, if any 
force was used toward the Derienni, they would retaliate by putting to 
death Miss Pearson. She had never spoken since she had been with them, 
and had not even asked for anything, save of the old negro cook The extra 
members of the band had retired to their old quarters, and this left the 
cabin with the same number of male inhabitants that it possessed when we 
first introduced it to the reader. We have already spoken, in terms of 
faint praise, of Miss Pearson's beauty. Her pensive look added a charm to 
her very beautiful countenance, and her silence lent a holy influence to the 
young girl She sat oil a low seat, occasionally, among the banditti, but 
did not join any of their affairs by word or look ; and it was gratifying to 
notice that they did not insult her by carousals or bacchanalian feasts. In 
the course of one of their evening sittings, Mat called upon Joe for his life; 
to which he replied that he supposed an apology would not be received 
The boss nodded as though he had guessed aright 

" Well, gentlemen," said Joe, in a clear and manly voice, " her goes for 

"THE LIFE AND VICIS8ITUDES OF JOSEPH S. BARTON, 

" Your humble servant. 

" I am a native of Ohio. I was born within a mile of Sandusky city. 
My folks were in the farming way, and had made considerable money by 
laying out their once splendid farm in village lots; for part of the city was 
built upon the estate. I went to school in due course, and received every 
kind of preferment that could be bestowed upon a youth. I was consid- 
ered a very excellent scholar, and my parents, who were staunch old-school 
Presbyterians, had determined upon making a clergyman of me. I went 
to Harvard, and proceeded well, both in my theology and general educa- 
tion. My character was considered unimpeachable ; and my parents looked 
forward to my introduction, or installation, into a pulpit, with hope, and 
expectation of my leading in that serious and splendid mission. I went to 
^the city of Boston, to study under a theologian of great celebrity; and at 
the church where I used to attend, I became acquainted with a beautiful 
girl, who used to sing in the chorus." 

Here Joe looked down, and hesitated to go on, when the boss said, 

"Joe, go on boy; keep her full, and, by -, go ahead." 

Joe felt encouraged by the peculiar language of their nautical leader. 
^ " We became very much acquainted," said he, " and, in fact* I loved hei 
with my whole soul She was indeed a beauty; so serene and lovely tha* 
I felt myself grow better and happier in her society; till, at length, she 
grew sickly. The color left her rosy cheeks, and her rich, full, mellow, 
ruby lips became parched and dry. I observed all these stages of decay 
growing; upon her. She became a blighted flower, and King Consumption 
marked her for his victim. The winter came, and the snow reflected upon 
her cheeks. She was lividly pdta The ehuxefe. tad no more charms for 
mo, J grieve to say it, since Lula tad ceased to «bv^ \sx \fc* "£>o& ^&m 
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seemed indeed without melody, when her voice was missing. I looked 
upon her successor as a veritable usurper of her position. Till one day 
Lilla laid herself upon her snow-white pillow, and went to sleep, but never 
woke again. My poor, poor Lilla had gone to the home of spirits — the 
abode of angels and rest ! 

u When I learned that Lilla was dead — for I was insensible for many 
weeks — I became reckless. Upon several occasions I attempted suicide, 
but was hindered in my designs upon my life. I became a gay fellow. I 
mixed with some medical students, and soon became as dissipated a char- 
acter as I had previously been a moral one. I spent all the money my 
father gave me, and was finally expelled from studies by my reverend 
tutor. My father soon came down ; but, alas ! how changed was he in his 
manner. He soon learned the tale of my depravity from my countenance, 
in spite of all I could urge. He entreated me to return home; but I was 
so dearly attached, so indissolubly bound to my idols, that I could not leave 
them. Ultimately, my father cut off my supplies; and, desperately placed 
and circumstanced as I then was, I was prompted by the evil within me to 
commit forgery. I drew out a note, and signed it with a splendid imitation 
of my father's signature, for two thousand dollars. 1 took it to a banker's, 
with whom my father occasionally did business, and it was paid. When it 
came to my father's ear, the incident distressed him, but he paid it, and my 
crime was known only to him. Being a first-rate book-keeper, I found little 
difficulty in procuring a good situation, at a good salary. J pleased my 
employers well, and there can be no doubt that, had I conducted myself 
in a proper manner, at this time, instead of being a member of the Deri- 
enni, I should have been one of the prosperous firm of Meredith, Pratt & 
Company, in Broad street, Boston. But, having contracted a heavy debt 
for a mistress of mine, for some jewelry and silks, I knew not how to get 
out of it ; so, in an evil hour, I once more forged This time it was a note 
upon the firm. I expected this would be unknown, as my first year's sal- 
ary, of one thousand dollars, would be due before the note, which was only 
for five hundred and twenty dollars, became due ; but it was destined to 
•urn out differently, for the note was negotiated, passed into other hands, 
and I lost sight of it altogether. The day came, and I was arrested. The 
firm did not desire to convict me, but a sense of duty compelled them to 
make an example. I was thrown into prison, but I came out a much worse 
character than I had gone in ; there was no separate confinement then in -*£" 
jails. As I was coming out of the prison walls, I was met by a man, whom 
I knew not, who shook me by the hand, and asked me whether I was 
named J. S. Barton. He took me to his house, and treated me very gen- 
erously I was surprised at all this, and could not fathom his motives in 
.paying me such generous attention. He supplied me plentifully with 
money, and I once more dressed in style; and althtfugh I could not mix. 
with my old companions, I was, nevertheless, well satisfied with my posi- 
tion, so much better was it than I could have dared to hope for. In about 
a fortnight more, he said to me that he was a counterfeiter upon a large 
scale, and that he had men scattered over the Union, to whom he sold bad 
notes. He then took me under ground, and showed me his apparatus. 
He was an engraver of the best kind, and Ins wottcm *\> w^\&\te\^^^ 
beyond detection. He told me that* as I unAeiatoa^ira^^^?^ 
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would transfer that branch orer to me, the onlj one in which he occaakn* 
ally failed, and would give me half what he had m the world, and half his 
profit*. I should mention thai all the persons he had here were ourselves 
and an old lady, his own mother, who was in perfect ignorance of what her 
son did for his living. I was very successful in the business, and oar af- 
fairs went along most prosperously ; till, about a year afterward, the police 
became aware, by some means we could not determine, of our operations, 
and as we were one night working in our shop under ground, we were 
alarmed by a rush to the door, which we, confident of our security, had 
left carelessly ajar. A rush was made by four police. They came, two to 
each of us, and we were, after a brief resistance, beat* and dragged off to 
the police station ; but not before I succeeded in throwing into the face of 
one of the officers, the contents of a bottle of oil of vitriol, which was 
standing upon the bench, and which we used in our business. The officer's 
eyes were burnt out of his head, and his face was a chawed, crisp circle 
of blackness. I felt horror-stricken at the deed I had committed. We 
were tried, convicted, and sent to the state prison of Massachusetts for a 

rriod of three years each. When we came out again, my companion am} 
betook ourselves to New Xprk city, where, with the aid of an exchange 
broker, supposed by the world to be a highly respectable, moral and re- 
ligious member of society, we once more carried on a successful career of 
counterfeiting; until our place was broken into one night in our absence, 
and every thing smashed ; but, gaining scent, through a friend, we did not 
return, but took to a retired neighborhood. The California fever broke out 
about this time, and my friend and I thought it would not be a bad spec' 
to counterfeit steamboat passage tickets. This was a very profitable game, 
until it was exposed by some of the newspapers, and then it blow'd up. 
We were pursued hotly by the police, and I took steamier for Panama, 
whither I arrived, and then fell in with the DeriennL 

" This, as far, boys, as I know ; but God knows what may be the termi- 
nation of my career, as I am only twenty-seven years of age now. I hope 
to God that there may be some change 1 for, great rascal as I have hitherto 
been, I believe that I ^hall yet live to do penance for my great crime, in 
having caused the breaking of my mother's heart, and the ruining of my 

parents' domestic hearth." 

************ 

Roda listened with varied emotions to the life of Barton, now of pity. 
then of sorrow, anon in anger, then in contempt and fear. That nighi a 
vile proposal was made to the young lady, which we would not repeat, lest 
it might offend the ear; but it is sufficient to say that the contaminating 
influence of such society was lost upon Roda. No, rather let us .-ay that 
her religion and chastity were established upon a -firmer basis than beibre; 
hor love of goodness was more solidly rooted in her heart 

The Derienni harkened with pleasure to the recital of Joe Barton's story; 
but Mat broke in upon their reveries by saying: 

" Gentlemen, prepare; we 're off to the road in half an hour from thifl. 
Joe and the Spaniard will do duty at home to-night Boys, stand by." 

There was a movement directly. Mules were brought out aras loaded, 
olothes put on ; and all being ready for a start Mat gave a whistle. The 
Derienni jumped into their saddles, and were off like a whirlwind 
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Roda, left alone with Barton, spoke the first word of conversation that 
had escaped her since she had been a prisoner in the cabin. 

M Sir/' said she, M I hare listened with pain and anguish to your sfcory. 
I am sorry for yon; and when, once more, I get back into the world, I shall 
pray for your reformation. Why do yon not leave these horrible men ? oh 
why ? " asked she, in an imploring tone. 

" I can not," he answered. M If I were to go back into the world, 1 
should be a still worse criminal than I am;" and Joe's manner seemed to 
undergo a change, while conversing with the fair Roda. 

Here there was a pause, when Joe, looking up, said: 

"Would you escape?" 

" Why do you ask me?" said his fair companion. 

The Spanish member of the Derienni lay sleeping while this conversation 
was going on ; but if he had been awake, his utter want of knowledge in 
the English language would have left him in as profound ignorance as his 
heavy sleep enwrapt him. # 

" Would to Heaven that I could ! " murmured the girL 

" You shall Follow me, softly ; softly, mind, or you will alarm tU 
Spaniard, and perhaps our old colored fellow, the cook. Can you ride r ~ 

" Yes," gently replied Roda, evidently astonished at this strange freak 
the robber's career. 

They then went to a barn, and Barton led forth a splendid mule, which, 
by a circuitous route, he brought to the summit, when Roda mounted. 
The night was soft and gentle, chaste and grand, and the girl, like a caged 
bird scenting the air of liberty, longed to fly to her native home. She said 
to Joe: 

"Farewell! God will reward you for this act I can not sufficiently 
thank you nor reward you." * * 

" In another hour I shall be a dead man," said Joe, forcibly. 

u How ! " asked his companion, her eyes streaming with tears of pity. 

" The Derienni punish traitors with instant death." 

" 0, let me then return," said Roda. 

" No, no," said he, hurriedly. " Keep straight ahead, and go on. Good 
bye. May God preserve you!" and, with a bounding step, he hastened 
down the circuitous path to the cabin. 

Roda looked up, ^id hesitated whether to go on or not; but, at length 
she started the muW and the faithful beast seemed to make light of his 
bargain, and sped on with more than his usual fleetness; and Kodawa? 
soon in her own house. She retired to her bed, witu -ut awaking the do- 
mestics; but she could not sleep, for her mind was wandering in thought 
~ now here, now there — till, at length, fixing her mind upon her de- 
ceased parent, she gave vent to her feelings in a torrent of tears. 

* * * * * * *** * * * 

The Derienni had fallen in with some travelers,, who were encamping for 
the night, and whom they succeeding in robbing of a large stock of clothes, 
bedding, provisions, etc., but of little money or merchandise, as they were 
adventurers to the gold regions. They returned to the cabin, and Matj 
seeing Joe in a study, he immediately asked where the gal was. 

" Gone," laconically answered the other. 

" Escaped, by ," shouted the party. 
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Joe then stood up. He said — 

*• Fellow Derienni. I was touched with remorse and pity at the poor 
gh-l's position. Her virtue was jeoparded among us, and my belter heart 
told me we had better let her go ; so I gave her my mule, and she is, ere 
this, in the house of her father. I know my punishment; it is death. I 
am prepared to meet it The review of my own career, as told by me, has 
made me sick of myself, and hate life. So, do your duty;" and Barton 
calmly resumed his seat 

Then followed a short consultation and arguing; but Mat called Joe. 
He said — * 

" We do n't like to make a target of you, Joe. You have been a good 
fellow, and a faithful man ; though this last act will undoubtedly sew up 
the Derienni. Another day may see our best men food for ravens. The 
gal is sure to blow upon us. Suppose we give you money, will you leave 
us, and not inform ? " 

•* I will not promise," said Joe. 
- «' Then," said Mat, authoritatively, " he must die ; and the sooner it is 
over, why, the better for him and the rest of us. Joe, you are the last 
r man whom I thought would turn informer." 

" I am nOne," replied he; " but I desire to die at peace with my God, 
and end at once this valueless life of mine." 

The men then walked around to an open place ; and Joe Barton, kneeling 
upon one knee, after shaking hands with his old companions, cried aloud — 

" May God forgive you for your sins ! May this sinful soul be accepted 
of Christ ! " and then, folding his arms, he cned, 
* u Fire, boys, and together." 

Then followed the rattle of several guns in rapid succession, and Joe 
Barton lay pierced with many balls. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PLAN THE ATTACK UPON PANAMA THE RETM^T THE CAPTURE — 

THE EXECUTION. ~ 

The Derienni, in cs various branches, heard of several organizations 
which were raising, for the purpose of driving them from their stronghold. 
They knew that a coup de main could alone save them. They felt that the 
end of their successful career was drawing near. Their only hope for the 
present* then, was in destroying the band which was equipping itself for 
the work of extirpating the Derienni from the fruitful scene of their labor, 
the grand highway to the gold regions. Mat, in a council of war, decided 
that all the men should make an attack upon the quarters of the committee 
of public safety, as it was called, where the men and arms were located; 
and, thought they, if they could succeed in routing their antagonists for 
the present, before another and more formidable army could be raised 
against them, they would have the means of escape opened to them, inis 
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tourse was then decided upon ; that their whole force, which now num- 
bered twenty- six, having lost many and received some few additions, should 
meet in Panama, and take the committee depot by surprise, on the Tuesday 
of the next week. 

The death of Joe was more painful to the minds of the men than all the 
blood they had spilled, separately and collectively; and those pleasant 
evenings which they enjoyed were forever departed, and the Derienni 
kx ked around them with fear and distrust of each other. 

Once more the powerful and daring band are together. They rise in 
their saddles,. proudly and nobly; their steeds paw the ground as though 
they were impatient for the fray. The men are equipped in their peculiar 
and picturesque manner, and are plentifully supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, concealed beneath their blanket cloaks. At a given signal, they 
start off in their full full force, having just met, from various points, by 
appointment, and dash along over the almost impassable roads with a speed 
quite bewildering. Their eyes roll with watchfulness ; their eyebrows are 
knit, and their hands upon their stilletoes, ready at any moment for action. 
They approach the city m compact mass ; and as the population did not ex- - 
ceed five thousand, and it was night, dark as pitch, they had no difficulty ' m 
in reaching the front of the depot of the citizen soldiery without any alarm. * 
The time was about nine in the evening. They were sitting in a large 
room, playing at cards, when one of them, observing a number of men 
riding about opposite the building, gave the alarm to his fellows, who 
readily understood that this was intended to be a surprise. In another mo- 
ment the hot shot was pouring in upon them from the street. They made ' 
faint return, and this emboldened the Derienni, believing that their oppo- , 
nents were weak ; but the facts were, that a few were keeping up the fire, 
while the balance were preparing themselves for a grand onslaught Afl 
many had betaken themselves to the barns at the rear, and were saddling 
their beasts, a buckling on of swords, a shouldering of all sorts of muskets 
went briskly on, and in another moment the Derienni saw at least thirty 
well-equipped men facing them. They were obliged to turn their attention 
Co this new force, and they desisted from firing at the windows ; they en- 
gaged with the new comers ; but their old adversaries now were quietly at 
the casement, picking out their marks among the Derienni, and doing more 
damage than the cavalry. The noise of firing and fighting brought out the 
residents from the mo^Jcrowded avenues ; they returned for their guns and 
revolvers, and soon were on the spot, engaged with the work of death. 
One by one the men and their mules fell; till, at last, a retreat was made . 
by o*e of the Derienni, for the first time since they had been a band; but 
now, so far as valor was concerned, it was not dishonorable, for their blood 
stained the streets, and many of their opponents' carcasses were laying in 
the confusion of war and carnage around them. Others soon followed, and 
then after them, with a wild shout of victory, followed the citizens. Tho 
chase was carried on for more than an hour. Several of the Derienni 
escaped ; others were shot in the retreat. A ball struck Mat's shoulder, 
and disabled him from continuing his course. He was captured and brought 
back. Jn another minute, Hank's mule was shot under him, and he was 
overpowered and captured. Gus Randall was the last one who gave in; 
his mule, weary and tired, refused to go further,, and he took to his heels; 
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but lie was soon turned back, and brought into Panama, a prisoner. The 
three who were captured, Mat, Hank, and Gus, have been introduced to 
our readers before. The two former have given their lives in their own 
language, while the latter has been cursorily alluded to. He was a rough 
and hardened villain, a native of Baltimore, and, while there, one of its 
most feared characters. He was the author of many fires and other crimes ; 
and he had this night fought with more energy than any of his fellows. 
He had dealt death and wounds around him with an unsparing hand, and 
his retreat was one of the hardest and most destructive to his pursuers. 

At length thes|*three terrible fellows were made captives. They were 
placed in the same room from whence they received their first fire. Tho 
safety committee is organized, and are keeping them company ; such is the 
primitive state of jus lice in our more southern latitudes. Cigars and 
drinking are the order of the night, and the committee do all they can to 
make their captives comfortable, until their death follows upon the following 
morning. The remainder of the men are engaged in picking up the corpses 
and few wounded men, and, arranging the former for burial. Bonfires ere 
lighted before the hotel, as an emblem of success ; and the place seems all 
hilarity, at having successfully met the desperate band, whom they thought 
was more numerous. 

Early in the morning the committee room is filled with townspeople, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the three terrible Derienni ; till, at length, at 
about twelve o'clock in the day, it was decided ,that the execution should 
take place in the street, in front of the depot Mat entreated that they 
might be shot, instead of hung, and this was granted, after much cavil and 
talk. The men were brought out, and a circle was formed, wliich was very 
difficult, for the people would rather have had the ferocious pleasure of 
tearing them piecemeal, than to have summarily dispatched them by shoot- 
ing. But the committee did its duty, and although it was an execution by 
lynch law, yet no sentence could have been more satisfactorily carried out 
than this was. The Catholic priests were present, but the three men re- 
fused any spiritual assistance, and died as they had lived, full of wickedness, 
awfulness and crime. The citizens fired in great numbers upon the men, 
to as not to prolong their, suffe rings; and after the immense roar of some 
dozen rifles, the mangled corpses of the three men were carried to a re- 
tired spot, and there interred. ^ 

To live the life that these wretches did was bad enough ; and to die with- 
out one spark of contrition in their hearts, or one prayer upon their lips to 
their God, may be called fortitude or fearlessness, but it is the fortitode of 
demons. 

That day was a day of much rejoicing in Panama, for, towards the night> 
two others were shot. These were the negro cook and the Spaniard, who 
were in the cabin when Roda escaped. The others escaped by the Chagres 
river, it is supposed; but, as robberies and murders are not unfrequent in 
those parts, even now, we rather incline to the belief that they still inhabit 
the same log hut of the Derienni in their prosperous days of crime 
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THE ADVENTURES 



OF 



A MEDICAL STUDENT. 



ERA I. 
CHAPTER I. 

** What boots it on the lineal tree to trace, 
Through many a branch the founders of our race. 
Time honor'd chiefs, if in their right we give 
A loose to vice, and like low villains live! n 

Grovenor I. Layton, the subject of this memoir, was born in the 
oeautiful village of N— — , on the west bank of the Hudson river, 
in the state of New York, May 7th, 1821, of highly respectably 
parents. From his earliest infancy a precocity of intellect was 
manifest in him, which was allowed extensive range by his fond 

Sarents, who spared no pains or expense to fully mature and 
evelop every faculty. Under such genial auspices he thrived 
and grew to the age of seventeen years, when his fond parents, 
after much thought and deliberation, determined to make an M. 
D. of him. Having arrived at this sage conclusion as to the future 
course and destiny of their hopeful son, the next thing to be taken • '" 
into consideration, was to find a suitable disciple of Esculapius 
who would undertake the task of teaching him the healing art. . 
Such a thing, however, was not very difficult, as the wealthy have 
but to mention their wishes and desires to have them gratified. 

Among all the M. D.'s in N , and there was a goodly number, 

none had attained such a high standing as Doctor McK e. 5r; 

He was a man of great erudition, who after graduating at one of 
the first medical schools in New York, had visited EnglafM and 
the continent, and studied under Sir Astley Cooper, in London, 
Eicord, ip. Paris, etc., and had returned to the United States full 

of medical lore, and established himself in N , some ten 

years previous. To this gentleman Grovenor's parents applied as 
being the most proper person to carry out to the letter their wishes 
and desires concerning the future prop of their house. The doctor 
loving his profession beyond measure, fully agreed with Grove- 
nor's parents, that the science of medicine was the noblest of all^jgj 
the sciences, and undertook the taakof \«adD^^\fiosi^aa *&ss&mT^| 
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with pleasure. This being settled, Grovenor"was at once installed 
as a student of medicine in the doctor's office, £nd introduced to 
the # pharmacopoeia, the study of which soon enabled him to com- 
pound pills and potions. Then followed, consecutively, all the 
studies relating to the nature and cure of all diseases " that flesh 
is heir to," and the rules for prevention and cure. Grovenor 
having a precocious intellect, as we said before, soon mastered the 
fundamental principles of medicine, and at the expiration of two 
years had progressed so rapidly that it was deemed advisable by 
his parents, being seconded by the doctor, to sencflnm to the New 
YorK Hospital, that he might have " the ocular proof" of what 
he had learned in " the dooks," and also attend tne medical lec- 
tures before the faculty. Accordingly, every thing was arranged 
for his journey to New York, and his introduction in the Hospital, 
etc.* It was also arranged, that, as Grovenor had never been in the 

Kcat city, he should make the house of a physician, a friend of 
>th his father and Doctor McK e, who resided in Fourteenth 

street, his home whilst in the city. It was a bright and shining 
day in autumn, the sere and yellow leaves were just beginning to 
fall from the trees they had so beautifully decked with green a 
few weeks previous, a tresh and healthy breeze fanned the cheek, 
imparting a healthy glow; all nature seemed, animated and joy- 
ous with renewed life, and there was hurrying to and fro in hot 
haste as the daily steamboat from Albany for New York ^as tel- 
egraphed above N , and a motley crowd were gathered on 

the pier, waiting with feverish impatience the arrival of the steam 
palace that was to convey them to the Empire City. Among thai 
, motley crowd were four persons we have mentioned before, viz: 
Doctor McK., Mr. and Mrs. Layton, the parents of our hero, and 
Grovenor himself. This was the day fixed upon for his departure, 
and they were there to see him off, and bid him a short farewell 
Soon the boat made the pier, and cast out her gang-plank, when a 
crowd rushed ashore, and another rushed aboard. The last shako 
of the hand was then given to Grovenor by his friends, the last 

f word of advice was whispered in his ear by his fond parents, 
smothered sighs were choked down, floods of tears were dried up 
t>y tli# application of white linen handkerchiefs, the gang-plank 
was drawn aboard, the pilot's engine bell was rung, the steam 
was let on, the wheels began to revolve slowly, the boat moved 
majestically out in the beautiful bay like a thing of life, an4*£Qon 

N , was left far astern. At first Grovenor was inclined to. 

melancholy, but this soon wore off, and gave place to pleasant 

thoughts, as the beautiful scenery on either bank of the noble and 

• majestic Hudson river claimed hid attention, filling him -with 

% wonder and awe. Thus he spent the remainder of the cb*y in a 

t "half drwmy reverie, cont^m^tvn^ Vtafc fc^Yuafe ..■*»&. \>^&u£iful 
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works of nature and nature's God, until the boat arrived fct tier 
piei. foot of Barclay street, New York. 

* The coH, heartless city, with its forms 

And dull routine ; its artificial manners, 

And arbitrary rules ; its cheerless pleasures, \ 

And mirthless niasquing.*' 

New York! How many bosoms have swelled with rapture, 
how many cheiks have blushed with shame, how many neartfc 
have been filled with joy, and how many have sunk in despair, 
at the sound of the magic name of New York I New York! 
Well ! There is no doubt that New York is the heart of the Uni- 
ted States, that the different states are its arteries, that the issufc 
of its ventricles gives the prevalent tone throughout the western 
continent, and that therefore the pulse of this mighty republic is 
influenced, if not indeed governed by its action. But viewed as it is 
without reference to its external influences, what a mass of all that 
is vicious, pleasing and repulsive, horrible and honorable, pious and 
profligate, brutal and beautiful, philanthropic and ferocious, artful 
and amiable, slavish and tyrannous, credulous and skeptical, sol- 
emn and absurd, superficial and profound, correct and corrupt, 
convivial and pold, impudent and difficult, soft and subtle, atro- 
cious^and true, cruel and confiding, satanic and sincere, heartless 
and benevolent, crafty and covetous^ craven and courageous, des- 
potic and obsequious, virginal . and voluptuous, contemptible and 
venerable ; in nne, what a mass, what a chaotic mass of all that 
is good and bad, admirable and abominable, with all the varied 
shades which intervene, does this mighty heart of New York pre- 
sent. Nor is it the heart of the republic only, it is a world of 
istelf ; a world in which all existing feelings, motives, passions, 
and propensities are to be found in perfection developed. The 
first appearance of New York strikes a stranger with amazement, 
let him enter at which point he may ; and more especially effect- 
ive is it if he should ent;er in the evening. It was evening when 
Grovenor arrived, and as he had to go in a carriage from tne foot 
of Barclay street to Broadway, and thence through Broacfcvay te 
Fourteenth street, the blaze of the light by which he was dazzled, 
the noise of the various vehicles by which he was deafened, the 
magnificent stores which he beheld, with the myriads of human 
beings streaming on either side as he advanced, had. their effect 
of inspiring him with wonder. "Where could the people be driving 
to ? What object had they in view ? Upon these questions when 
they suggested themselves he had not time to dwell. The motives 
by which they were actuated were as various as their forms ; mis- 
ery, hope, joy, pride, vanity, crime, love^T^laT^tvwv^\Ax^^s^ N 
respectively impelled them on j but of \fcns t& ^sX^yc&s> V^^k&ss* 
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nothing. The merchant, who had just achieved a great commer- 
cial swindle which would stamp him a good man for life ; the items 
man v who had been walking all day, sustained only by the hope 
of an accident, praying that some important personage might fall 
and break his neck, that some atrocious murder might be commit- 
ted before his eyes, or that some destructive fire might burst out 
as he passed, and thus enable him to dine at Mercer's or Swee-* 
ny's on the morrow ; the clerk who had just given notice to leave, 
in the full conviction that his "firm" could nofc get on without 
him, a mistake of which he would have the proof practically soon; 
the tradesman who had a bill for two hundred dollars due on the 
morrow, and had not ten dollars to meet it ; the little boss manu- 
facturer, who had been running after money all day, and could not 
catch it, and who for the sake of being a boss worked eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, for a far less sum than he might earn 
by working ten hours without all this anxiety, as a journeyman ; 
the pompous actor, the envious author, the heartless lawyer, the 
accomplished thief, the unprincipled gambler, the gaudy cyprian, 
and tho haggard milliner, the poor but honest man, the highly 
respectable because wealthy rogue, passed on alike, for Grovenor 
viewed them only in the mass, without reference to their virtues, 
their vices, or their cares. 



CHAPTER n. 

"Look to the players; see them well bestowed: 
They are the abstract and brief chroniclers of the times." 

Shakspeabs 

Arriving at Dr. W.'s residence, he was cordially received by 
the doctor and his lady, who were expecting him. After tea the 
doctor was called out professionally; and his son Robert— a 
young man about the same age as Grovenor — proposed a walk, 
which was agreeable to Grovenor, as ,he had been sitting nearly 
all day. Leaving the house, they walked out Fourteenth street 
to Broadway ; and then sauntered along, arm in arm, down the 
west side of Broadway, till they arrived opposite the Broadway 
theatre, when, seeing the front of the theatre brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and a crowd pressing in, Robert proposed going in, too — 
seeing that Grovenor had never been in a theatre before. The 
proposition pleased Grovenor, so tWj o\rt&vfca& tvsk&ta and went 
-to. Everything was new and fctrang&i fceA QftQrcq&s£* <s^*s* 
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roamed about the house, taking in everything from pit to dome. 
He was bewildered, dazzled and amazed, by all he saw. Soon 
the orchestra collected, and began to discourse most beautiful and 
eloquent music. The bell rang, and the curtain rolk* slowly up, 
accompanied by the stamping of feet, clapping orhands, and 
cries of a Hey ! hey ! hey ! " by the turbulent portion of the 
audience. 

The play was "Othello, the Moor of Venice" — one of the 
most affecting of all the tragedies written by the great dramatic 
author, William Shakspeare. When the persons who represented 
the character of the villain Iago, and his dupe Hoderigo, made 
their appearance on the boards, and the representative of Iago 
commenced to embody and unbosom that which was most within 
him, Grovenor watched every look and gesture, and listened to 
everv word uttered with breathless eagerness, and often were the 
flood gates of " the fruitful river of his eyes " hoisted, and his 
tears nowed copiously, as the tragedy progressed in interest. And 
well might he, a verdant youth, be affected ; for where is the 
man — I care not be he a stoic, cynic or philosopher — that has 
ever witnessed the playing of that celebrated tragedy, and not 
been affected by it more or less ; as there " the mirror is held np 
to nature, showing virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure." 

When the green curtain had fallen at the conclusion of the last 
scene of the last act of the tragedy, Robert said that as there 
was to be an intermission of some fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the commencement of the afterpiece, they had better go 
out and take the air; and he led the way to the vestibule. Here 
they saw a crowd hurrying up stairs to the saloon. Robert then 
told Grovenor if he would be discreet, and say nothing to the old 
folks, he would show him a contrast to what they had just wit- 
nessed. Grovenor promised secrecy, and Robert then led the 
way to the upper saloon. The sight that greeted their vision 
here was indeed a painful contrast, and is a disgrace to the age. 
To his amazement, Grovenor saw some thirty young women, of 
different orders of beauty, dressed in the gaudy flummery of fash- 
ion and fancy shops, their attire embracing all the hues of tha 
rainbow. Many of them with cigars in their mouths, others 
drinking intoxicating liquors at the bar, and joking, laughing, 
and talking obscene language ; others were bustling about among 
the crowd of both old and young men, importuning them to 
treat them, (the young women,) at the bar, or buy them fruit, 
confectionery and pastry, sold by a woman standing behind a 
counter at the north end of the saloon. Grovenor looked, doubted, 
and looked again, on the motley crowd before him, and could 
scarcely believe what his own eyes saw. Could it be possible 
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that all those lovely-looking young women were cyprians, wan* 
tons, conjjnoners, outcasts from the pale of society? he asked 
Uobert. It was scarcely to be believea, and yet Robert assured 
liim that such was the fact. They moved on in the crowd, and 
anon some one of the gaudy cyprians would mark his verdant 
look, and putting on what would be intended for a most captiva- 
ting 6mile, would ask him to treat her ; but he being instructed 
by .Robert, would politely decline the honor, etc. Ihey moved 
on to the sout&ern end of the saloon, where they noticed one of 
the gaudy cyprians sitting alone by herself on a settee, lust in 
deep, pensive thought. . There was something about Jier very 
look, that spoke louder than words, that she haa seen better days, 
that she had not as yet become callous, indurated ; that the garb 
of licentiousness ill became her. Grovenor and Robert were both 
transfixed to the spot for a few minutes, with wonder and aston- 
ishment, at beholding so much loveliness embodied in a single 
individual. She was indeed a beau ideal for a Venus : in stature 
about five feet four inches ; hair black as a raven's, and flowing 
in a profusion of curls down her alabaster neck ; eyes dark and 
brilliant, which sparkled like stars ; forehead classically massive, 
showing the moral and intellectual predominated over the ani- 
mal ; nose a very little inclined to the aquiline ; cheeks like twin 
roses ; ears small ; lips neither too thick nor too thin, but in per- 
fection developed ; teeth like pearls ; chin neither round, long 
nor oblong, but beautifully proportioned ; neck like a swan ; skin 
fair as parian marble ; and a bust rivaling the Venus de Medici ; 
in fine, take her all in all, she was. the most beautiful female 
either of them had ever beheld. No wonder, then, they were 
both transfixed to the spot at beholding so much loveliness. She 
had already risen, and was on the point of removing herself from 
their presence and steady gaze, when Robert spoke, in a bland 
tone, and requested her to be seated again, whilst he took a seat 
beside, her, and motioned Grovenor to do the same. He then 
asked her, in a kind tone,' a lew questions relative to her name, 
age, where she was reared, how long she had followed the aban- 
doned career, etc., etc. She lookea steadily at him for a few 
moments, to assure herself that his questions were asked in a 
spirit of kindness, or whether they were mere idle interrogations ; 
but, at the expiration of a short time, she appeared satisfied that 
his was not an idle curiositv, she commenced and told him the 
sad tale of her wrongs 

" My name is Irene," said the beautiful fallen. " I was born 

in the beautiful village of A , in the Mohawk Valley, and 

am just seventeen years old the present week. One short yeat 
ago I was innocent — the joy, pride and comfort of my fond and 
indulgent parents. 
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"'Bat alas! the cruel spoiler came.' 

" At that time a young man, wbo was head clerk in a larg* 
wholesale dry-goods house, in Maiden Lane, came to our beantiiul 
village to collect moneys due his employers, and transact other 
business. I became acquainted with him at a party, soon after 
his arrival there. He had a most pleasing exterior and insinu- 
ating address, which fascinated me from the first moment I saw 
him ; and I being young and unsophisticated, having no knowl- 
edge of the world, foolishly believed all and every word, every 
vow and profession of love he made ; and in an evil hour, when 
wrought to the highest pitch* of frenzied love, I became his vic- 
tim, under a solemn promise of marriage. But he kept pro- 
crastinating the celebration of our nuptials, under this and that 
specious pretext, until the time came for him to return to New 
York, when he persuaded me to leave father, mother, and every- 
thing that was near and dear to me, and come with him to New 
York, where he would make me his bride in a short time. Well, 
I, poor simpleton, believed that, too, and fled with him ; but, 
instead of making me his wife, he consigned me to the keeping of 

Madame W , in Mercer street, where I have remained since. 

Thus you have a synopsis of my painful history," said Irene. 

It was, indeed, a painful history, and affected both Robert and 
Grovenor to tears ; and they both hated and despised the villain 
clerk who had plucked so fair a flower from the beautiful country 
garden/and brought it to wither and~die, contaminated with the 
vitiated city air. The afterpiece being finished by this time, and 
the house nearly empty, Robert and Grovenor left the theatre, 
and returned home, moralizing. 

The next day Grovenor commenced his studies at the hospital, 
where he won many honors. He had been there but a few weeks 
before he became acquainted with many young men, who took 
it upon them to u form " him, and learn him " the ropes," as 
they were pleased to term the corrupting and vitiating of unso- 
phisticated nature. Among that number was a young man by 
the name of James Jones, the son of a respectable and wealthy 
merchant, who had brought up his son James as most boys are 
brought up — with a slight infusion of religion, administered hi 
weekly doses, and a wavering code of ethics, enunciated and 
illustrated in a random iand somewhat contradictory manner. 
When his father died, James found himself at the head of a 
thriving business, which he detested, and in possession of a good 
round sum of money, which he did not class in the same cate- 
gory as his business. Gifted with a jovial and genial humor, 
great animal spirits, and the audacity of a parvenu, he very 
quickly "realized," i- g«i disposed of his business, and com- 
tnenced Lis merry career •, an&> at Wi^ t\m^\i^ Wj»x&& ^^oasx&A 
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with •Grovenor, he was what is known in 'New York as one of 




aged, while spending immense 6ums, to make acquaintances and 
learn experience, which enabled him, when all was spent, to. turn 
his acquisitions to advantage, and make them support him. 
James knew everything, and could do everything, that a man 
about town is expected to know or do. He was unequaled at 
billiards, strong at whist and eucher, adroit at faro or hazard, 
great in culinary and cellar knowledge, knew New York as well 
as his alphabet, and, as he expressed it, " could give the most 
knowing a wrinkle or two upon some point or other." -James 
Lad always some new acquaintance — or rather, let me say, some 
inseparable friends — whom he introduced into the glories and 
pleasures of " life." This friendship was inviolable as long as 
the young man's funds lasted ; but as soon as the silly gull began 
to request repayment of loans, or to lower himself in James' eyes 
"by retrenchment of his expenditure, then James was suddenly 
called away from the city for a few weeks, or discovered some 
splendid young fellow who really never allowed him a moment's 
leisure, and thus he would " cut " his dupe. It was Grovenor's 
misfortune to njpke the acquaintance of this dissolute and unprin- 
cipled young man, who, in the garb of friendship, practiced upon 
his unsophisticated nature, and undermined little by little the 
moral and religious principle that had been infused into him from 
early infancy by his fond parents. 



CHAPTEE HI. 

" No man can be a great enemy, but under the garb of a friend. If you are a 
cuckold, it is your friena only that makes you so, for your enemy, is not admitted to 
your house ; ii you are cheated in your fortune, 'tis your friend that does it, for your 
enemy, is not made your trustee ; if your honor or good name is injured, 't is your 
friencl that does it still, for your enemy is not believed against you." — Wycherly. 

It was a beautiful night in early June ; myriads of stars glit- 
tered in the dome of heaven's high concave, and shone like a mul- 
titude of beacon lights of glory in the blue-black of eternity ; the 
silvery "moon, pale-faced Cynthia, wandering Luna, or whatever 
people may choose to call her, promenaded the self-same path 
pointed out to her from the beginning of creation; gentle zephyrs 
fanned the cheek, and countless numbers qf bipeds were Y omfir 
mding that great flrteiy of the Empire City ,*fito&&* vj % ksassfc% 
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the promenaders lounging along arm in arm, intent upon i!o par- 
ticular thing, were Grovenor and his new acquaintance and friend 
James Jones. It is curious to notice what an influence, either for 
good or ill, some minds exercise over others. The minds of men 
are as various as their forms ; and superior intelligence, whether 
it he pure or prostituted, has its votaries. It was so in this case. 
Jim Jones was a man of the world, and as such knew the most 
vulnerable point in Grovenor's composition, which he attacked 
assiduously, but not overtly ; so that at length Grovenor became 
fascinated, aye, infatuated with him, and looked upon him as an 
oracle. Having had a surfeit of promenading, Jim proposed call- 
ing on Irene, the beautiful fallen, whom Grovenor had seen at the 
Broadway theatre some weeks previous. Grovenor at first pe- 
remptorily refused going, but soon the sophistry of Jim brought 
him around, and he consented to be led there, although his con- 
science rebuked him for so doing. Turning down Grand street, 
they 60on came to Mercer street, up which they went a short dis- 
tance, when they arrived at the residence of Madame W . 

Ascending the steps, Jim gave three light taps at the door, which 
was soon opened by a huge negress, who, scanning their features, 
and recognizing Jim, admitted and showed them into the parlor, 
where tbejr saw Irene. She was looking particularly well. A 
flush of animation gave a tint to her cheek, and additional fire to 
her dark eyes. In her raven hair a string of costly pearls were 
woven; large glittering bracelets encircled her well-shaped arms; 
and a black satin dress set off to perfection her handsome bust, 
which was lavishly displayed. She was seated on the sofa, 
propounding some humanitarian question, when the two were 
announced. She rose graciously, and received them with the 
finished grace of a Lady Blessington. The room was garnished 
with immense mirrors, reaching from the washboards to the ceil- 
ing, while sofas, .Ottomans, lounges, and divans were displayed in 
copious profusion — all of which quite dazzled Grovenor. Jim 
ordered champagne ; a bottle was brought in, drank, and then 
another ordered, and still another. Irene's conversational power* 
were brilliant, and brilliantly did she display them. The cham- 
pagne, and the delicious poison that Grovenor drank from Irene's 
eyes, soon acted as a stupefying opiate to his reason, a dreamy 
languor stole softly over him, and * * * *. The next morn- 
ing Grovenor awoke with an aching head and heart ; he rubbed 
his swollen eyes with his clenched fists, and gazed wildly about, 
hardly conscious whether it was some horrid aream, or a aamning 
* fact that he had taken the first false step. The stupor, however, 
soon wore off, and he became fully conscious, and sensible of the 
painful truth that he was in a brothel, and bad passed the night 
mere. Conscience, that inward momtarc, *\&toW x^\s^&^V\ssx%& 
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his sin and folly. Filled with tormenting thoughts, he arose, made 
his toilet, and hastened from the spot, *with the haste of a pursued 
criminal, and resolved never to associate with Jim again. Well 
would it have been for him had he kept the resolution, but his 
mind was too weak to resist the temptation of seeing Jim ono6 
more, that he might tell him his opinion of him, and then sepa- 
rate from him for ever. That meeting was had, and it sealed nig 
doom, for Jim by his sophisticated reasoning fully exculpated 
himself from all blame in the eyes of Grovenor, who became more 
infatuated than ever. 

A few weeks after .the events just narrated, Grovenor and Jim 
were again promenading Broadway, seeking for some amusement; 
arriving* opposite the Park, they strolled listlessly through the 
grounds, when Jim proposed going to a billiard room in Park 
Kow. After a little persuasion, Grovenor allowed himself to be 
induced to go, and they crossed over to the place pointed out by 
Jim. It proved to be a gambling house, as well as billiard saloon, 
as will be seen by the reader anon. They knocked at the door, 
and after a scrupulous examination on the part of the porter, who 
did not at first recognize Jim, no one being admitted except when 
introduced by a frequenter of the house, they ascended to the 
gambling room, where they found rathe*.a numerous assembly. 
There were three tables. That in the centre was the most 
attended ; it was # the rouge et noir table. That on the left was 
devoted to roulette ; that on the right to hazard. There was a 
low hubbub and confusion of voices, above which rose these 
Bounds, u Make your game, gentlemen," "The game is made," 
<c Seven's the main," " Ked wins." Grovenor approached the cen- 
tre table, and was instantly made way for by the lookers on. At 
the side centre sat the dealer, before him two packs of cards 
placed together, beside him two croupiers. Opposite sat two 
croupiers, and a man who collected and shuffled the cards. ^ Piles 
of gold, bank notes, silver and ivory counters, were glistening on 
the tables, enough to awake the spirit of gain in the most prudent 
breast. It was a most painful sight. The features of the players 
were distorted by anxiety, those of the dealer and croupiers had 
become hardened into masks more hideous in their sodden calm- 
ness than agitation could have made them. Painful also the con- 
trasts afforded by the players. Some were reckless, others calcu- 
lating; some were feverish in their impatience, othei;s lost in 
quiet despair 6mall 6iims which to them were fortunes ; while seve- 
ral passed hours together, pricking a card with a pin, and trying 
to wrest the secret of the capricious goddess, by counting the turns 
of the "wheel, and then after as much calculation and patience as 
Would if directed to any honest employment have produced a 
tangible result, hazarding their solitary dollar^ «&& Wvwj> Sk v^ 
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astonishment and dismay. Seedy, withered men were also there, 
whose whole existence depended upon their trivial gains, who 
nightly risked their few shillings, content to retire with a few 
shillings' gain which they took home to their wretched families, 
and if they lost, content to abide the loss without further risk that 
night. There was one man there who bore the unmistakable 
marks of a gentleman, in spite of the worn, anxious face, and seedy 
dress ; he was never known to miss an evening, and never to play 
more than four coups on each evening. His stake was invariably 
one dollar, and it was rare indeed that he did not win three coups 
out of the four, timing his stake with such knowledge of the 
chances. With the two or three dollars he thus gained he sup- 
ported a wife and six children. Is there not something singularly 
distressing in such an existence ? To struggle nightly with the 
capricious turns of fortune for a miserable pittance, and to gain 
that, too, by consummate 6elf-mastery ! Yet there are men who 
choose such a life, rather than one of honorable labor ; men who 
have mastery enough over their passions to be cool at the gaming 
table, yet not sufficient mastery to keep from it ! This would be 
inexplicable, did we not know the powerful attraction of all excit- 
ing uncertainty, did we not recognize the inherent desire for emo- 
tional excitement which is implanted in every heart. In honora- 
ble labor such men have not learned to seek their excitement; 
they find it at the gaming-table, and hence the fascination of gam- 
ing. It is to be noted, in confirmation of what has just been 6aid, 
that inveterate gamesters are thoroughly aware 01 the enormous 
disadvantage at which they play, thoroughly convinced the bank 
must win — yet they play. 

The scene was new to Grovenor, and affected him painfully, as 
it always does those who are not carried away by the infatuating 
passion of gaming; but he was there, and«Jim persuaded him to. 
try his luck, as^he would be sure to win the first time. So be 
surmounted his disgust, inwardly resolving that whatever might 
be the fortune of that night, he would never repeat the experiment. 
The room was singularly quiet, considering how many persons 
were assembled. The sounds of bottles being uncorked, the clat 
ter of glasses, and the chink of money, were distinctly audible, 
conversation being carried on for the -most part in whispers. 
Grovenor played. Jim, trusting entirely to the good fortune 
which 60 proverbially favors beginners, abstained from giving him 
any advice. He played at random — lost. Twenty dollars were 
^soon ^one. He took out fifty dollars more — all he had with him— 
'they followed the others. As the ,last dollar disappeared, Grove- 
nor saw a young man heap together a pile of notes and eagles: 
huddling them in his pocket, he called for some champagne, and 
having drank it, disappeared. He came down stairs <at the samo 
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moment with Grovenor and Jim, in high spirits. " That's what we 
ought to have done," said Jim. " Why did you force ine to play," 
Baid Grovenor bitterly, like all weak men, throwing the blame of 
his own folly upon others. u Who the deuce would have supposed 
you would lose the first time?" said Jim. "Well, it is a bit of expe- 
rience^" said Grovenor ; " perhaps I have bought it cheap after al I." 
He walked home, however, as angry as if by no means so satisfied 
with the bargain. He was restless that night. It was long before 
he went to sleep, and when he did fall into a fitful doze, he was 
troubled by strange dreams of the gaming-table. Sometimes he 
was playing with a pile of notes before him, sometimes he had 
lost every shilling, and awoke in despair, to find himself in bed. 



ERA II. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppression stareth in thy eyes ; 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery ; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law. 

SuAKSPEARK. 

It was a sultry day in August, 1844, and the sun was pouring 
down from a cloudless heaven intense rays on the main street of 

N g. There was a burned odor in the atmosphere, arising 

from the scorched pavement, and rayed forth from the garish brick 
houses. Silence and noonday heat reigned over the scene. The 
deep and portentous Stillness was brought out into stronger relief 
by the occasional whine or bark of some lonesome canine, or the 
rumbling of a solitary dray over.the macadamized road. Only a 
very few human beings dotted the street, here and there, at wide 
intervals. Two ladies, hot, dusty and demure, were shopping. 
High up the street three or four ragged urchins were plotting mis- 
chief, or arranging some boyish game. A proud, young, and 
blooming mother, apparently about eighteen summers, was dan- 
dling her infant at a shop door, as ifdesirous that the whole street, 
" as well as the rest of mankind," should be aware of the impor- 
tant fact of her maternity ; for sure there never was such a charm- 
ing baby before! To one a stranger, merely casting- his eyes 
down that^treet, nothing could appear more lifeless, more devoid 
of human interest, more uncheckered by the vicissitudes of pas- 
sion. It had the calm of a desert almost, without the grandeur. 
In such a place the current of life wo\ild &stexa m^*to\*s*s&) 
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placid, existence itself scarcely better than vegetation. It was not 
eo, however. To those who inhabited the place, it was known 
that beneath the stillness a stratum of boiling lava was ever ready 
to burst forth. Every house was really the theatre of some rude 
comedy, or of some grotesque tragedy. The shop, which to an 
unfamiliar eye was but the depository of retail goods with John 
Smith as retailer, was, to an inhabitant, the well known scene of 
some humble heroism or ridiculous pretension. 

To the eye of the person who now leisurely paced the street, 
the town was dull and lifeless, because it had rot the incessant 
noise of a capital, and because he knew nothing of the dramas 
which were being enacted there. Yet even he was soon to learn 
that sorrow, not loud but deep, was weeping ineffectually over a 
tragedy which touched him nearly. He was a young man of 
about twenty-three years of age, with the unmistakable look of a 
gentleman. As he passed her, the proud youjag mother ceased for 
a moment to think only of her child, and followed with admiring 
eyes his retreating form. The echo of his quick, hurried tread, 
rang through the 6ilent street, and soon he disappeared, turning 
up towards a large Bouse which fronted the river. lie knocked 
at the door, which was soon opened by the servant with great 
solemnity. "How are my parents to-day i" said Grovenor, for 
it was he. " Low, very low," said the nurse whom he had ad- 
dressed ; " the doctor has just left, and he' says they can't possi- 
bly survive another day." This was sad tidings for Grovenor; 
and he sat down, buried his head in his hands, and cried like a 
child. Only the day before had he been advertised by letter that 
his father and mother were lying very low with the 8mall pox, 
and wished him to hasten home immediately if he wished to see 
them before they died. 

Immediately on the receipt of the sad intelligence, he hastened 
to leave New York by the first conveyance, and had just arrived 
at home, where the melancholy tidings was confirmed, but too 
truly, as we have just seen. Having relieved his heart 6ome: 
what from the heaviness that was pressing upon it, by a copious, 
flow of tears, he aroused himself and visited tlie sick room, where 
lay the dear authors of his being. It was a heart-rending sight 
There lay his fond parents, their forms emaciated, their sunken 
eyes far in their sockets, thqir faces covered with red blotches, 
and apparently lifeless. This dismal sight melted him to tears 
again, which flowed fresh and fast, when he frantically threw his 
arms across them, and begged them to 6peak to him once more; 
but they heeded not his request, for they were too far gone to 
know anything. 

All that day, and through the still and silent watches of the 
night, did Grovenor watc\\ mfli \\iem\ «cA^\yft\i tha day broke, it 
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found their spirits departed to a better world, and him lying at 
full length upon the floor, in deep mental agony. 

The nurse came into the chamber of death as soon as the day 
dawned, and finding him, gave the alarm, and soon the phy- 
sician and others were in attendance. Grovenor was removed 
from the room, and the two inanimate forms that lay placid in 
death, were properly laid out in solemn state. Three days after, 
Grovenor followed the twain to the tomb ; and as the last spade- 
full of earth was thrown into the grave, he burst into tears, threw 
himself frantically on the grave that contained all that was near 
and dear to him, and fainted. Well would it have been for society 
and for himself, had he never recovered. If such had been his 
end, then we would not have been called upon to write thig 
memoir ; nor would so many have been sent, unprepared, with 
all their sins upon their heads*, before the great Judge. But of 
that anon. He soon recovered from the swoon, and returned to 
his now desolate home, full of sorrow. 

About two weeks after the burial, Grovenor was waited upon 
by a smiling, smirking lawyer, who informed him that several 
of his clients, who were creditors of his father, wished to have 
their claims settled. A thorough examination of his father's 
papers, books, &c, was then gone into, and the result of that 
mvestigation showed that his father had died insolvent — i. e., 
that by reason of speculations that Grovenor knew nothing about, 
his father had become so deeply involved 4hat the whole of his 

?roperty, when sold, would not pay half of his indebtedness, 
rue it is that troubles never come alone ; one calamity generally 
follows in the wake of another,' as though one misfortune is not 
enough to visit upon humanity at once, but another must needs 
follow to keep the firfet company. Such is life, however, and we 
must submit to the chastening rod, whether we will or no. Grov- 
enor was not prepared for this last blow ; therefore it bore most 
heavily upon him, and made his life almost a burden too grievous 
to be borne. 

The hounds of the law came and laid sacrilegious hands upon 
every thing, which they advertised for sale at public vendue. 
The day of fhe sale came, and with it a motley crowd, and 
Grovenor had the mortification and misery of seeing one thing 
after -another sold to the highest bidder, till all was sold, and he 
was a beggar. This virtually threw him in the dough of despond, 
and 

" Melancholy 
Sat on him like a cloud along the sky, 
Which would not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain and end ; but spread itself 
'Twixt heaven and earth; like envy between man 
And man, and was an everlasting mta." 
14 
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His hopes, desires and aspirations, one and all being crushed Ijy 
the events of the last few weeks, ana every tie that held his nativi 
village near and dear to him being severed, he left it with disgust 
and returned to the great city without hope or aim. The second 
day after his return to New York, as he was walking listlessly 
through the battery grounds, he ohanced t6 fall in with Jim Jonei, 
who expressed great joy at seeing him once more. Seating them- 
selves on a bench in the shade, where the cool breeze blowing 
across the bay fanned their brows, Grovenor commenced and gave 
Jim a full and succinct history of all that had befallen him. They 
then rose from the seats they had been occupying, and started far 
a stroll. " Jim," said Grovenor, as they walked on, arm in arm, 
" I ath going to ask yon a question which generally disturbs friend- 
ship, but which won't alter ours, because you'll answer it can- 
didly." " Grovenor, I know what that exordium means. When- 
ever a man begins in that solemn, circumlocutory manner, he can 
have but one object — money." Grovenor laughed, as he replied, 
" You have hit it, by George ! " " Of course, I have. Do yon 
think I have borrowed so much money without learning every 
symptom ? " " Well, then, Jim, without disguise, I want to bor- 
row a few dollars." " Make it shillings, Grovenor, and it will be 
quite as impossible. Egad 1 it is rather a queer sensation for one 
who has been so long a borrower to be looked upon in the lignl 
of a possible lender." u Say no more, you would do it if yoi 
could, I am sure." " Dog my buttons ! if you are so sure of it 
I'm not. I doubt whether I could lend. I don't know the tricl 
of it ; I should feel as strange and disreputable as if I were to paj 
a bill. Perhaps my friendship for yon might overcome that;] 
don't know ; perhaps it might. But it is all speculation, so let m 
trouble ourselves no more about it. As a mattei* of practice, judgi 
how feasible it is, when I reveal to you the present state of m] 
finances — four shillings and five cents, in good and lawful money 
as the lawyers say." . 

Seeing the hope of getting any assistance from Jim was futil* 
Grovenor left him in front of the Astor House, and hastened t< 
call upon those who had professed themselves his friends but i 
short month before. But he met with no better success. The; 
were all sorry, very sorry, but just at that particular time the; 
were very 6hort of funds, and referred himvto Mr. So-and-So, a 
the persons most likely to be able to accommodate him, etc., et( 
Such cold, hearfless comfort did he receive from his professe 
friends, one and all. Not one of them would lend him even a paltr 
dollar. Meeting with 6uch cold, heartless repulses on every han^ 
he became desperate, and determined to have mon^y some way 
and as he could not get it honestly, he determined to get it dis 

onestly. The very night that he arrived at this wrong ani 
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1 conclusion, he forged a check for five hundred dollars, tm 
• the principal banks, in the name of one of his professed 
5, and the next day, disguising himself as a Quaker, he pre- 
it for payment, when it was cashed without suspicion. 
was the first crime he had ever committed, and. his con- 
e rebuked him sternly ; but he choked down all sensibility, 
nothered every pang with the false philosophy that " neces- 
iows no law." That night he met Jim at Florence's, whert 
apped sumptuously, after which th6y adjourned to tbfe house 
ame, where they both became intoxicated with champagne, 
rovenor passed the night in the arms of Irene, the beautiM 



CHAPTER V. 

Where'er the gaming board is set* 
Two classes of mankind are met ; 
But if we count the greedy race, 
The knaves fill up the greater space 



Gat's Fables. 



jr since fbe night when Grovenor had first entered that 

ling house, and lost there seventy dollars, the image of the 

s winner, huddling the notes and gold into his pocket, hafl 

ed him like a phantom. He had resolved to play no more, 

s his first adventure had been so unfortunate, he could not 

hazard would be in his favor. Men have extraordinary 

leal belief in their own " luck." Ask a man if he seriously 

itically believes in any thing of the kind, and he will answer, 

Yet that very man puts his name down in a raffle, or cuts 

against an adversary, or stakes large sums on any game ef 

;e, "because he always wins," "because he is so lucky." 

enor believed himself to be " unlucky." He was therefore 

e to gambling. He had played, and "it was so like his 

5 although the first time, yet he lost. In spite of this con- 

n, the image of that fortunate winner, with his "pile" erf 

and eagles, would force itself upon him. While he was 

rig, while he was thinking — at his meals, during his walks, 

dozing in bed — that figure stood before him, crumpling the 

, calling joyously for the champagne, and sauntering down 

in thorough self-content. In his imagination he^ followed , 

roung man through a series of fortunate mgJote,> fom^^a^ 
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ke had amassed large sums, with which he purchased a charming 
little house in the country, and forswore the gaming table for ever. 
It was a most coherent story ; coherent as imagination loves to 
be. The real story may be told in a few words. Three weeks 
after «*bat prosperous night, the winner, utterly ruined, poisoned 
himself. Had Grovenor known the real story, it might have 
made him pause ; but he only knew what he had seen, and fancy 
supplied the rest. Like a tempting fiend did the image of the 
winner pursue him ; seductive, irritating, he tried to banish it bj 
thinking of his constant ill luck, but it would return, and his pres- 
ent discouragement made the temptation stronger. 

u Jim," said he, " I wish you would take me again to Park 
Row." " What ! you want to try another coup /" u Yes ; I have 
.a presentiment I shall win. At any rate it is worth risking a few 
dollars." "I am going there this evening. Dine with me at 
Windust8, and I will explain to you a coup de main by which we 
must win." That night they went to the house in Park Kow, 
where Grovenor had first played. Jim won two hundred dollars— 
Grovenor lost every cent. " Jim lend me twenty dollars, I am 
desperate." " Here they are, old boy ; play cautiously." Grove| 
nor seized them with a greedy clutch. " Make your game, gen- 
tlemen," said the dull-eyed dealer. Grovenor threw the twenty 
dollars on the red. The cards were dealt with leisurely precision. 
u Apres" said the dealer. The croupiers, in Accordance with the 
laws of the game, deducted half the stakes on the table. " Is that 
your caution, Grovenor?" whispered Jim. "It is my despera- 
tion," he said, between his teeth. "Make your game, gentle- 
men ;" " The game is made ;" " Eed wins." The perspiration 
burst from Grovenor's pores ; the tightening suffocation in his 
'breast was relieved. He allowed the money to remain in its 
place, agairi to take its fortune. "Make your game, gentlemen/' 
said tne dealer, in his unvarying voice. "The game is made;" 
" Eed wins." There were now eighty dollars on the red, belong- 
ing to Grovenor. "Take up thirty," suggested Jim. "No; hit 
or miss, I risk all." The gambler's recklessness possessed him; 
he was in such a state of excitement that he knew not what he 
did. u Red wins," again said the dealer. One hundred and sixty 
dollars were now heaped upon the red. "Shall you keep the 
stake there, 6ir ?" asked a smiling gentleman with bushy whiskers, 
who had taken great interest in the game. " Yes," said Grove- 
nor, firmly. ^ Then I shall back against von," said the smiling 
gentleman, twirling a whisker around his finger, and throwing a 
dollar upon the black, with the air of a man undertaking an im- 
portant enterprise. " Eed wins," again said the dealer. " There 's 
a rush upon the red," sighed the bushy whiskered gentleman, as 
his dollar was raked away> a,nA t\ufcfc W^t^ wA\^«^ dallan 
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•tood there as Grovenort winnings. " I«hall back yon this time, 
mr : yon «are fortune's favorite, sir. Take a pinch of snufl^ sir;" 
and with recovered hilarity he offered the box to Grovenor, whs 
bowed coldly, and took a pinch. " Make your game, gentlemen," 
aaid the dealer. "Try the red again, Grovenor," said Jim, "but 
take up a hundred to guard againstaccident." He staked fifty 
dollars himself on the red. Grovenor followed his advice; he 
kad now two hundred and twenty dollars staked. "The game is 
made." " Wait a minute," said the bushy whiskered gentleman; 
" I have not yet staked." He threw down a dollar upon the red. 
These three were the only players that backed the red. Upwards 
of five hundred dollars were on the black, and the coup waa 
watched with breathless anxiety. With unimpassioned, inex- 
pressive face, did the dealer throw down the cards, as if all the 
•hances of the game which so excited the players, were powerless ( 
tapon him. " Red wins," he again said, in his hollow, indifferent 
voice. Grovenor raked the four hundred and forty dollars toward 
him in a sort of delirium ; the sight of the gold was to him like a 
vision of fairy land. The smiling 6nuff-taker snatched up his two 
dollars, and again requested him to take a pinch. " Pretty game, 
sir ; very pretty, when fortune takes you in hand." " We had 
better travel now," said Jim. "Not yet." "Yes, Grovenor— 
oome while you have got the money. Don't tempt your luck too 
fer." " I must — I will play another coup. Pll try the red once 
more." " Do n't ! be advised, Grovenor, do "n't." " I must." 
" Well, then, wait till the next. Let this deal go by, and try the 
next." Grovenor did so. " Black wins," said the dealer. Jim 
looked at Grovenor, as much as to say, "you see I was right." 
Grovenor smiled. His smiling friend was glum, for he had lost 
two dollars on the red. He threw down another two dollars 
again upon the red. " Back the winning color," said Jim, stak- 
ing^ fifty dollars upon the black. Grovenor m&de a pile of 
two hundred dollars in eagles, and placed it also on the black. 
He won again. 

^Now, Jim, I'm ready to go. Waiter, some champagne, and 
a cigar, waiter." Grovenor having called for the champagne, 

S laced the gold in his purse, and seemed to have realized his 
reams ; glimpses of a fortune sparkled on the froth of the wine. 
His brain was in a whirl, and the chink of the money, the rattle 
of the dice, the unvarying phrases of the dealer, the brief remarks 
of the players, all sounded like fairy music in his ears. He was 
impatient to be gone, fox he felt that he was succumbing to the 
fascinations of the place rightly named a " Hell." 

As he went to the side table for his hat, he espied his smiling 
neighbor standing, looking into the glas8, with one hand under 
his chin, fiercely pushing bis whiskers forward so as almost to 
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cover his face while with the other hand he made terrific menaces 
at the reflection of that face in the glass. u Ugh ! you old fool,'* 
he vituperated his own image, at the same time shaking his fist 
at it. "Did I not tell you so? Did I not say you would lose? 
You donkey! you donkey I Ten dollars have you thrown away 
this blessed night ! Ten dollars ! Will you never learn wisdom? 
will you never leave off play? Donkey! fool! donkey!" Grove- 
nor with difficulty restrained his laughter, and advanced saying, 
" I 'm sorry you have not been fortunate, sir." " You are sorry, 
are you ?" fiercely replied the little man, sharply turning round 
upon him, delighted at having some one else on whom to ventJiis 
wrath. "" And pray, sir, who are you ? Who are you, sir, that 
presurnes to be sorry for me ? Am I a donkey, sir ? am I a boy ? 
am I a noodle? to be pestered by the pity of a puppy like you? 
Do you wish to quarrel with me, sir ? do you wish to quarrel ? If 
so, say the word. I am not quarrelsome myself — not I ; but I 
am not to be buljied, sir; you shall find that I am not to be bul- 
lied. You may try it on, sir ; you will find it no go ! And since 
you are determined to fight me, sir, fight you shall. You force 
me to it, but I am not one to back out of it." Grovenor looked at 
him a moment, in surprise and smothered anger, but choking 
down his passion with a desperate effort, he turned upon his heel, 
put an arm within Jim's, and went down stairs. The little fiery 
gentleman ran his fingers several times through his whiskers, and 
then turned again to vituperate his own repentant face in the glass. 
Having relieved his choler thus, he called for some wine, and left 
the gambling house for his lodgings — which he n.ever reached 
alive. 

After leaving the gambling house, Grovenor and Jim walked 
as far as old Tammany, when they separated for the night, and 
Grovenor walked back toward the gambling house, and waited 
patiently for the- little bushy-whiskered man, who had so grossly 
insulted him. He had not waited long, before he saw him come 
out of the gambling house, and walk up Chatham street. Grove- 
nor followed stealthily behind him. Arriving at Orange street, 
the little man left Chatham street, and proceeded up Orange 
street. When he had nearly arrived at Anthony street, Grovenor 
approached stealthily, and seizing him by the throat, plunged a 
large dirk knife into his side, saying at each successive stab, 
"Take that for your insolence, you old fool! donkey! fool-!" 
Each stab was enough to inflict death, but Grovenor was so excited 
with passion, that he continued to stab, even after the little man 
had relaxed the hold he had on his arm, groaned, gasped, and. 
yielded up his spirit. Grovenor then dragged the body into a 
court or alley, close at hand, where he deposited it, and then 
walked coolly out to Centre street, thence through Leonard street 
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to Broadway, through which he passed, and soon found himst f at 
his lodgings, when lie threw himself on the bed, and passed the 
night, troubled with dreadful dreams. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The lost of gold, unfeeling and remorseless — 
The last corruption of degenerate man. • 

Be. Johnson. 

The year 1848 was pregnant with great events ; and rM the 
least of these, was the discovery of that bane of man — gold, in 
California. The golden news reached New York late in tue fall, 
and soon spread to every city, village, and hamlet, throughout 
this vast republic ; causing a greater commotion than any event 
that had transpired since we had been a free people. " Califor- 
nia!" "gold!" was in every body's mouth, from early morn till 
dewy eve; and thousands upon thousands of adventurous men 
bade adieu, and left fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, wives, chil- 
dren, homes, every thing, and started for the El Dorado of the 
Pacific, the Ophir of America, to reap the golden harvest. 1 
those were momentous, stirring times ! 

Among the first who took the gold fever, was Grovenor. He 
became thoroughly intoxicated with the exhilarating idea of dig- 
ging the precious metal. Gold ! gold! gold! was his food — rai- 
ment — God. He consulted with Jim, who laughed in derision, 
and said "It was all gas; he'd not believe a word about it; 
couldn't fool him ; no, no ; he was a little too sane for that ; and 
if it were true, he'd not leave a luxurious place like New York, to 
dig in the sands of California for the yellow boys, when he could 

get them so easily here — not a bit of it." Grovenor then betook 
imself to Irene, and painted to her in glowing colors, thepleas- 
ures to be derived from making an early start for the new IU Do- 
rado. They would amass such " piles," and return to New York, 
greater millionaires than Astor or Girard had ever been. 

Irene became as infatuated for the golden harvest as was Grove- 
nor ; and she consented to accompany him, as soon as he could 
raise the funds necessary to defray the expenses of the journey to 
California. This being settled, Grovenor determined to obtain 
the money by hook or by crook ; and the most feasible way to 
obtain the money he thought would be- to try his hand at forgery 
again. Accordingly he forged a check for one thousand and nine- 
teen dollars, on a bank, in the name of a heavy jobbing merchant 
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down town; and dressing himself in the garb of a clergyman, 
^rith white cravat and gold spectacles, he presented the check, and 
lad it cashed without hesitation. Taking tho bank notes he had 
Teceived at the bank, he went to an exchange office, and got gold 
for them. „ He was now ready for his journey ; but Irene was not, 
neither did she get ready before the spring of 1849- ; and he was 
cautious enough to put his money" in bank till they were both 
prepared for the journey. 

The spring of 1849 came, and found them both ready; and the 
month of April found thein on the briny ocean, in one of Howland 
and Aspinwall's splendid steamers, bound for Chagres, N. G., 
where they safely arrived in uue time. Landing at Chagres, they 
engaged boats to take them to Gorgona, at an enermous price ; 
and after great trouble and exposure, they arrived at Gorgona 
Here they met with new difficulties : mules had to be hired or 
purchased for them to continue their journey to Panama, where 
they were to take a steamer for San Francisco, California 1 . After 
much vexation and trouble, they at length succeeded in purchas- 
ing two mules ; and hiring a guide at an enormous charge, they 
proceeded on their journey. When about half way between Gor- 
gona and Panama:, they were attacked by three banditti, known 
as the " Derienni," who robbed them of their baggage, and took 
one of their mules. Not satisfied with this, thpy violated Irene ; 
and then giving Grovenor a severe castigation, they suffered him 
and Irene to retain the other mule, and proceed on their way ; 
and after much hardship, GroVenor having to walk all the way, 
they at length reached Panama, quite exhausted. 

Here new and unforeseen troubles greeted them. There were 
more than live thousand persons at Panama, waiting for a pas- 
sage to San Francisco, and no steamship to take them. So they 
had to wait a month ; and in the mean time Grovenor was not idle, 
but was extensively engaged in little petty thefts, burglaries, and 
robberies, to get even with the " Derienni," who had robbed him ; 
though what analogy there was between the merciless " Derienni," 
and the peaceable inhabitants of Panama, and the honest stran- 
gers sojourning there, has not transpired. At the expiration of a 
month, a steamship arrived, and took about three thousand per- 
sons on board, and among the fortunate ones were Grovenor and 
Irene. 

After a passage of twenty-six days from Panama, they arrived 
in San Francisco bay, to the great joy of all on board. The next 
day they were taken off in boats, and landed in San Francisco 
What a thrill of pleasure ran riot through every heart of all 
that immense company, as their feet pressed the soil of the new 
El Dorado ! They had arrived at the goal, and were about to 
reap the reward due all their toils, ^ivationa > md vusftxtafc. "Ks> 
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wonder, then, the blood coursed rapidly through their veins, and 
made their hearts beat with rapture. But their toils were not 

Sassed ; they were only begun as yet, for the ground Was to be 
ug, washed, etc., before they could possess themselves of the 
precious metal. San Francisco is beyond cavil the world's thear- 
tre. There you have people of every nation, the productions of 
every clime, and the work of every land. This empire city of 
this truly wonderful state, is destined to be ranked among the 
great cities of -the Union and the world, for its growing import- 
ance, its commanding commercial advantages, ana the unbounded 
enterprise of its citizens. It is situated on the west side of the 
noble bay from which it derives its name. There, also, is to be 
foijnd every species of vice, as well as good, that is 'known in the 
world — as there the most reckless, daring, vicious, wicked, de- 
praved, and debauched of every land, and every clime, congregate 
and inhabit. 

Grovenor and Irene put up at the California Exchange ; and 
after looking around the city a day or two, he concluded that 
he could make more money by gambling and other nefarious 
means, than by journeying to the mines, and slaving there 
for the glittering tinsel. As -they were both thoroughly vitiated 
and "depraved now, they were not at a loss to find boon com- 
panions. They soon opened a gambling house in Montgom- 
ery street, on an extensive scale, where all the thieves, robbers, 
assassins, murderers, forgers, counterfeiters, etc., etc., found a 
daily and nightly resort. They kept this " hell " open one year, 
when they were burned out by the great fire that destroyed more 
than half of the city ; but they were soon in^full blast again, in 
Washington street, on a more extensive scale than ever. Here 
they carried on their hellish work for nearly a year longer, when 
an event happened that made the vigilance committee turn their 
• attention to them, which made them leave suddenly, between two 
days. The cause of this attention on the part of the vigilance 
committee, was this : A Spaniard, who had just returned from 
the mines, having some thirty thousand dollars in gold dust in his 
possession, had been inveigled into GrOvenor's house, and being 
pretty well intoxicated, was induced to play faro, which he did, 
and quite unexpectedly won three thousand dollars, instead of 
losing his thirty thousand, as was anticipated. But he had not 
quite as good luck in getting away from the place, for they robbed 
and murdered him — as was supposed — as he was never seen after- 
ward. This coming to the ears of the vigilance committee, they 
determined to arrest Grovenor, Irene, and all their associates. 

But they got wind of their kind intention, and fled to Benicia, 
oil the north side of the Straits of Carquines, at the entrance of 
Suisun Bay, where they opened another ^mb\i\\!^ \v<yas& % \n\&st 
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assumed names. They met with great success in Benicia, for & 
while, as there is a navy station and arsenal there, and the 
Pacific Steam Packet Company have erected a handsome dock, 
where their steamships come up to refit ; all of which adds import- 
ance to the place, and brings an immense trade. 

One night after they had been in Benicia about three months, 
two sailors belonging to the IT. S. Marines, were out on a glorious 
spree, and happening to pass Grovenor's place, the delightful 
strains of music discoursed by a brass band that he had hired to 
attract and allure customers, enticed them to enter, which they 
did, and drinking freely, they became quite intoxicated. They 
were then induced to play monte at a side table, where a beauti- 
ful woman, who was none other than Irene, was dealing. They 
were soon cheated of all their money, and not being so drunk but 
that they could see through the cheat, they became infuriated, 
and commenced demolishing the gaming tables, counter, bar, etc. 
This created a general row, and in the melee, both were stabbed 
to the heart, which caused instant death. Soon the news spread 
throughout Benicia, that a horrible and double murder had been 
perpetrated in Layton's gambling hell, and an excited and infuri- 
ated mob soon assembled to take summary vengeance on the per- 
petrators of the atrocious deed ; but in the excitement of the 
moment, the villains escaped, no one knowing where or how. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; , ** 
Tbe most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Sbakspeabx. 

Being warned in time, of the intended visit of the vigilance 
committee, by spies that he had abroad in Benicia, Grovenor and 
his associates fled into the mountains back of Benicia, where they 
remained for weeks, aftnost famished with hunger, until the excite- 
ment had blown over, and their confederates in crime had arranged 
matters for a flight to some part of California where they were not 
known. When the excitement had sufficiently calmed to warrant 
the undertaking, their confederates procured them suitable dis- 
guises, and arranged other matters, and they left the mountains, 
and came down to the bay, some six miles north-east of Benicia, 
and took passage on a steamboat going up the Sacramento river, 
fa Sacramento City 
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Arriving in that city, Grovenor and his associates gave out that 
they were just from New Orleans ; and after looking about a day 
or two, they conceived the idea of joining their united capital to 
open an exchange office and banking house. This being agreed 
upon, they united their capital, which was some seventy thousand 
dollars, in gold, and opened a banking house and exchange office, 
under the firm of Brandon & Co., as Brandon was the name 
Grovenor had assumed. Their good address, backed by a large 
capital, gave dignity and respectability to their business, and they 
Boon won the confidence of the whole community, and also of the 
miners, who came there to sell their " dust," ana buy provisions, 
etc., etc, to carry back to the mines ; and thus they did a most 
thriving business. 

But nonesty was no longer a part of Grovenor's composition ; 
and he soon began to worry, chafe, and smart, like a wild beast 
confined in his den ; he did not feel contented unless he was plot- 
ting and executing some dark and terrible deed. So he soon 
made the acquaintance of a gang of counterfeiters, who were 
extensively engaged in counterfeiting notes on different banks in 
the Atlantic states. Among the numerous counterfeit notes he * 
received from .the gang, were some ten thousand dollars in fifties 
on the Bank of the State of Missouri. These he managed to dis- 

Eose of to the unsuspecting miners, who were returning to their 
omes in the Atlantic states, in exchange for their hard-earned 
"dust," paying them at the rate of seventeen dollars per ounce, 
when other bankers were paying only sixteen dollars per ounce for 
the dust. This seemingly generous dealing on his part, brought 
him many dupes, and put over eight thousand dollars in his pocket. 
It was a most cunningly devised and executed scheme of villainy, 
and worthy only of the abandoned wretch that he had now become. 
Not long after the consummation of this extensive swindle, 
people began to notice the many flash-looking men that resorted 
daily to this office, and it was soon whispered about that he was 
no better than he should be. As soon as this breath of suspicion 
began to float about, a certain man who envied him his. success, 
hired a stranger to take some dust to Grovenor, and offer it for 
sale, and whilst negotiating its sale, to strk-e and obtain some- 
thing derogatory to his character, etc. The plan succeeded beyond 
the envious man's most sanguine expectations ; for Grovenor, not 
suspecting any thing, bought the dust of the stranger, and paid 
seventeen dollars per ounce for it, in counterfeit notes on the State 
Bank of Ohio. Tins was soon known, and immediate steps were 
taken to arrest him ; but when they came to his office, he had 
decamped. One of his spies happened to be present when the 
stranger who had received the counterfeit notes in exchange 
for the dust, returned to the man w\\o *eT&\xvu^ wA\ia^^ 
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goon notified Grovenor of his peril, and thus gave him time to 
escape. 

From Sacramento City Grovenor made his way to Stockton, 
on Stockton Slough, three miles from San Joaquin river, where 
he went under the name of Rawson, and soon connected himself 
with a gang of counterfeiters, and undertook the sale of the nume- 
rous counterfeit notes tbey put in his hands. In the short space 
of one month, he succeeded »in disposing of some four thousand 
dollars' worth of these spurious notes, to the hardy miners, in 
exchange for their dust ; and then thinking he had better leave 
before his swindling was discovered, he left Irene at Stockton, 
and went to Tuolumne City, which lies on the north bank of the 
Tuolumne river, a short distance from its mouth. 

He remained a sliort time in Tuolumne City, selling counterfeit 
notes ; but not finding it very profitable, left there, and went far- 
ther up the river, to Jamestown, a small mining settlement on 
Wood's Creek. Here he remained a few days, when, learning 
that some Chilians were digging an immensity of gold at Mormon 
Gulch, just a little north of Jamestown,.he started for the Gulch, 
resolving to have a share of the precious dust. Arriving there, 
he found two men and a woman, Chilians, who had a rude cabin 
erected near where they were digging with might and main. 
They were able to converse a little in broken English, and Grove- 
nor pumped them until he learned that they had been there four 
months, and had taken out some ten thousand dollars 5 worth of 
the precious metal. This was the kind of news he liked to hear, 
and he ingratiated himself in their eyes, by every artifice he was 
so well master of ; and they kindly consented to let him join them 
at digging, and agreed to give him one-fourth of all they accumu- 
lated thereafter. Upon these terms, he commenced digging, and 
worked steadily for a week ; but having a surfeit of hard labor by 
this time, and all suspicion on the part of the Chilians being 
allayed, he determined to rob his three partners of all their dust, 
decamp, and leave them in the lurch. To accomplish this, he 
feigned sickness one afternoon, and retired to the cabin, appa- 
rently to lie down, and take a little rest. When he had been in 
the cabin about an Aour, the men sent the woman to take a look 
in the cabin, and see if the stranger was in want of any thing. 
Accordingly the woman repaired to the cabki, and there caught 
Grovenor in the act of breaking open an old chest that contained 
all their gold dust. She immediately halloed to Tier compan- 
ions ; but she had not halloed more than three times before 
Grovenor rushed to the door, and stabbed her to the heart with a 
huge bowie knife, and she fell, mortally wounded, in front of the 
cabin. By this time the men. cams wome \u^ and Grovenor 
rushed upon them with fiendish fexo&\^ ^& *\a&tat& ^essOv^ 
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to the heart, in quick succession, with the same murderous weapon 
that he had just slain the woman with. They both fell to the 
ground, with a heavy groan, and expired; and he then dragged 
the three bloody corpses in the cabin, to which he set fire, after 
securing all the gold ; and wuile the cabin was still burning, he 
started with his booty, over the mountains, for Sonora, where he 
arrived the next day. 

As he was entering the town the greater part of whose inhab- 
itants are Chilians and Sonoria . lie attracted the notice of many, 
who remarked his haggard look, and some spots of blood upon 
his clothes. He passed into the heart of the town, and put up at 
the best house of entertainment, and told the landlord that he had 
just come over the mountains, from Murphy's Diggings, in Calav 
eras county, and had been attacked by Indians, two of whom he 
succeeded in killing, and made his escape. The story was believed 
by some, and by others it was not believed. About two weeks 
alter this, as some Chilians were passing Mormon Gulch, they 
saw the ruins of the cabin, and turning over some of the charred 
and burned timbers that had not been entirely consumed, they 
found 6ome human bones ; this made them suspect that all was 
not right, and they began and searched some distance from the 
ruins, and found the mining implements lying just as they were 
left by the Chilians when called to the cabin by the cries of 
their companion. Believing that a foul murder had been com- 
mitted, they gathered up every thing, and carried them to Sonora, 
and told what they had seen, and what they suspected. 

The dreadful news soon spread through the town, and caused 
great excitement The persons who had seen Grovenor enter the 
town a week before, remembered his looks, and at once came to 
the conclusion that he was the perpetrator of the infamous deed ; 
and they at once informed the vigilance committee of wlat they 
had seen, and what was their belief. The committee at once had 
Grovenor arrested, ana interrogated him, concerning where he 
came from, what he had been doing, etc. But he answered them 
so straight-forward that tliej^were inclined to let him go; and 
were on the point of discharging him from custody, when a man 
stepped forth frora the cwfwd and said, that he saw Grovenor in 
Jamebtown some weeks before, and had spoken to him, and told 
him about Mormon Gulch being a good place for digging gold, 
as he knew some Chilians who were making their fortunes there, 
and upon hearing him say this, Grovenor said he would go there 
immediately, as there might be a chance for him too. Hearing 
this, the committee empanneled a jury of twelve men, and pro- 
ceeded to try Grovenor at once. The gentleman from James- 
town, whose name was Wiles, was then put upon his oath, and 
swore to the. facts as stated ataovs. K vXxuugsc <*ta& Wk \\\st 
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arrived, then stepped forth and said that he would be sworn tog, 
as he knew something about the matter. Being duly sworn, be 
deposed and said : that some three weeks before, he was going 
from Sonora to Pleasant Valley, in Calaveras County, and that he 
passed through Mormon Gulch, and £aw the prisoner there, and 
then in company of three Chilians, two men and a woman, and 
that he stopped and talked some five minutes with him (Grove- 
nor) therefore he could not be mistaken in bis identity, etc. The 
evidence was too strong to admit of a doubt in the minds of the 
jury, so they convicted him, without leaving their seats, and he 
was sentenced to be hung within two hours. * 

The committee commenced preparations at once for the execu- 
tion, by fastening a block, through which was run a rope, directly 
over the middle windows of the committee rQom, fronting the street. 
By this time, some three thousand people were collected in the 
streets, around the committee room, and the culprit was brought to 
the window and told that if he had any thing to say, he had an op- 
portunity then. Seeing there was no hope, no escape, but that he 
m/ust suffer the penalty, he said: "For years have I exerted a 
passionate and reckless life, in a spirit of defiance to all laws that 
men consider, and reverence as holy. I have been incited by 

Eoverty, and the heartlessness of men, to do deeds that ' made 
eaven weep, and all earth amazed.' There was a time, I remem- 
ber me, when I \^as innocent, and knew no guile ; but a change 
came over the spirit of my dream, and I turned disdainfully from 
the beaten paths in which my fathers walked, and followed in 
pursuit of a phantom which tempted me on with its luring smile 
and siren song, until its delusions have melted away, and I am 
to-day confronted by that judgment which I know full well is as 
certain as human action. 1 confess, with shame that I perpetra- 
ted ' thi#most arch deed of piteous massacre,' with which, I am 
charged, and for which I ant about to pay the penalty with lhy 
life. If this were the only erime I have stained my soul with, I 
might hope to be forgiven ; but- 1 have perpetrated so many crimes 
that I cannot hope to be forgiven, either in this, or the world to 
come." Here his emotion was great, and his utterance was 
choked by sobs and groans, so the fatal rope was adjusted around 
his neck, and he was run up to the block, by a dozen strong men, 
who pulled the rope into the committee room, and made it fast, 
thus suspending him by the neck, between the heayens and the 
earth ; and soon that vitiated and depraved spirit of his left its 
mortal tenement, and departed with all its imperfections, to appear 
in solemn judgment before the great Judge of all the earth. 

That theT&ad end of the felon, Grovenor I. v Lay ton, may be a 
warning to all, and deter many from taking tT&fc jwr«t ;f<*U«. ^wg^Ssk 
the sincere prayer of the writer of this memovt* 
15 
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CHAPTEB L 

3 Waldegraves came soon after the pioneers to the Genesee county, 
, and settled themselves in that splendid section of the valley known 
Kingston county. Mr. Peter Waldegrave — the father of the unfor- 
i woman whose life we have to record — was the son of a wealthy 
ttelligent preacher of the Presbyterian persuasion, who bought for his son 

an immense tract of land on the Phelps and Goodhue purchase, on 
inks of the Serpentine and beautiful Caneserago creek. The estate 
sed in value many times its original price, and even the vestige of it 

remained in the hands of its original possessor, was an immense for- 
n itsel£ Peter Waldegrave was esteemed as one of the wealthiest 
>f Western New York — one of its best citizens, a good father and a 
r religious and moral character. His wife was an amiable, religious 
n, whose calm, dignified and pious demeanor was the subject of much 
lum and frequent allusion. The parents of Margaret were a pattern 
it moral grandeur, youthful enterprise, honesty and benevolence, which 
cterized the New Englanders who first turned the sod of the sylvan 

of the Genesee. 

rgaret was born on the 2d day of July, in the year 1825, at Mr. Walde- 
's splendid residence, at the hedge of Lima township, on the Monroe 
y or Rochester road. The birth of this person will be well remem- 

by old residents, for it brought a child to the desolate hearth of the 
•, but robbed him of his wife, Mrs. Waldegrave, who died a painful 

while becoming a mother. Who shall say whether Mr. Waldegrave 
epaid in receiving a daughter at the expense of losing his fond partner 
— who had struggled with him in primitivism and plenty — who had 
id in the forest, and shone as a brilliant ornament in her own drawing 
? But enough. Waldegrave was a man of the world; and, as he 
ed th& tear from his eye with the coarse sleeve of his heavy coat, he 
I with himself upon the responsibility of training up an infant in the 

of rectitude and religion. But great as was ti&tadLtVAfe&^ta&k^ 
be undertaken and carried through. T\ie\xfea\.^^^^^^\^^^^ 
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to nurse, and progressed well under the rigorous motherhood of Hank 
Meredith's, the wagon maker's, wife. 

At an early day, Peter Waldegrave- looked about him for a teacher or 
governess for his beloved child. It is not necessary that we should attempt 
to describe his lore. Fathers, you will best understand how a parent wiB 
love its only child, and when that babe's face is a reflex of its mother's, and 
that mother torn from our hearts, a young and blooming thing, and turned 
into clay. 

* He succeeded, after, much difficulty, in procuring the services of a yoang 
widow, who resided at Warsaw, in Wyoming county, and was recommended 
by the clergyman of that village as a sober-minded and religious ladjfr Her 
husband had died at sea, while on a return voyage from the West India 
Islands, whither he had gone to St Thomas' for the benefit of a severe con- 
sumption, but, as we have shown, did not live to return. His widow had 
since that practiced the profession of governess, and in that capacity she 
was to take charge of the youthful Margaret 

Myriam Holmes — for such was the gentlewoman's name — was in her 
person an elegant and captivating woman, of well-stored brain and serene 
gentility, and pleased Mr. Waldegrave well, likewise her pupil, who pro- 
gressed amazingly under her tuition, and betrayed great-precocity. 

When Margaret had" grown to be a girl of twelve years, her father de- 
termined upon sending her to a seminary, but found himself loth to turn 
from his door Mistress Holmes. She had won not alone Peter's, respect, 
but his love, for her manners were so interesting; and, moreover, she had 
long since ingratiated herself into the affairs of the household, and evinced 
such extraordinary tact and capacity in the management, that Waldegrave 
ended by offering Myriam his hand and heart, which she accepted, and they 
were married, while Margaret was sent to Canandaigua to finish the edu- 
cation so hopefully commenced under Mrs. Holmes. The seminary waa 

conducted by Professor J , whose talents were universally acknowledged, 

and the institution stood high in the estimation of the public. Here she 
progressed rapidly, and was not alone the most talented scholar, but one 
of the most fascinating girls of the school. She became acquainted with a 
youth named Charles D. Ellas, arid often strolled with him through the 
beautiful walks which encircle the splendid village where the schools ofr 
Charles and Margaret were situated — familiarly known to all travelers, being 
the county seat of Ontario. Charles was a willful, daring boy, with an eagle 
eye, a proud lip, and splendid hair, which curled in grand confusion over his 
lofty brow ; he was tall of his age, and was sixteen years old, while Mar- 1 
garet had been at school three years, making her age fifteen. She had been 
home to her parents at holidays, and no more. 

There might have been a courtship between these children ; but, as onr 
•purpose is with the serious side of life, and not with the more trivial tints 
of a novelist, we merely mention this acquaintance as necessary to the 
proper development of the history of the extraordinary woman. She wai 
a most perfect beauty. - 

"Faultless was her form as beauty's queen ; * 

And every winning grace, that love demands, 
With mild, attempered dtexvtoj, to» «&en " 
Play o'er each love\j vxnto, wul ta& \ust w^tbmo^* ; 
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During the time that Margaret had been at school, Myriam became a 
mother; and now that the girl returned, she found a fine boy of two years 
usurping her position, as she supposed. Myron — for such was the child's 
grven name — had certainly made the heart of the father glad, but had not 
worked any change in the love he bore towards his first and eldest child. 
As for its mother, her conduct was not so meek, nor so loving, towards 
Margaret, but she played her part well ; and this was not apparent to Mr. 
Waldegrave, who never imagined any change- in his wife's or daughter's 
mind. Without any manifest signs of trouble, there was a dreadful domes- 
ti<r revolution working rapidly in the minds of the step-mother and step* 
daughter. Myriam viewed Margaret as a barrier to the progress of her son 
in its father's affections; while Margaret felt that the interest of a young 
child wouldonake incipient to her father all the ovations and caresses he had 
formerly lavished upon her. These attentions having been paid her during 
her growth, she looked upon them as an essential part of her happiness ; 
and thus worked things. After the novelty of home had worn off once 
more, and these mutual passions and jealousies had become seated, the 
hitherto happy home of Peter Waldegrave was turned into an abode of 
trouble, anger, dissatisfaction and hate. That which had been unseen and 
unwatched by the eye of the father, at length burst out like the burning 
lava of a mountain, and threatened to scorch and burn to destruction all 
within the sphere of its falL It bewildered him, and he knew not what to 
do : he was buried beneath the suddenness and weight of his misfortunes, 
when one morning Myriam, after a lengthy dispute with Margaret, came to 
her husband with tears in her eyes, and told a tale of bad treatment and 
insult that she had received from his daughter. While Margaret followed 
soon after, with her beautiful face flushed with anger, and her large black 
eyes flashing fire, as she recounted all the contumely that had been htaped 
upon her by his wife — of her slightings, and how it was her belief that 
even her father's heart had become estranged. Myriam declared that, if 
Margaret should stay in the house, it was her intention to leave it forever ; 
while Margaret declared she had become sick of home, and could no longer 
submit to remain under the dominion and misrule of her step-mother. 

Many proposals were made, and truces entered into, between the parties, 
but all to no purpose. No sooner had the first excitement of making up» 
between the step-mother and daughter, died away, than the feud broke out 
again with renewed vigor and virulent spirit 

Ultimately, after much trouble, discussion and correspondence, both a 
profession and a teacher was found for Margaret It had been decided that 
she should learn the millinery business, at the fashionable establishment of 

Mrs. H , in Buffalo, who was to teach the young lady every branch 

of the art, treat her as a daughter, and looking both to the religious exer- 
cises and intellectual development of the young lad^^lA^^&^^ss&Ns^acos^. 
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enough in the craft, to become a partner in Mrs. H.'s highly lucrative busk ' 

• ness. Her father was much pained to see her depart 

Arrived at Buffalo, Margaret was fast ripening into womanhood, and was 

* developing herself a magnificent flower from a promising blossom. Her, 
Deauty was dazzling — her voice melodious — her manners agreeable — her 
intellect fascinating. She was now but eighteen years old, and just the age 
and the person to become enchanted with the city pleasures. 

Mrs. H 's polished manners, and warm concern for Margaret's wel- 
fare, endeared them to- each other. To an experienced mind, this contiV 
scension in Mrs. H. will he easily accounted for, when we take into <Wi<l- 
eration the wealthy parents of Miss Waldegrave, and her great cOmliand 
of money. Margaret did not remark this; and if she did, she thought it 
was her fascinations, manners or embellishments, and advantages over the 
ether young ladies, that placed her so near to the heart and confidence of 

Mrs. H . The circumstances of her training, and her recent quarfejs, 

made Margaret an impetuous and passionate, self-willed girl ; but her culture 
enabled her to conceal these things from the observant eye. . 

It may be imagined, that being in business in a great city, .boasting of 

wealth and prosperity, such a charming woman as Mrs. H , would draw 

around her a great circle of admirers : this was so — for at fhis house visited 
more of the aristocratic male members of Buffalo society, than a millinery 
shop would otherwise attract. A Miss Bevington was Mrs. H.'s principal as- 
sistant; indeed we might say.that she managed the whole of the business 
department — Mrs. H. doing little more than adorn her person with the 
most fashionable costume, and talking with the ladies, and chatting with her 
gentlemanly visitors, who would be repeated in their calls, durin$|i|en 
business hours. f* 

Lydia Bevington was a beautiful creature — tall, dignified and lovely fa 
her person. Her dark hazel eyes were fringed by long silken eyelashes; 
her cast might be called that of the brunette, for her olive complexion, and 
her delicately transparent skin, plainly stamped her as one of the darker 
beauties. She could sing and play superbly, and was an easy, graceful, 
agreeable, confiding and generous girl. Lydia's age was about twenty ; and 
it was generally remarked that it was strange she did not marry, so many 
opportunities and offers that she had had. This splendid woman became 
the councillor, tutoress, and even bedfellow of Margaret Waldegrave. 

It was remarked that Mr. Florence, the son of an extensive ship-owner, 
of Providence, R. I., was introduced by a Mr. Ormstead, a handsome young 
man, who was in the same occupation, as agent for his father at the .port of 
Buffalo. The^ latter was almost a daily visitor at Mrs. H 's establish- 
ment, and was courteous, attentive and very acceptable to Lydia ; while the 
former, by his polite and manly courtesy, was favorably received by Miss 
Margaret 

In the course of a few weeks, Florence made overtures of l<5ve to Mar- 
garet, which were favorably received, and much encouraged by Mrs. H j- 
— and Miss Bevington. Mr. Ormstead lent hisinfluence, and everything 
seemed to go along well. This being the first affection of Margaret, it was 
natural that it would be a warm and sincere one. Such it was, for Florence 
was unremitting in his repealed UJkexvs.oi eufoaxw»x*» ^^j\^i<A^rV 
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other sincerely, and in a few weeks understood each other as lover* onrr 
can. Florence told her that he had come on at the mere mention of her 
beauty, for the purpose, if satisfied with her charms and mental ability, to 
offer her marriage. Things had taken a proper course, just as he would hare 
them, and, as for herself he had found her more than his " fancy painted 
her.'* He had written to his father, and was daily expecting a reply; he 
moreover informed her that his parent was a kind and generous one, and 
allowed him full scope of his desires, and had no doubt that the next maO 
or so, would bring a favorable reply as to their union. 

Margaret reposed the strictest confidence in the truth of Florence's state- 
ments and well she might, for he was a man of probity and honor. But 
one day, while on a pleasure tour to Niagara Falls, previous to the letters 
arriving from Rhode Island, the couple were lolling upon a sofa, caressing 
and returning words of sentiment and love. Margaret looked still more 
beautiful with her girlish womanhood — if we may be allowed the term — 
than ever, and was heart and soul in love with Florence. He, as he ex- 

Eressed it, "was dying by the delay of his father's — that his love was a 
urning passion, and would consume him, and that if Margaret desired an 
alliance with him, it must be by secret marriage, and at once/' She pro- 
tested and pointed out the propriety of awaiting his fathers' consent — he 
replied by placing her soft hand upon his fevered brow. Such a reply was 
irresistible. The clandestine marriage was arranged that night, and Mar- 
garet was the wife of Florence. That night they returned to Buffalo, and 
Florence, with an unsteady hand, entered upon the register of one of the 
best hotels in the city, the names, Mr. and Mrs. Florence. 

The husband wrote a letter almost immediately, announcing to his father 
all the circumstances of the case, and telling him that he had waited be- 
yond human endurance, for his consent to their union. With anxiety the 
newly-married couple awaited the reply from Florence's father to the 
second letter. 



CHAPTER III. 

The long-looked for letter came at last, and as Florence cast his eyes over 
the epistle in their private room, Margaret watched with anguish the 
changes of color, or rather the pallor which suffused the face of her hus- 
band ; he sunk into a seat at the opposite side of the table — she learned 
the contents of the epistle before she perused it; froin the face of her now 
distracted husband. The letter ran thus: — 

Edmund Florence. — You are no longer my son — I discard you from 
the family position — I have torn the image of your person from my heart, 
and would not now recognize you, did you stand before me. I have .taught 
your brothers and sisters not to think that you are their brother; it was a 
hard task for them at first, but their obedience to the parental rule, soon 
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mad 6 them converts ; and your name is now only remembered among them 
as a warning to disobedience — as a beacon light by wnic'n they shall travel 
I herewith send you a $1000 bill, which is all you can ever receive of m« 
in life, or from me at death. I send on Pearsall to take charge of the books, 
offices <fec, you will of course put him in possession of all that is essential 
for the carrying on of my business. You have married some vile, disrepu- 
table, cunning woman, who has inveigled you into marriage — be this as it 
may, you have robbed me of my title as a parent* by refusing to receive my 
consent. You have written, 't is true, but you would think me as a parent 
no better than you are a son, if you imagine I would give a hasty reply to 
bo serious a^raatter — an assent of that kind should never escape me — - 1 
cannot forgive you — so you must not write. 

Yours, <fec. , John B. Florence. 

While Margaret perused it line for line, Florence left the room. Be- 
fore she had scarcely folded the letter, a report of a pistol went thundering 
through the spacious hotel. The thought flashed upon her, her husband had 
committed suicide. In a moment the door of his chamber was burst open, 
and there in a pool of blood, lay the iffing husband. Margaret had just 
time to reach him when he made a horrible grin, # which was intended for a 
Bmile, and dropped dead. 

As soon as the burial obsequies were over, Margaret returned to Mrs. 

H 's house, but kept herself more secluded and quiet than before; she 

did not appear in the custom department at all, but confined herself exclu- 
sively to the working branch, and superintended the young ladies. 

Lydia and Margaret increased in friendship, and daily improved their 
association by confiding some secret to each other. In a few months the 
latter discovered her proximity to maternity. The fact of her peculiar situ- 
ation was known to Lydia, who was desired to keep the matter a secret* for 
Margaret did not wish to have it known, as her mind was fast undergoing a 
change, and she did not care to have the responsibility of bringing up a 
child. Again she nursed the false philosophy, that a child would make her 
widowhood unpleasant, and blight her hopes of a re-marriage at any future 
day. Lydia listened to these strange and unnatural conclusions without a 
wince, for she was an unprincipled woman, as the reader will see anon. 
When Margaret had ceased speaking, Lydia said. 

" Then you wish to avoid this thing, do you? " 

"Ido." 

" You wish to employ some powerful agent to effect the object you have 
in view ? " 

" Precisely — can you help me in my dilemma? " 

w Yes ; there is a woman here practicing the business of fortune-teller, 
astrology, etc., whom I can and will introduce to you, as she knows every- 
thing." 

" And^now," said Lydia, " seeing that you have unbosomed yourself to 
me without reserve, I will tell you a portion of my history that will astonish 
you. When first I came to this city — for I, like yourself, was born in the 
country, on a farm near Ravenna, in the state of Ohio. My parents were 
not so rich as yours, and I came here to learn a trade, so that I might 
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Tlie friends then embraced, and slept, and dreamed in each other's arm& 

Margaret carefully concealed the signs of her approaching maternity from 
every eye, and in a few weeks, when her position became imminent* she re- 
tn'/ved to a \i:ry secluded house near the wheelbarrow point of the Buffalo 
Creek, fei^niii^ sickness; and as her means were plenty, there was no trouble 
about her being excused. 

About a week after the removal, on, a very dark night, the heavens seem- 
ing to darken to assist Margaret's base object, she emerged from the doors 
of the Iioumc with a parcel in her hand, and rushed precipitately to ths 
water's edge, and there like her preceptor, threw in that poor little innocent— 
and became at once an unnatural creature, for worse than a murderess is she 
who will deprive of lifo her own offspring, and tat child so young, so innocent 
How selfish must be her mind who would do such a deed for the gratifica- 
tion of any particular fancy, as Margaret did. 

The NpliiHii of the water aroused a man who was sleeping in a scow-boa^ 
and while Margaret was hurrying from the spot»<&he heard a man cry out 
Itt ti loud voice — " Stop, there,' 
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-Electrified, she stopped a moment and up came a brawny-looking fellow 
Who, catching hold of her wrist, said in a" positive manner — 

"You have been committing infanticide, I know you have. I have 
watched you here for several days- — 'I am a man not to be- fooled Now I 
"want money — you have got it Give me a thousand dollars, and I will let 
you go. Come, what do you say ? will you hang, or give the money, eh ? " 
J " Good God! I have not the money with me! You would not see me 
tanged, would you?" asked Margaret 

He briefly replied, " I do n't care anything about you, either one way 
er the other. It is not likely I should care about you, who would commit 
murder, is it?" 

" Hush ! for heavenfs sake, speak lower. I know not what to do, if we 
should be discovered here — all would be revealed. I will get you the 
money by morning." 

u I shall let you go, but I shall drag for the infant, directly," said he. " I 
have all prepared, and I shall hold that as a hostage against you. Now 
look ye, Miss, there need be no nonsense twixt you and I. I know your 
name, it is " — and he whispered it in Margaret's, ear. She shuddered — • 

u noTv I will meet you at Mrs. H Is, to-morrow evening." . 

"I shall not be able to return before three nights hence," observed 
Margaret 

**Well, let it be, then, on the morning of the fourth day. Now, as you 
- are sick, why return to the house and seek rest and comfort Do n't forget 

on Thursday morning I shall be at Mrs. H 's. Recollect, $1000 — tifl 

then, farewell" 

Margaret faintly replied, w farewell," and Jbetook herself to the house. 
She went to bed — no one having, perceived ner absence. Next morning 
she received a visit from Lydia, who brought with her the astrologist and 
fortune-teller, Madame Grous. Margaret at first refused the assistance of 
Madame, but upon her friend's persuasion, she received her as a confidant 
Lydia soon left her friend again, and Margaret wafe in charge with Madame, 
who set about in an ingenious manner to minister to Margaret's wants, phy 
Really, and even mentally. 

The patient* found great relief in her hands, and was progressing well 
«nd rapidly. 

" Margaret said at length, in the voice of a sick person — " I do n't know 
whether you are aware of the fact, but I wish to conceal my position from 
the persons in this house, as well as all else." 

" Oh, do n't alarm yourself my dear, I 'm very, very discreet — very dis- 
creet ; do n't talk, that 's a chick-a-biddy, said Madame Grous. I will talk to 
you, and you must do the hearing." 
~ Margaret smiled at this ^consideration, and the fortune-teller proceeded. 
M You see this is my btQpess, and of course I have to keep quiet I 
hear all and say nothing. Oh ! I 'm very discreet. Any secret entrusted 
to me is safe, my business is to keep secrets. I am consulted upon all mat- 
ters, of various natures, some very delicate questions indeed, in the courst 
of a year, so I must keep my tongue and my own council. Oh! I could 
hang and imprison a great many here irffcSuffalo, if I liked." Margare 
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shuddered, but the nurse proceeded Oh, Wm — or dull I call ycm Mat> 
tme? please say." 

" Madame, if anything," replied the skk woman. 

44 Thank you. Oh ! I'm very discreet Ah! as I was saying, I have 
been in a great many bad scrapes, but then, I am the tool of others; they 
pay me and that is all they want to do, and all I want of them. I tell them 
the means, you see. I am acquainted with all the poisons — their workings 
upon the system, but I use my knowledge very carefully. Ohl I am very 
discreet, I assure you ; but I do n't tell anything about names. . Oh ! I 'm 
very discreet People say, I wonder why they don't put this beldam* 
down, that 's me Madame, but they don't know alL I hold the secrets of 
thousands in my little finger, under this finger, and I can snap it at them. 
Oh ! Madame, I could show up their dark doings; I know^t alL I know 
every tiling about them. I know all about you. Tou were attacked last 
night by a ruffian — you promised to give him a thousand dollars. Oh! I 
know it all — but I am very discreet Oh!" very." 

" How did you hear of this," said Margaret, in a wild tone. 
* u Oh! my chick-a- biddy, lay its pretty head down, there, go to its sleep. 
I have talked too much. I know it; but how I know it that's another 
question. But your secret is safe with me. I want no pay to keep quiet 
Ho pay. Its my business to keep quiet Oh ! Madame, I am very discreet" 

Margaret having partaken of some soothing medicines, soon fell to sleep, 
and upon waking up called Madame Grous to her side. 

" Madame/' said the sick woman, " I want some poison, for-fbr-for — " 

" Oh ! you need not trouble yourself with any reasons, or giving me any 
account of what it is for ; that is your business and not mine. I 'm very 
discreet — name the effect you wish produced on the patient, and I will tell 
you what is the surest" 

" I wish it to take effect by degrees upon a stout frame, you understand." 
Margaret became bold and confiding. 

" Oh, yes! I 'm very discreet* Madame, put a very small quantity of 
1 Strychnia' in some liquor or wine, and administer it in doses, that is safe 
and slow," said the Madame. My dear continued she, " will you have the 
isinglass or the ' blanc mange ' now ? I have got a little of the poison with 
me, here it is," said she, fumbling over a reticule. " Oh, I 'm always ready. 
I 'm very discreet you see." 

* I am going to think a little," said Margaret, * * * she 
laid herself back upon her pillow. "I will take no refreshment, now." 

The patient soon recovered, and upon parting with Madame Grous, she 
gave yher a large sum in notes, who took them with the parting words. 
u Oh, I 'm very discreet, my dear. I am very much obliged to you ; noth- 
ing shall escape me — secret as the grave. Discreet, very. Good day, 
Madame," and the astrologisr took her leave.4llargaret started for home 
almost immediately. . - 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Seated in her private chamber, was Margaret C. Waldegrave. v How dif- 
ferent was she from the moment we first found her. Although still a beau- 
tiful woman, there was no trace of her modest and girlish character. Where 
had flown that serene^ and religious face, and whence- had come that wild 
and startling beauty? Her calp and quiet looks had indeed gone, and a 
face betraying cunning, passion, and misfortune, was only there. Margaret 
was running oyer her pleasures of youth, and comparing them with her re- 
cent trouble. jOh, how great was her grief ! what a contrast was there! 

The last letter she had received from home brought intelligence of the 
death of her father, and with it, a sum of ten thousand dollars, all that he 
would give her out of the estate. She had never seen him from the mo- 
ment she had left her home to join Mrs. H . How bitter were her 

feelings now. Her cup was almost filled to overflowing, and the gall was 
fast entering into her disposition. She had not shed a tear, there was no 
such relief for her; the luxury ol tears was denied her. Ah! grief with 
dry eyes, is misery indeed. 

A low tap is heard at the door. She faintly and shudderingly says, 
"come in," the door opens, and in walks a huge unshaven man ; his face was 
fanned, and it was only his broad frame which pronounced him not Indian. 
His eyes were black, but buried beneath a heavy forehead, and garnished 
by huge eye-brows; his black hair was shining and glossy, and made intc 
two " pootiee," on either side of the cheek ; he wore a green coat covered 
with a large number of buttons ; his hat was an old white one, with the 
flattest of brims, and put on awry; he had on a red flannel shirt; his pants 
were turned up over a^ heavy pair of boots. He was a brawny, tall man, 
very fierce in his looks, and with a voice ^almost choaked«by hoarseness, 
which was perpetual. 

" I am the man that ," he commenced. 

"Be seated, sir, if you please — shut the door. I don't require any 
repetition of the sad scene. You want some money of me; will ike 
thousand dollars I give you now, satisfy you quite ? " 




you, out 1 wisn you 

afford you, for my father Jjg| just died, and he has left me but a moiety of 
whai I expected, and I have no further means of getting money in any 
amounts," and she 'proceeded to her drawer. 

He answered doggedly, " I know all about it" 

" There is the money," said she, " there are ten one hundred dollar bills, 
they are all good. IP 

" That 'a so/' said he, merely drawing out a graas^ yralkt, end xjtaciiu^ 
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them therein, and then shdVing them Jown into his pocW with great forot; 
ne buttoned it up, and with "-sang froid," lie said, putting his hat on tb« 
side of his greasy bead, " you won't hear anytning from me, Marm, in ftp- 
tore, I warrant We are friends! give us the tip of your paw," and he 
held out his callused hand, in which she timidly placed hers. 

"lam glad to hear yom say so." 

" Good day," said he, relinquishing his grasp. 

" Won't you have a drop of fine brandy,' that I have received from a 
friend ? It was a curious present to a lady, but it does for one's friends,'* 
remarked Margaret 

" Oh ! you women, I knows all about it, takes drops on the sly. Well, 1 11 
drink with you, I aint a proud man." 

She brought forth the bottle^and she was looking about for a glass, which 
*he knew was not to be found. ■ - • 

" Oh, do n*t trouble yourself Marm," said Gro»s, and he lifted tho bottle 
to his mouth. " By gollys," said he, " thaPs what I call the sort ; why, do you 
know that beats mother Cockrane's brandy, and that 's not to be winked at" 

" Well," said Margaret, " you are welcome to the rest" 

u Thankee," said Grous, and hammered in the cork with his clenched 
fist ; stowed away the bottle into one of his huge pockets, and disappeared. 

Margaret reclined herself in the chair, and when she heard the street 

• door close, said, " Great God ! where will this end ? my hands are stained 

with another murder; that man is poisoned," and felLback into hg* chair. 

We will now follow Rufus Grous, for such was the desperate^looking^ 
man's name, who had caught Margaret in the act of drowning her babe, 
gnd whd had just received the ten .bills as the price of his secrecy ; and,, 
furthermore, who had drank of the brandy, ifcrugged with "Strychnia." 
The man' returned to his bed, and threw himself upon it; his wife, who was 
the fortune-teller, was engaged with a ltfdy upon some of the delicate and 
intricate affairs of her profession, and did not return home until night 
Rufus felt himself getting momentarily worse ; but the infatuation of drink- x 
ing, has such a hold that he never imagined he was imbibing his death 
from that bottle. He drained the last drop of the poisoned draught with 
the eagerness of a regular sot, and dropped back upon his bed, with a deep 
groan, and a struggle, his eyes bursting from his head, and Rufus Groua 
was a dead man. 

The Madame iust returned, looked about for her husband, and found him 
upon the bed; she fumbled over his pockets, and soon possessed hersel£ of 
his greasy pocket-book, and its contents. Sbe turned her face upwards, and * 
her eyes rested upon the repulsive looks of Rufus. She uttered a scream ; 
the experienced woman knew he was poisoned, and the thoughts of who 
was the perpetratress of the deed, flashed upon her mind with the rapidity 
of lightning, as she saw te bottle lying by the side of his bed. 

There was no time toHbe lost, Madame Grous never shed superfluous 
tears, but putting her bonnet on carelessly, and throwing her shawl over her 
shoulders, she called a carriage and drove to the police office — narrated ^^r 
the circumstances of the case, and immediately officers — cunning and h> \? 
genious fellows — were sent in all directions, Madame Grous added rewards 
to the emergency of the case, and of course, gave an impulse tS the search 
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for the murderess But, so far as the city was concerned, not an iota corf? 
be heard of her; the search was vain and hopeless. 

We will now return to where we had left Margaret in her chamber, at 
- Mrs. H 'a. Immediately upon Qrous's leaving, she commenced prepara- 
tions for her escape — nay her race for life. We may as well just remark, 
that Margaret's motives for assassinating Grous, will be plain to every reader. 
She had no confidence in his secrecy ; she concluded that a man who would 
take a reward to keep silent upon a deed of blood, would as cheaply and as 
readily expose it Hence she felt that her life would be in the hands of 
this base ruffian, at all times, and she could not be secure at any time. 
Thus, then, by committing one crime, it will be seen that we must continue 
our course, to conceal the first Horrid as this may appear, it is true; this 
accounts for the double and treble murders we so often hear of. It is not 
the design of the assassin to put aside more than one person, but there gen- 
erally follows another which will be enabled to bring the murderer to jus- 
tice, as connecting the evidence; and therefore, to escape punishment* 
another murder must be committed ; and so on, till the murderer has felled 
by his own hands, more persons than he desired to da 

Margaret disrobed herself, and, drawing out of the secret drawer of a 
splendid writing desk, a small bottle filled with an inky liquid, she saturated 
her face, neck, shoulders, arms, etc. with it, rubbing it in with the palms of 
her hands, until her complexion was extremely dark, and which gave her 
the color of fin Indian ; her dark hair, and dark eyes added to the illusion* 
We snTOld say, that this liquid was the essential juice of the walnut shell, 
diluted, and wili stain skin easily. She then drew from the drawer of a 
* magnificent wardrobe, some garments which were entirely of the Indian char- 
acter ; and when draped in this costume, Margaret was a splendid specimen 
of a " Squaw," and taking some moccasins, and reticules, and cakes which she 
had purchased at a variety store t>n Main street, emerged from the house, 
and traced her way like one of the poor aborigines, we see daily wandejfc 
ing in our streets, shrinking before the superior intellect of the white man, 
and longing for their own wigwam and hunting ground. v She, Margarei 
did not offer her articles- for sale, but betaking herself to the dock, soon 
found a schooner that was going out for Port Stanley, in Canada West 
She presented the Captain with- some of her wares, and he took her on 
board, and they soon arrived on British ground. While on board, the Cap- , 
tain paid special attention to Margaret, and even went so far as to put hii 
arm around her neck and kiss her; but this Margaret quickly resisted, and 
withdrawing from her girdle # splendid poniard, waived it in the air, and 
threatened if he did not desist in his improper civilities, she would plungj. 
ft into his heart It is only just to Margaret's character, to say, that as ye£ 
she had betrayed no regular licentiousness, no base voluptuousness. Sha' 
was fast passing into the character of an assassin, but not a wanton. 

Margaret next traveled towards Toronto, where she occupied a splendicf 
suite of apartments, and applied a powerful acid for the purpose of r< 
the stains of the walnut coloring, supplied by a chemist; this, in the <3«ka 
•f a week, entirely removed the color which she had covered her face' J pfi f 
during which time she confined herself to her room, and engaged n\ 
'nestle; At the end of that period Margaret assumed her former ' 
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complexion; but alas! since the poisoning of Crous, her face had undergone 
still more change, and now there was not a trace of simplicity nor meekness 
left in her face, but a haughty, proud, tragedy-queen like countenance. 

She engaged a young and handsome girl as a domestic, and who grew 

much attached to her, and the latter felt much respect and esteem for the 

girl, who was a young French Canadian with a broken accent; every 

word of which rendered a melody to the English language, and made 

"^"Camilla still more fascinating than her natural charms. 

In the cool of evening, Margaret took a walk upon the principal street; 
she saw her maid in company with a man whom she was certain she knew. 
Camilla recognized her mistress, and blushed, while the man — a young 
and beautiful one — cast his eyes in the direction of the woman who had. 
called forth his companion's blushes. A look of intelligence passed between 
Margaret and the young man ; they knew one another, but yet neither could* 
fix upon each other's identity. Till afterwards, while pursuing their sepa- 
rate course, turned over and over the images of each other in their mind, 
and still could not give an intelligent account of their previous acquaintance. 

The next morning, said Margaret to Camilla, " I would like you to fntro- 
duce to me that young man whom I saw walking with you last evening." 

The young girl blushed, and nodded assent, and withdrew. In the even 
ing they met. Margaret was dressed in the most consummate style of fash- 
ion. Jewels shone all over her person; laces adorned her, and satin lent a 
lustre to her magnificent beauty, The young man approached, and Mar- 
garet, in a dignified manner, pointed to a seat in which he, with very easy 
grace, placed himself — and opened the conversation thus: — 

" Madame, or Miss," said he, inquiringly, with a smile displaying a fin* 
set of teeth. 

" Madame," said Margaret, with a bland look. " I appreciate your com 
pliment, sir, but I am a widow." 

" We met last evening, and I at .once recognized your countenance as ? 
familiar one, and you seemed to know me, and yet, said he, with your per- 
mission, I will introduce an Hibernianism, we know not each other. It ib 
of no use to bewilder ourselves further, here is my card." 

Margaret rose to receive it, and as she read it, with a start, said — 

" You are, then, Charles D. Ellas." 

" At your service ; now pray, may I take your card*? " and the lady point- 
ed to a silver salver which stood upon the centre table. No sooner had he 
read it, than Charles shouted with astonishment — 

" And you are my old — my dear friend, my schoolmate, Margaret," and 
they were both lost in amazement 

Soon followed mutual explanations, which placed Margaret in the powei 
of Charles, for, without explaining her career, the matter was now so opened 
by police reports, as not to Call for any secrecy in the premises. Charles's 
career had been almost as eventful as that of Margaret's. He had gone to 
New York to practice law, but deserted his professional studies, and became 
connected with the most depraved and dissipated roues, from whose society 
he escaped a gambler. He then went to the South, and from thence to the 
West* and went with the steamboats, sailing on the Mississippi river, and oc- 
casionally on the Ohio and Missouri rivers,where he followed the occupation 
16 
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*f a regular gambler. He did not hesitate to commit any meanness while at 
>lay. On board the " Red Stone," he one day was playing at poker, for 
ctrge stakes, which resulted in the fleecing of a young western merchant — 
wlio, becoming irritated, called Charles "a swindler, and a coward." Charles 
always daring and brave, retorted with the opprobrious name, " Liar." Upon 
wrhich followed, as soon as the boat came to a point, a landing between the 
belligerents, an arrangement of seconds — duel, and the death of Mr. 
Horace De Quincy, the young western merchant. Charles flew to the land- 
ing, there was a boat for Pittsburg, in which he took passage in. From 
t-his depot of manufacturers, he flew as fast as conveyance would carry him 
"to the^shores of Canada, where we now find him. Here he joined a party 
of gamblers who had taken quarters in a splendid house on King street, 
find were playing with the officers of tne British army, who were there in 
"barracks. 

The above is merely an outline of what had occurred to Charles, and but 
a mere fraction of what he told Margaret, but the whole of which it is not 
essential that we should repeat 

In the course of the next interview with Charles, Margaret called in 
Camilla — her help, and told her to Charles' face her acquaintance with 
him would end in shame. That he would merely win Camilla to satisfy his 
own lust, and then cast her upon the world, a blighted thing. Charles 
hung down his head while Camilla watched her mistress* countenance, and 
turned over in her mind all the disappointments and procrastinations that 
Charles had invented for the purpose of delaying their wedding day. The 
light dawned in upon Camilla, and much as she had loved Charles, now as 
quickly and as warmly did she loathe him. She thanked her mistress, and 
told her she believed that she was sincere, and speaking her honest convic- 
tions. Margaret told her that she knew Charles from youth, and that he 
had just recounted his history to her, and from what she could learn, he 
was not fit to be the associate of an honest, virtuous girl. Margaret told 
Camilla that she was herself, too impure and vicious a person, for so inno- 
cent a girl to se^rve, and then presented her with a sum of money, and 
bade her return to her friends in the neighborhood of Quebec, in Lower 
Canada. Margaret now possessed little over seven thousand dollars, and 
with this she knew not what to do. So she consulted with Charles, who 
told her that she might profitably employ it by investing it with the firm of 
Fontainbleau and Company, who were the proprietors of the gambling 
house he was connected with. She did so, and soon learned to her dismay, 
that her entire property was robbed from her by the proprietor. She was 
satisfied Charles knew nothing of this, for he jiimself was reduced to the 
position of beggar. Charles now became the paramour of his old school- 
fellow, who now found herself in the world almost penniless,, save what her 
jewels would bring ; without friends, without any employment, and witnout 
a character* In this dilemma they knew not what to do, and had well nigh 
given up all hope, when Charles hit upon a plan — which was to travel 
through the state of New York, to New York City, and deliver lectures 
on Mesmerism and Animaj Magnetism, as he had become familiar with those 
things, by attending lectures and reading different books relating thereto. 
No soonef did he inform Margaret of his plan^thaa she be^ed him to ^p 
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at it at once. So without delay they left Toronto, and went to Rochester, 
where Charles, under the name of Belville, soon had large posters posted 
all over the city, which attracted a large and respectable audience, night 
after night, to Corinthian Hall. From Rochester they went to Syracuse, 
Utica, Albany, etc, to New York City, and met with good success in every 
place. Arriving at New York, they stayed only a short time, and then 
hastened to Philadelphia, where he attracted large audiences at the Chinese 
Museum for weeks. ' 

While Charles was humbugging the staid Philadelphians, with his mes- 
merism, etc., Margaret was not idle. She had managed by her finished 
address, as a lady of ton, to ingratiate herself in good society, and drew 
around her a coterie of the beau monde, who felt highly flattered to bask in the 
smiles of the fascinating Mrs. Belville. Among her visitors, was a Mr. Cope- 
land, an owner of many collieries in northern Pennsylvania ; a man, who, if 
measured by his wealth, was certainly one of the most powerful in the city of 
" brotherly love." He saw Margaret very repeatedly, and their acquaint 
tance became daily more interesting and secret in its character. Charles 
never showed himself during his visits, and so Copeland enjoyed these tete- 
a-tetes secretly, till emboldened by the friendliness of Margaret, he made 
improper overtures to her. Instead of rebutting these things as she should 
have done, she merely sighed and cried a little, but did not yield to his fre- 
quent importunings. She told him that she was prepared to make any sac- 
rifices for him, but that of honor. Copeland's presents were profuse and 
costly, and although Margaret did not feel any admiration for these baubles, 
no more, than their marketable value, she pretended to be flattered with 
these things, and every word to his ears conveyed the idea that she was 
daily becoming more endeared to him. He asked again ; she then plead the 
vile subterfuge of " What would her position be if it should be discovered?* 
To this Copeland promised a competency for life. She at length pretends 
to consent to his improper proposals, and the millionaire was in ectasies 
when he found himself in the private apartments of the beautiful Margaret 

He was on the point of locking the door, when a loud thundering knock 
came at the panel "Open the door, I say! open the door! thieves! 
thieves ! " shouted some one, but not sufficiently loud to alarm others, 
Margaret timidly opened the door, previously having disposed of Mr. Cope- 
land in a recess, before which hung a curtain. 

" Ha! base cyprian, have I caught you? Is this your treatment? " and 
Charles swore and raved in a most natural manner, while Mrs. Margaret 
protested her innocence in a way which would have established her posi- 
tion as a first rate Desdemona. Never was a scene better acted — never 
a deeper laid plot so successfully carried out 

Charles, after making sundry thrusts under the bed, and in the air, as if 
digging for a Lothario, suddenly drew back the curtain, and there stood, 
hat in hand, Mr. Copeland; he came forward, tried to speak,, and so forth, 
but stammered. Charles locked the door, and Margaret was fainting, re» 
covering — shrieking, and re-fainting in a most consummate manner upon 
a large velvet stuffed rocking chair. Charles then proceeded to curse his 
wife, a*d her Lothario, and asked what would become of him now ? he 
was a ruined man, and he threw in some beautiful figuias about his Jewti 
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being stolen, and so forth. Copeland whispered compensation — he replied 
M what could repay him for a ruined health," <fcc <fec. However, before the 
interview was over, Charles received a check upon a bank for five thousand 
dollars. Copeland began to think it was a hoax, but he knew an exposure 
would be disastrous to him, and his position, he being a married man, and 
moving as a religious character before society. Thus the pseudo Mr. and 
Mrs. Belville, were in possession of a large amount of money. They 
laughed most immoderately at the grand fleecing to which they had sub- 
jected Margaret's rich friend. 



CHAPTER V. 

Not long after the affair with the rich Mr. Copeland, one of Margaret's 
numerous acquaintances begged permission to introduce one Monsieur Gar* 
amie, a French gentleman, to which request Margaret graciously consented, 
and the next evening Monsieur Garamie was introduced in due form. No 
sooner did he speak, than Margaret recognized in him, the man Fontainbleau, 
who had robbed her of so much money, at Toronto. She said nothing, 
however, but entertained him to the best of her ability, and when at length, 
the hour for dispersing arrived, she managed to whisper in his ear, to call 
on her the next morning at the hour of ten. He supposing that he had 
captivated her, felt highly flattered, and promised to be punctual at the 
hour. The next morning, at the hour of ten, he called upon her, and be- 
gan to thank her in a bland tone for the compliment she had conferred upon 
him. She heard him to the end, and then in a cold tone, asked him how he 
had thrived upon the money he had so basely stolen from her at Toronto? 
He was struck with amazement at first, and could hardly belieye it possible 
that she was Margaret But he soon recovered himself, and held out his 
hand to her, which she refused at first to take. In another minute he pull- 
ed out a large calf skin wallet, and opening it, took therefrom a large roll 
of .bills, and, handing them to her, said, " There is all the money I wronged 
you out of, and I freely return it with many thanks to you for the use of 
it, as it has been of great service to me; I have made more than ten thousand 
dollars by it" He also took a splendid diamond ring off his finger, and 
presented it to her, saying, " I hope you will now believe that I am not al- 
together forgetful of past favors." Margaret took both the roll of bills, and 
the jeweled ring, the latter of which, she put upon her finger, and then 
spreading out the money, she counted it; when, finding it all right, she felt 
softened towards him, and, holding out her hand, she said, " Come, let *s 
make up, I own I judged you harshly." Fontainbleau took her hand and 
raising it to his lips, respectfully kissed it They then talked over all that 
had befallen each other since they last met, and before they separated, he 
had so far won her, that she consented to leave Charles D. Ellas, and fly 
with him to New Orleans. So they — Fontainbleau and Margaret — as- 
sumed the names of Monsieur and Madame Lehocq, and hastened to leave 
Philadelohia for New Orleans, to carry out to the letter, their gigantic 
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gambling scheme. Arrived there, they took a large house, and furnished it in 
the most gorgeous, and sumptuous manner. Soon their anticipations were 
more than realized. Things went along exceedingly well ; money was rolled 
into the establishment, and Mrs. Lehocq was the centre of attraction. We 
should mention, here, that Madame Lehocq was the presiding goddess at 
the tables, but this of course, was only at the private tables; her wit was 
brilliant, and this was refreshed by wine; her education useful, and she 
knew well how to bring it prominently forward, whilst her refinement added 
a lustre to her queen-like beauty. Lehocq, or Fontainbleau, which evei 
name the reader will recognize him by, was a tall, well-proportioned man, 
of about thirty-five years; of a very dark complexion, but of very red 
cheeks, though not vulgarly so; face rather long; he wore no whiskers, but 
a beard of a rather lighter cast than his very dark and glossy hair ; well- 
proportioned nose, rather lengthy, and fine black eyes ; his appearance was 
gentlemanly ; his voice agreeable, and his manners like all other French- 
men, extremely polished and fascinating. They prospered well, as we have 
before stated; that is, as far as their pecuniary means was concerned. 

Nothing worthy of note transpired for months, till one day in early spring 
they were both surprised by the sudden appearance among them, of Charles 
D. Ellas. Ellas had never known what had become of Margaret until then. 
By the merest chance in the world he stumbled upon them, and was quite 
as much surprised to see them both there as they were to see him. He 
pretended to care nothing about what had transpired, but inwardly resolved 
to possess himself of Margaret and also revenge the wrong Lehocq had 
done him. He had not fully matured his plans when, the next evening, 
as they were discussing a bottle of champagne, both being quite inebriated, 
they commenced to quarrel like fiends. N Fontainbleau arose and struck Ellas 
* heavy blow in the face, and Charles pulling adroitly from under his sleeve 
a poniard, he made a desperate rush upon Fontainbleau and stabbed him 
several times, till he, bleeding from the* many gaping wounds, fell to the 
floor, a corpse ; and the drunken, infuriated murderer looked at the body in 
surprise and vexation, in remorse and terror, at his own bloody deed. This 
being all the work of a moment, Margaret stood lost — horror-stricken, and 
dumbfounded. She knew not whether to fly or stay ; to lift the corpse of 
him who had been a husband to her, # or fly upon him who had been in the 
same position towards her. She knew it would not do to raise an alarm, 
because Charles held the cord over her head as a terror. So they set about 
burying the body under the hearthstone of the kitchen. When this was 
accomplished Margaret feeling that suspicion would rest upon her as an ac- 
complice in making way with her husband, as Lehocq was generally under- 
stood to be, determined to give up the establishment to Charles, and flee 
the city. 

Margaret gathered up all the loose valuables, and ready cash, which, with 
her jewels, amounted to a sum little short of twelve thousand dollars, (this 
was the price of her crime,) and hastened to- secure a passage on board a 
vessel bound to Havana, which vessel weighed anchor shortly after she was 
m. board, and away she went at the rate of ten knots per hour, towards the 
* gem of the Antilles," — Cuba. 

W e may as well just give the particulars of Charles's career in the Crescent 
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City. He soon deserted the order of things as they had been pursued 
at Lcbocq's well regulated establishment; and turned it into a rendezvous 
for the greatest desperadoes, pickpockets and counterfeiters ; these organized 
themselves into a body and converted the magnificent establishment; now 
owned by Charles, into their head-quarters, and made him treasurer. They 
called themselves " The Alumni;" they numbered thirteen at first, but 
soon swelled themselves into a band of one hundred and fifty — regular 
correspondence was kept up. They were the most desperate and formida- 
ole gang of ruffians ever associated — naught was too powerful nor too 
mean for their execution. 

They would rob from the person, break open a house, murder a family 
il necessary, or kill a man, on the hiring of an enemy. They would pass 
Droken bank bills in the different sections where they were not known. 
Thus, a man in New York city would purchase all the notes on broken 
banks he could find, and these were dispatched to the different members of 
the Alumni, from the principal office at New Orleans. Regular accounts 
were kept against each gang ; and each sub-division operated in a different 
quarter, under a leader. The business of the New Orleans department was 
to keep the different branches posted up in the excitements of the day, so 
that if any grand event was coming off, a deputation from the Alumni might 
be reckoned on. There is scarcely any desperate or extensive crime carried 
on, even to this time, that this band does not have connection with ; while 
several are weekly being imprisoned in various parts of the Union, More 
converts are daily being made — the number is now over four hundred. 
They have been hunted from their New Orleans quarters, but are under- 
stood to branch out from the great Empire City, and even to the present 
day they evade all search and detection as a body. Secretly are their 
arrangements made, and its organization carried on. There is no branch of 
chicanery and maneuver that these desperate men are not awake to ; they 
are composed of all nations — French, Swede, German, Russian, English, 
Scotch, and American. They are principally from the large cities on this 
and the European continent Their leader at the time we write, was Stew 
art McNulty . — a deep, calculating, cunning, avaricious, and talented Scotch- 
man. But as our business is not with the .proceedings of the Alumni, in its 
midnight and noonday attacks upon fche peace and property of society, we 
shall leave them to their course, and follow the subject of this narrative^ th# 
notorious Margaret C. Waldegrave. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Margaret in vain tried to sleep, though the night was tranquil as death; 
yet in her soul was chaos that admitted of no rest. She arose from her 
couch, the most downy and voluptuous that the brilliant city of Havana 
could furnish, in which place she had been residing one month, and 
throwing around her a loose inanfte, saiWietl ioiVta. Tka ^5 <£\\^ ^*&^\^v 
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A zephyr-like breeze bore away the perspiration from her brow, and she 
felt herself much refreshed. The moon — pale faced and bright, large and 
resplendent was standing tranquilly in the heavens, surrounded by a most 
gorgeous, serene and transparent sky. And now she looked &\ the fleecy 
clouds of ether which slowly seemed to pass along, how beautiful — how 
bright — how light were they. These were a contrast to her saddened 
and crushed heart of crime. Then turned she away and cast her eyes full 
in the faces of Phoebus r the queen of the night; and that moon was to her 
like a changing face, which reflected first her mother, now her father — anon 
Florence's would be stamped upon its silvery surface, and he too would 
change into the murderous face of Grous; then would her child appear 
with its little eyebrows pursing at her, its mother! Oh! horror 6f horrors, 
this dissolving view, was a picture of misery ! she tried to turn away but 
that dread fascination which often makes us look at sights that we would 
avoid, caused Margaret to look up to this ever changing moon. Now her 
poor, murdered child relaxed, and Madame Grous appeared with her 
wrinkled and sinful look. Next came Fontainbleau, with his cuts and 
bruises ; he to<*would vanish into the smiling face of Lydia Bevington. She 
would desire him to stay for awhile that she might look upon the face, but 
no such pleasure was granted to her. She could gaze no longer, her eye- 
balls were scorching balls of fire. And then looked she upon the limpid 
stream beneath her feet, gushing, it seemed to cool her vision — but this 
was not for long, for while she was drinking in its magic beauties, it changed 
to a lake of blood. She tried to drag herself from the spot, but it was 
vain — a thousand demon's strength seemed to hold her to it Now turn- 
ing her eyes towards the trees waving as they were — and rejoicing in most 
eloquent and natural music, she saw in the mingling of the leaves, a struggle 
between two deadly foes ; and all Nature's simplicity and beauty seemed to 
her more dreadful than the painter's ideas of hell had ever realized on his 
canvass; till she could endure it no more, and throwing herself forwards, 
fell with a heavy weight, her full length upon the moistened grass. She 
had lain there some time when she was aroused from her dreams by a 
small voice which sounded like a flute — so sweet and genial was it U 
Margaret's ear. 

" Arise, woman," said the pleasant voice, in perfect Spanish, " this is no 
place for thee." 

" Art thou mortal, that you are wandering here," said Margaret looking 
at this strange apparition, as she thought it 

" I am mortal, but soon I hope to be immortal," said the melodious voice. 
"I shall soon die and go to Heaven, I hope," and then, continued the musi- 
cal voice, " whither art thou wandering ? you too should go to Heaven." 

" Alas, I am too wicked," and the scalding tears fell thick and fast — 
uttered Margaret, in a suffocating voice. , 

" Oh, no," said the young girl, for such was the voice's embodiment, " but 
you are not prepared as 1 am — you are robust, while I am, thank God! 
poor and wan, am I not ? " this was asked as though an affirmative answer 
was desired most 

" You are indeed very thin, and look as though you were fast going into 
another world," replied Margaret sympatk^caXlj. 
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" Thank yon. I lore you far that, for they all tell me I shall live. 1 
shall die/' and she clasped her almost transparent hands with joy — simply 
•aid the poor girL 

* Where do you live ? " said Margaret 

u Here,* said she, " all about these parts — this is all my home," said die 
fragile gazelle, casting her large eyes ail round her. "How do you like my 
home?" 

M I like the grounds amazingly, but where is your house ? " 

" Ah! old; you think I must live in a stone house. Oh, but I do not 
I prefer a shaded tree on a summer night, and this arbour," pointing with 
her attenuated finger, u in winter." 

Margaret sighed, but questioned her, " Where is your food.' 9 

u On, I live upon fruit — do you love fruit ? asked she of her new 
acquaintance. 

" I do, but not wholly," answered Margaret, " come said she, you have 
shown me your home, will you see mine ? " 

" I will go, but do n't take me too far away, or my friends will miss 
me," answered the sickly girL 

" Have you any friends — pray who are they? " asked Margaret 

" Oh, yea, I have many friends — every tree is peopled with them, and 
they prosper on every bush ; my friends are the birds and the flowers. 
Who are your friends ? " asked the girL 

" Alas! I have no friends," said Margaret shedding tears. 

" Doji't cry ; but you must be very miserable without friends, are you 
not," answered the flute-like voice, uttering a fearful though simple truth. 

"Will you be my friend," asked Margaret 

" Oh, yes. I 'd like you for a friend, you are so lovely — but I cannot be 
with you always, for I must see my other friends ; the birds would be very 
angry if I did not come to hear them sing." 

They soon arrived at Margaret's splendid dwelling, when the latter asked 
the poor consumptive lunatic girl her name. " T^ey ca ^ me Jane, but my 
name is Violet, for the flowers call me that, and I know it is my true name." 

Margaret had her conveyed to a bedchamber beside her own — the poor 
girl was placed upon a bed, and there, from sheer exhaustion, fell asleep, 
probably the first time for weeks. Margaret slept soundly that night, and 
awoke refreshed, going into the girl's room, she found her up and walking 
about like a caged bird, still more death-like than before. 

" Ha," said she, " I 'm not pretty, nor can I sing ; so set me free, and I will 
pray for you up there," pointing upwards. " Indeed I am no bird. I am 
only the friend of birds," urged the girL 

But Margaret soon introduced a doctor to her who know the child well, 
and said that she was the daughter of an Artist who had died of brain fever. 
Still she felt an interest in her, and wanted to adopt her as her natural off- 
spring, but the medical man told her she would not live for another day. 
Violet became very calm and asked for a bird or two, and a flower to kiss 
and fondle, and when supplied with these wants folded them to her heart* 
then kissed them, and cried over them, and looking up, said, " The fountain 
of my eye is very refreshing to flowers — they flourish under it" 

In a few hours more, she took Margate l^d* «&&. \&VL to ^t^w^ for 
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she and her friends were all going to Heaven ; her head fell back upon the 
pillow, hei face wore a gracious smile, and the painter's mad daughter was 
a corpse — though she looked the same in life. Her flesh and form was 
parian marble to the gaze. Margaret's disappointment was great at Violet's 
death, and felt that she had killed the wild plant by nursing it as an exotic 
This was not so, the feeble frame of the mad girl was worn to the last. 
But Margaret was convinced in her mind, that her presence had withered the 
flower — her hand had been the death stroke to the girl, and for sometime 
she would pine and fret after her mad girL Violet's death was a sad dis- 
appointment to Margaret, and it added another passion to her number — 
another grief to sour her life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Margaret had by this time resided three years in the city of Havana, 
before any event of note occurred in her checkered career. She had led a 
reformed life. Her fortune was competent to maintain her in plenty. She 
had a comfortable residence, and nothing now marred her peace, save her 
night dreams, which were often of the most horrible character, and con- 
science, which Shakspeare has said, " makes cowards of us all," certainly 
beat down the spirit, impetuous, turbulent, and irascible as it once was. 

We will not attempt an analysis of her character at this time. " She was 
tired of blood," and would fain have given up her worldly possessions and 
her physical charms, for an honest, innocent mind. Others prided them- 
selves that they knew the world — she cursed the time that she became 
familiar with it. She would have exchanged looks with the most wrinkled 
visage of hideous age, or the penury of the street beggar, if she could have 
made herself ~a woman whose hands were not stained with blood. * Marga- 
ret's loneliness made her thoroughly miserable, and she knew not what to 
do, where to find relief, or how to secure it. The walls of her rooms were 
to her eyes a panorama of her vicious life, from her cradle to this woful 
zenith of life. Her bed was a sea of tortures. Every angle brought a 
victim or a criminal associate to her face. Her pillow tossed her upon 
thorns, and her dreams were as horrible as hell itself. All that a dreadful, 
sinful life could conjure up, was there. She would start and stare, and the, 
heavy perspiration would stand on her in drops of anguish, while she 
thought — and think she must Oh that she could have plucked out her 
brains, and made herself a living carcass, a moving empty thing, with words, w 
but no thoughts. Crime indeed brings^ its own rewards. Charity may 
cover a multitude of sins ; yes, minor ones, we grant, but not cruel, foul and 
unnatural murder. Nothing can wipe this out No — not if religion be 
true, and there be a hell, and it is a place of scorpions, devils, and inexpli- 
cable tortures ; surely to such must blood-stained minds come at last 
- Margaret now commenced to write her life; every day seemed to add to 
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the bulk of this book, and as it was written upon the paper, it seemed as 
though her heart grew lighter and happier ; it was a load taken off her 
incubus-burthened mind. But still there was no real relief for her. 
Thoughts bowed down by grief, and a soul living in dread of itself is no 
light or pleasant companion. Margaret at once found that all hopes of 
finding relief in a secluded life were a delusion and a snare, and so she 
made one deep and dreadful plunge into the excitement of fashionable Jife, 
excitement and entertainment, hoping thereby to dissipate all the devils that 
haunted her. Her house was opened to the gayest of the gay of the Cuban 
metropolis. Gambling was carried on to a powerful extent, but so far as 
Margaret v*as concerned, without any business profit Her " salons " were 
opened to the most fashionable, and were more universally eulogized than 
any others in this region of pleasure, dissipation, and amusement 

Among the persons who paid Margaret the most attention, was Signior 
Cordoval, a wealthy Spaniard, who had just arrived from the mother coimk 
try, and was supposed to be connected with a secret -diplomatic mission 
from the court of Madrid. He played very recklessly, but generally won. 
His companion was a Pierre Dupont, an accomplished French gentleman, 
with plenty of means, and the heart to risk them. These men were two 
members of " the Alumni," and had contrived by watching, to observe 
where Margaret had concealed her wealth, and planned the means of rob- 
bing her. This was to be done when the saloons were filled with company. 
But they found more assistance was necessary than themselves ; and their 
rough and hardy companions who were in the city were not adapted to such 
a superior branch of the profession, and Lorenzo and Paul, after due delib- 
eration, determined to send on for the best member that the Alumni could 
boast or spare. A letter was dispatched accordingly to head-quarters for 
help. In the meanwhile Lorenzo continued unremitting in his attentions, 
and Margaret seemed well pleased with his society. But as the latter knew 
that rogues might appear in good clothing, she kept a sharp and vigilant 
look over all her visitors ; and her suspicions were aroused when she caught 
Pierre trying to get a wax imitation of the key of her closet, which was- 
carelessly left on the table. But Margaret seemed nofrto notice it, and con- 
tinued to receive Lorenzo as one of her more favored guests. The Havana 
branch of the Alumni received a letter from the head-quarters, that Mc- 
Nulty was off east on some important affairs, but that Ellas would soon b& 
along; and shortly .afterwards arrived in the city Mr. Charles D. Ellas, 
whose career commenced and seemed almost inseparable from Margaret's, 
and who had progressed or digressed so remarkably in their deeds, thai 
their names will ever be remembered as two of the. worst criminals of soci- 
ety. Margaret, in the meanwhile, removed all her money from where she 
Jiad previously concealed it She received Charles very coldly, and greai 
su*f>rise was manifested in both their actions and behavior when in the gay 
, and brilliant drawing room their eyes' first met The company perceived 
nothing strange in tliis. It was a re-uniting of old fri^-n^s. Cordoval and 
Dupont were both there, but their hearts fell when they saw that theii 
treasurer was recognized by the lady herself. Margaret* with that quick 
perception which characterizes those who have long been acquainted with 
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such robberies, mastered all the secrets of the affair, understanding, at one 
thought, that Charles had been sent for to engage her while the robbery 
was to be- committed in another part of the house. Our lady fell, or seemed 
to fall into the snare most directly, for she eyen proposed herself that she 
and Charles should go out to a country seat she had taken and furnished 
for the summer, in the suburbs of Havana, about half a mile from the 
metropolis, beside a beautiful stream. The place is called the Chateau de 
Berrien, for Margaret still assumed the French character. 

When they had arrived, Charles admired the beauty of the building and 
its arrangements, as he thought once more of becoming Margaret's gartner; 
but she hated him for the murder of Fontainbleau. When he was reclining 
upon the sofa, Margaret approached him, and embracing him with one arm, 
she drew secretly, from beneath the ample sleeves of her magnificent dress, 
a poniard, and ran it into the heart of Charles. He shrieked, tried to rise, 
but it was vain ; the blood came so fast that he could not assuage it, and he 
lay upon the sofa, in a bath of his own blood, while Margaret, whose looks 
had become terrible with rage, and whose beauty seemed to render her 
blood-bespattered countenance more hideous and revolting, was standing 
over him. " Charles," shouted Margaret, " I have had my revenge. I 
preserved you for my own revengeful spirit Your friends are not alone 
disappointed in their money adventure, but are now charred and mangled 
corpses." He groaned. " That groan is a payment for your treachery. 
You — whom I have befriended and helped — you were the one that 
treacherously conspired with Dupont and Cordoval, to rob me of my last 
cent, and if necessary, you would have murdered me; but the tables are 
now turned, and my old schoolfellow," — and she grinned with the ferocity 
of a tigress — "is now my victim." Charles was trying to staunch the 
blood, put it spirted all over the room, and Margaret laughed, fiend-like. 
" Your friends I have blown up by means of gunpowder. You see, my 
dear Charles, that when I learned it was the intention of your band to rob 
me, I removed the cash" — another laugh — " and strewed the room with 
torpedoes and gunpowder, which of course exploded, the moment they 
placed their feet upon them. Hark! what was that?" and a thundering 
sound, like an earthquake, rent the air, a horrid light of an explosion illu- 
minated \he chamber, and Charles was a corpse. 

Margaret looked at him, and as she was viewing with mingled degrees 
of satisfaction, awe, and horror, a thundering knock came at ;fche door. It 
was several police officers, who, passing by the Chateau de Berrien, were 
attracted by groans. Margaret trembled; but so horror-stricken had she 
become, that when the officers had battered in the door, and had her con- 
fined between them, she had not recovered herself; and it was only on the 
morrow, that Margaret remembered the events of her last murder. The 
horrors of Castle Moro, with its heavy stone chambers, blank and dark 
cells, and heavy black window bars, soon awoke her to a sense of her 
dreadful position. 

It was not long after her" arrest, before she was brought out for trial, and 

much pity and commiseration were felt for her by all who saw her ; and 

one Senor JNarciso, a member of the Havana bar, undertook her defence; 

and most ably did he defend Taei to fl&fe \asfc* ^x \& \as> *Srtcn& ^«t<i in 
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vain. The terrible facts were too glaring to admit of any doubt as to her 
guilt in the minds of the judges, and she was convicted of the foul murder 
of Charles D. Ellas, Lorenzo Cordoval, and Pierre Dupont^ and sentenced 
to be publicly garoted, in Plaza Square, July 9th, 1852. 

After the sentence was pronounced, she was taken back to her cell in 
old Moro, and bade prepare for eternity. Seeing that no hope remained 
Dut that she must die an ignominious death, she became partially reconciled 
to her fate, and consented to receive a reverend father of the Catholic 
church, as a spiritual adviser. 

Friday, July 9th, the day fixed upon for her execution, at length dawned 
upon Havana. It was a clear, cloudless day, and- at an early hour every 
body was astir, for since the garoting of Lopez, nothing worthy of note had 
transpired to create an excitement equal to this. By 9 A. M., every avenue 
to the scaffolding, on which was to be enacted the bloody scene, was filled 
by an eager multitude, whose animal propensities incited them to feast their 
greedy eyes on the horrid spectacle. Fair senoritas, and brave cavaliers, 
lined the streets, and occupied every eligible position at the windows, and 
upon the house-tops. At length the dread procession began to move from 
the Castle Moro, toward .the plaza, preceded by a file of Castilian soldiers, 
having Margaret, who was attended by a minister, in their midst Oh ! 
it was a grand, but sad spectacle ! and as it moved along in solemn silence, 
many a heart that beheld it, quaked with fear. The soldiers, gaudily 
dressed in crimson and gold, mounted on proud, neighing, prancing steeds, 
which pawed the ground in disdain, while the sun reflected the burnished 
tteel arms borne by the soldiery, gave the street the appearance of a molten 
sea of silver* 

Arriving at the scaffolding, Margaret, in a sable colored dress, ascended 
the platform in a languid manner, supported by the executioner. She 
then knelt down, while her face was ashy pale, and received a bene- 
diction, after which, she was raised up by the executioner, and placed in the 
fatal chair. Soon the cold iron collar was placed around her neck, and she 
was fastened to the fatal post, the deadly screw was turned, the cold steel 
penetrated the spine v and in a moment she was a hideous corpse. Mar- 
gret, the once beautiful and accomplished woman, was dead. She had 
outraged the laws, both human and divine. Man had made her pay the 
penalty for breaking his laws, and sent her to stand her trial before the 
Great Judge of divine law. Who shall say what the dicision of that Jidge 
will be? 
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